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THE MISS ES ADELINA AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 





New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mas, RATCL IFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio : 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
South 18th Street. Summer residence;: Dresden, | Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 40 "clock. 
Germany. Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 








“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 


CARL le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York 


The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


Mr. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio : Nos.1114-16 hte Hall. 














HENRY »# FL ECK. Pre es 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the PAUL TIDDEN, 
yo ew ork 
Address: 100" est 125th Street, New York. Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Sadtvostion. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR— vem  ~ AND CONCERT 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 





Miss FRAN 





CESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Studio: 147 West 7lst Street, New York. PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


70 West 9th Street, New Tere. 


Address 


CHARLES H EINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 
12 West 11th street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 
Baritone. 
Voice C a at of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 887. 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, | 


Instructors in Singing. 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 
New Studios: Cerna Hall, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and ‘Conductor. 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK 
Piano (Virgil Clavier Method), Harmony and 
Theory. 
Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 2%1 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS, 


Pianist. 709 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Pupils in use, Theory and Virgil Method. Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 
tudio: 165 West 48th St., New York. - 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 





MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 
Will take a limited number _ 
Steinway Hall, 





DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERIL. L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 

F orme tly Di rector of the Scherhey Musical Con 


upils, 
ew York. 





Mr. C. WHIT NEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church »nusicand the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street. New York. 











Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 





CHAS. H E R BERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St.and7th Av., New York. 

















* 70 % ~y Ave nue, near 6list St., New York. 
JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, caput 
Basso Cantante. | MAX BENDHEIM, 
Oratorio, C oncert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. Vocal Instruction 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner Hall, 588-40 Fulton St., | 803 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
near Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | —__ : sociiattiealaiagan 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. ~ 
nates A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLTurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


2to4P.M. 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
Vocal Instruction. 

Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 

Oratorio 


133 East 16th Street, 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 

Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bldg.). 
New York. 


Studio New York. 


|E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Reception hours: 
| 
| 
| 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


Diploma. Scholarships. 


Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musica] education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARR! Directors. 





Address 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


124 East 44th Street, New York. | 









ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist- —Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Joreey 6 Cit 
Chickering Hall, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
VocaL INsTRUCTION, 
The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 


i York 











| a New York. 

| EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 

| é. y "te 

“ aaah a A. VICTOR BENHAM, 

} Singing, Primary Tone Production. 

Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 

—— 163 West 12ist Street, New York. 
Miss LILLIAN N LITTLEHALES, oe a 
VIOLONCELLIST. Graduate R: yal College of RICHARD T. PE RCY, 
Music, London, Eng fecitals, Concerts anc : . 
ee ee Se Dees SOS Concert Organist and Accompanist. 

Address: 151 West 70th street, New York City. Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


BADHAM, 


INSTRUCTION 


CARROLL 
VOCAL 


WALTER H. McILROY, 


12 West 60th street, New York City. Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
aasaetct ce Brooklyn: 588 Madison Street. 
| Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
American Baritone. . ESE 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. Mr. LEO. KOFLE R, 


Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Cha 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


el, 
rt 








Vocal Instruction. of Breathing.” 
| Teacher of the American prime nne: Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Be gen, - iene 
| Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthe ee Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
18 Irvi ng Place New York City Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 


420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss AL ICE JAN TE ROBERTS, 


Pianist, Musical Talks. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially omer 3 by him Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥. 


| Vict VICTOR HARRIS, 


| Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


| Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 

| Highest Culture of the Voice. 

| Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 

| adway one asta street, New York 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS. 


es tried Mon- 











| 
| Studio: % Fifth avent Vv yice production, and song vo 
i ——o lays and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 P.M Lessons 
| ”) S, r d 
F Re ae ud hao HER R Ls " W E 7R St o, 649 Lexington Avenue, New York 
ol 1 1 and the Ar ts ging lio 

(and invariable address): Carnegie Hal New Y. ” 
| New York season, October 15, 1808, to May 15, 1809. | J. ELDON HOLE 

Kansas City season, May 20, 1809, to ily 20, 1899. pret 4 

Denver, Col.,season, July 25, 1899, to October 10, 1899. | Tenor, 

“7 Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
y | Tone Production and Singin Mondays and 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’ Ss Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St., cor Fiadison Ave., 


Violin School. 





















wenka Conservatory, Berlin 
Address, 805 Carnegie Hall, 


K HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 





FRAN 


New York 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. x x > 7 
Residence and Studio: ADELE LEWING 
535 W a Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
ae (Leschetizky Method), 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, has returned from Europe 
Pupil of the celebrate Address: and resumed her lessons. 
Ime. SLORENZA p’ ARONA. Steinway Hall, or 8 West !7th Street 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. — 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. ARNOLD KUTNE R. 
oe as I E NOR 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, Oratorio, Coneert and ture 
Pupil of Professor Ju rlin (te acher 
Concert Pianist—Instruction of Klafeke. Otltske. Ku el and other 
Studio : Stelawey Hall, great artists is East 23d street, New York 
ew York. - 
cn eaeeeee | F, W. RIESBERG, 
Miss GRACE GR EGORY, ACCOMPANIST 
Contralto. Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. | Organist-Director Rutgers ae esbyterian Church 
421 West 57th Street, New York. | Ww - THE M jas “1 COURIER a 
Secretary y ota svew rk State 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street New York. 
J. PIZZARELLO 
Concert Pianist, cc TARE Mec 
With the National Conservatory. Mi ISABE L M A L, L, ’ 
For cma | School of Accompanying 
50 West seth Street, New York. Thear ‘ mpar tta A m 
———E — — | s e j t sand ea er 
IG | 138 w York 
GEORGE FL EMING 
Baritone. | CAROLINE MABEN, 
Concert and Oratorio. PIANISTE 
345 West 28h S . 
redhat » Strest, How Verk. | Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Clavier. 
| Highest diploma from the Klindworth-Schar- 
| 
| 
121 West 42d Street. New York. | = — 
—_ Xerk_| MARIE PARCELLO, 
. s TRI sTIMGG | Contralto. 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, I i te 
Instructor of the Violin. . : ts 
Pupil of and highly recommended by the late | Treo : . 
sg hE Dont, the great violin pedagogue } Mme. LUISA CAPPIAN I, 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony and Theo. Voice Culture 
Thomas Orchestra bee sige 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. M. 123 West 39th Street, 
Studio 803-4: New York. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


PAOLO GALLICO, | EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 








| 
Pianist, | Vocal Instruction. 
Pupils accepted. | Por T * 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. eatiiaanata dinate oj Fifth Avenue, New York. 
11 East 50th Street, New York City. 
Maz. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
The Mollenhauer College of Music ane ree 
. Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method.”’ 
u 
Uptown college A thorough education from 1311-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
beginning to finish. Moderate Rates Vocal and - 
Instrumental Preparation, Operaand Concert P. A. SCHNECKER 
Under the supervision of the eminent violinist, s ‘ , - , . 
Specialties : Vocal Teaching and C oaching. 
EDW. MOLLENHAUVUER. : Instruct on Piano, Organ ar i Harmony. 
2€$80NS at studio ory, residence 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 235 East 52d Street, New York. 
tN ( ) yi 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, | ENA DORIA DEVINE, 
393 East 14th Street, New York. VocaL INnsTRUCTION. 
— — Representative ‘Teacher 
Cyntusted, epee. ee ea an of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 


6a Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano ose thea 7 , 
= “fastouction. | 1386 Fifth Avenue New York. 
' 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











MeTROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music| WALTER HENRY HALL, . 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


New York. 
For terms for Cotes address St. James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St.. New York. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
Studio: 51 West 85th Street, } New York. 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. aed 


THE BELLINGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


For Piano, Voice Culture and Theory. Theory 
also taught by mail. Director, Franz Bellinger. 
Chora! and Orchestral Conductor. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 











Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER, 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Loul!Is SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 


The Strathmore, 
Broad way and 52d Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ars voice as well as /Aose of his 
pupils."—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. 
Song, Coach. Oratorio. Organist Director Grace 
M. E. Church, West 14th Street. Instruction— 





Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PHono-RytHMiIc METHOD FoR FrNcH PrRoO- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 








Tue Parker, 123 W. 397Tn Sr. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RICHARD ARN IOL D, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East Gist Street, New York. 




















L UIGI von KUNITS 
Violinist, 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg. Pa. 





Piano— Organ. Studio : 133 West 88dSt , New York. Pittsburg. Pa 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Cc -Pianist. 

Pupils received in ¢ gy Piano Master of Singing. 


and Song Interpretation. 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction, 


Studio: 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly tn the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New Y ork. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city 


Miss LILLIE MACHIN 

Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. — 
GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 6th Avenue, New York 


RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall 
Studio : 65 West 115th Street, New York. 














Will resume teaching October 8 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 Fast 17th St.. New York. 


WM. H. PONTIUS 











a la. 











LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. | 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
Brooklyn, a. v. 


Mr. anp Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ. 


Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York 





Piano: Harmony and Theory 

Circulars on application . 
aan —_—— | ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
PLATON G. BROUN JOFF, | Contralto. 

Conductor and Composer, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals.—Vocal Instruction 


(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsako ! 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


—|LAURA WALLEN, 





MAY BROWN London—Emanuel Garcia. 
VIOLINIST. Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy. 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. Jame Oratories, Concerts, Musicals 
Building. A limited number of pupils will be received. 


Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York. Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York. 


THE 
VIRGIL 
PIANO 
SCHOOL, 


29 WEST 
15th ST., 
NEW YORK. ( 








)) Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited (/ 4 
to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. fe 
The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but A. K. 
is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 
acquiring of pianistic skill. %t.8. 2.22.2 8 ttt Jt VIRGIL, 
Only the very best exponents of the method em- DIRECTOR. 
ployed. FALL TERM commenced September 26,’08. ry 





Catalogues Sent Free Upon Application. ? 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, **%isted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty. 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 

PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 

; Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instrumcats. 

VOCAL. Theory, Harmon Counterpoint, Composition, 

Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 

















TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canadaea.) EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with 'rinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 
Music, Elocution, Languages. Attendance 922 last season. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


Zz. Fv. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 


New York. | 


anne hemassraed in class free to pupils. 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, 


West 57th St., New York. | 


'PAUL 








School of Elocution, Able Faculty. CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 


| INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 


Mate, EMMA RODERICK, 
| Rapid Development and Complete Education oi 
| the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEO. J. MAGER, 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training, Choral Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


'SIGNORG.CAMPANONE, _ 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 a New York 














BEYER-HANE, 
Cellist. 
For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Wolfsohn’s 
| Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
| York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Thé&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
| 111 East 59th Street, New York. 


|'Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
3DMUND SEVERN, 


Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















Mrs. 


Ww AL TER JEROME BAU SMANN N 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conlinctes. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
| 179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director 


| Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 





‘Tuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &c. 
For particulars and terms address 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg. S.C 


ARTHUR D. W OODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 

Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
“The Commonwealth,”’ East Orange, N. J 
Monday sand Thu irsdays 


WIALL ARD, Tenor. 


Officer d’Avadémie of rance; member of the 
Pacuity of Arts of Laval University Concertsand 
musicales Voice culture Lyric declamation 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, A| Thomas, (jounod, Massenet, Reyer, 
Fauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plancon 
and Paderewski, &c he Parker,”’ 123 West 39th 
st.;also Tuesdays and Fridays, 308 Carnegie Hal! 











COMPRENEZ ae UE CHAQUE FOIS 
oF E L‘ATTENTION S LECTEURS EST 

PPELEE SUR vous. AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-D£DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 

ble. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. 

7 ks English, German and Spanish. 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
gear rue Royal, la asmenenaed Champs-Elysees. 


M. Falcke 
Address, 








M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 





| Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
| SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Pari: 
P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort 7 — the year round. 
Not a stopping place, a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
throoms, Light 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


Mime. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
18 rue Washington, Saris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


M,. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1 Regisseur de la Scéne de l’'Opéra Comique, 
tage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
nha sana Public Auditions. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couise. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages. 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria. 
Von Der HeEYpDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich 


ETELKA GERSTER'S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Pietz No. 6. 











54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 


791 Tremont Street, 












7 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING 22s 


High Standard of Construction. 
<= DERBY, CONN. 


























JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. — 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice culture. 
poices ouptivanen 200 contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
“TI can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both maleand female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number ot pups 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 196 Fifth Avenue. New Vork. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 28 East 23d Street, New York. 





Good 

















EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 138 West 91st Street, New York. 
ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 


Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 


JOS. POKLOP RENALD, 
TENOR. 
Opera and Concert. Open for engagements. 
191 Lexington avenue, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 

Studio 112 Kast 18th Street New Vork 
TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 


Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
827 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 
SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 

















Boston. 
KATHERINE RICKER, 
Contralto. 


Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street. Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





W. A. HOWLAND, 
Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 
JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal! Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Muse. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. — 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
rench ool. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Steinert, wad. ‘ 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
rpist. 


Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 








Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 





Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Prospectus mailed free on aplication. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 





The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 
Virgil Clavier School, of Poston, 

H. S. WILDER, Director, 
Boston, Mass 





355 Boylston St., 


Mr. axp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER. 


162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music 
The Oxford, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK. 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont Street, Boston. 
KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 














Stamford, Conn. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 


Vocal Teacher, 
$11 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
2 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 














NEW YORK—Continued. 





F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative of the Galinparischeve system of 
Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Stenog- 
raphy. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
48 Lefferts Place. Brookly, N. Y 


EMMA K. DENISON, — 


Vocal Instruction. 





138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 98d St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 





_ London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus ory % the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue Leadon, w 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!’s Court, S. W., London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LonpDon, S. W 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—" SINKINS LONDON.” 











German Representative 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the joa of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, 
Sight Readin 
Operatic an 
studies at greatly reduced rates. 

rizes, &c., given. 

ces trom £1 118. 64. to £4 148. 64. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Accompanying, Sight Singin 
(Instrumenta!), Chorat Orchestra 
Chamber Music Classes. Second 
Scholarships. 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini) 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
meshod. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole = sentative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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CARE OF BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
LONDON, W., November 11, 1808.) 


HE National Grand Opera Company, Ltd., to which 
I referred last week, opens with a preliminary tour 


at Dublin on January 9, where the company remains for 


three weeks Following this come appearances at Cork 
the new theatre at Kennington—one of our suburbs—Not 


tingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh and_ possibly 


Dundee and Aberdeen. In addition to the artists enum 
erated last week are Misses Margaret Ormerod, Maude 
Crombie, as sopranos; Lydia Care, May Coleman, Julie 
Lennox, as contraltos; Messrs. H. Whitney Tew, Haig 
Jackson, as bassos, and possibly one or two of our popular 
light opera tenors The repertory is to include in Eng 
lish “Tannhauser,”” “Lohengrin,” “Faust,’ Cavalleria,”’ 
I Pagliacci,” “Don Giovanni,” “Il Trovatore,” ‘Hansel 
and Gretel The Lily of Killarney rhe Bohemian 
Girl” and ‘“ Maritana.’ The . spring season lasts from 


twelve to fourteen weeks, and the booking for the au 


tumn season, commencing in August, is already very prom 


sing In this month, the company intend giving one 
two big spectacular operas 
4 new opera by Dvorak is to be produced at Pragu 
ortly before Christmas, in the national dialect. Ars 
ther opera entitled ‘“Satanella,” composed by Roskozny 
s also to be given there This is not to be confounded 


with Balfe’s opera of the same name, given forty years 
igo at Covent Garden 
The Philharmonic Society and Mr. Sch 


come to arangements concerning the appearance during 


tz-Curtius have 





the coming season of Richard Strauss, who is then to 
conduct his !atest work, “Don Quixote.’ This will not 
in any way interfere with the engagement of Sir A. C 
Mackenzie as conductor, for Herr Strauss will merely b 
the chief Contine conductor whom the P 1 





»ociety engage every summer 
Herr van Rooy, who is at present on the Continent, ar 
ves here next week to give his “Lieder Abend” at the 


Schultz-Curtius concert, Prince’s Galleries, Wednesday 
g next. In addition to songs by Schubert, Schumann 
srahms, he will revive Beethoven’s song cycle, “An 


tl he sails for America 





Mr. Marsick has just returned here, and will give a 
violin recital at the Salle Erard in a few days Otto 


Hegnet will also give recitals at the same hall. Ffrangcon 
Davies has just announced his Continental tour, to com 
mence in January 

Among other operas to be produced on the continent, 1s 
one by Herr Loge, the Wagnerian tenor, and original 
Loge in “Der Ring des Niebelungen The opera is 
entitled “The Stranger,”” and is based by Felix Dahn, the 
poet, upon the Edda dealing with Baldour and the libera 
tion of the earth from darkness, or the dawn of day. It 
is said to be quite Wagnerian, and is to be given in April 
at the Royal Opera, Munich 


CONCERTS 


rhe first of Mr. Newman’s Wagner orchestral concerts 
last Monday evening was certainly of a high order. Who 
ever is responsible for the planning of the program is de 
serving of the highest praise The “Parsifal” prelud 
was placed at the beginning “Parsifal” is the mature 
utterance of Wagner’s sixty-sixth year, and it makes se 
verer demands on the listener’s attention than almost any 
work not written by Bach Following this came Bee 
thoven’s “Heroic” Symphony, brimful of youth, vigor 
revel, grace, jest, solemnity and self-reliance, interlaced and 
contrasted with his amazing skill. Then Philip Brozel sang 
Lohengrin’s “Legend,” and the orchestra next played the 
Entrance of the Gods to Valhalla The ponderous and 
epic “Trauermarsch” from “Die Goétterdammerung” fol 
lowed The contrast between the Funeral March, which 
forms the second movement of the “Heroic’’ Symphony, 
and that for Siegfried tn the “Gotterdammerung” could 
hardly be greater. It seems impossible that any composer 
could more eloquently or with greater skill express, as 
Wagner has done. the emotions the most highly strung 


must have felt when a great man has been borne to the 
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sepulchre with all the pomp and ostentation of a public 
funeral. But he who has followed his nearest and dear- 
est to the grave when no one was there to comfort him, 
and has wept in solitude for the voice that is hushed and 
the eyes that are closed forever, will find that Beethoven's 
chaster strains go deeper into the secret chambers of the 
heart. 

Mr. Brozel for his second number sang Siegfried’s 
‘Forge Song.” The boisterous “Ride of the Valkyries 
come to stun us, and to prepare us for the suave harmonies 
of the “Lohengrin” prelude, with which the program ended 
as soitly as it had begun. The horns and trumpets in a few 
trying passages spluttered and gurgled sufficiently to dis 
turb the attention of the critical ear, and the rhythm of the 
scherzo was a trifle increased. Mr. Brozel’s second num 
ber was well done, but he was much below the pitch of 
the orchestra in a great part of the “Lohengrin” Legend 
Hie made me think of a remark the sarcastic Von Bulow 
once made to a singer at rehearsal : “Madam, will you kind 
ly sing your A, that the orchestra may tune down to it? 
Mme. Hanka Schelderup surprised us at her second re 
cital at the Salle Erard, when this time she appeared not 
as pianist, but singer, almost more than at her first. From 
4 musical point of view she is a most interesting singe1 
with a vast amount of temperament, and a faultless musical 
understanding of the compositions she interprets The 
rub is at the vocal part of her performance The voice is 
unequal, the forte sometimes harsh, but the mezza voce very 
good. She also lacks that finish of production which keeps 
the beauty of the voice unaltered in the most excited pas 
sages. This is apart from her artistic conception. She 
might not have sufficient self-restraint, but that would not 
cause harshness of voice. She sang Schubert, Schumann, 
Richard Strauss, Senta‘'s Ballade from “The Flying Dutch 
man,” Grieg and some French songs, in the latter accom 

panying herself with admirable entrain. 

Another new singer has come to us, this time from New 
Zealand Mme. Cecilia Staunton gave a recital on the 
7th inst. at St. James’ Hall She has a warm and beau 

11 voice of contralto timbre, though she calls herselt a 





mezzo soprano Her French and English songs denoted 
much temperament, and the ease that great experience 
gives 

Mr. Sinkins’ concert, at Queen’s Hall, the 3d inst., was 
not largely attended. Miss Margaret Macintyre was the 
chief attraction, but this time she did not afford the satis- 
faction usually derivable from her expressive and intel 
lectual interpretations. She sang Agatha’s great aria from 
and though she sang it in German, gave it 
Weber’s ‘Freischitz” is 


Freischutz,” 
an entirely Italian conception 
free from the influence of the then powerful talian 
school, and is essentially German. Agatha sings first 

prayer, then a joyful valse, when she sees her lover 

ming toward her; little shakes and Italian trickeries are 
out of place in such a typical German song Mme. An 
toinette Santley and Mr. Santley were enthusiastically 
greeted, and a Miss Birmingham, an American singer, 
made a vety good impression with the air from ‘Samson 
et Dalila She has a fine mezzo soprano, and only lacks 
experience 

A series of concerts, arranged to take place in the studio 
of the late Lord Leighton, in aid of the “Leighton House 
Fund,” began last Monday afternoon To hear Mozart 
and Schubert in a room of singular acoustic perfection, 
surrounded by a wealth of beautiful drawings, friezes and 
busts, is a rare pleasure Piano trios by Schubert and 


Mozart, Schumann’s Romance in F sharp, and Chopin's 


study in G flat for piano, and songs by Brahms and Hu 
bert Parry made up an ideal program The execution 
of the trios left something to be desired, chiefly by the 
uncertain tempi adopted by Miss Marie Motto Paul 
Ludwig was hardly at his best, and Miss Fanny Davies 
had a somewhat difficult task in keeping things together 
\ singer of what I think may be called immense promise 
appeared—James McInnes He has so beautiful a voice 
and such obvious gifts as a vocalist, that although at pres 
ent immature he should certainly go far Brahms’ “Wir 
wandelten” wants greater lightness of treatment, and Dr 
Parry's delightful “Of All the Torments” and “Why So 
Pale” ask for greater decision of style than the singer as 
yet possesses Mr. McInnes gave a French song by way 
of encore, hardly showing, however, sufficient experience 
n the use of the language to make the attempt altogether 
successful. 

\t last Saturday’s Popular Concert there was again a 
large audience. The only piece of concerted music, Schu 
bert’s lovely “Rosamunde” quartet, was not more than 
mederately given. Lady Hallé, who was not looking very 
well, roused the audience to enthusiasm by her perform 
ance of Max Bruch’s rather pretentious and empty Ro 
mance in G M. de Pachmann played Weber’s A fiat 
Sonata, and as though to show he does not always exag 
gerate in one direction, played the first two movements 
with incredible tameness Kennerly Rumford sang beau- 
tifully. 

Mme. Paula Ehrenbacher, a young German singer, gave 
a very successful song recital on November 4, at St. James’ 
Hall. She has expressive and refined declamation, a flex- 
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ible voice, and one that might be more beautiful if not 
treated as a high soprano The naturally warm timbre 
points to the qualities of the mezzo soprano, and the oc- 
casional harshness and sinking intonation are probably only 
caused by an unnatural strain. Schubert's “Standchen”’ 
was beautifully sung, and in Tosti’s “Good-bye” the singer 
had caught the tragic pathos to perfection. Tivadar Nachez 
contributed some violin solos 

rhe two young sisters Nebriska, of Nebraska, pupils of 
Mme. Cellini, gave a concert at Steinway Hall on Novem 
ber 2, singing very prettily some songs and duets, and giv 
ing at the end the Constance and Wildrake scene from 
Ihe Love Chase,” in costume. Others who contributed 
were Miss Regina de Sales, Miss Lonsdale, Edwin Ware 
ham, Carlo Ducci, &c 


On Saturday afternoon last the first Ballad Concert of 


the thirty-third season was given at Queen’s Hall, when an 
audience only to be found at these functions again assem 
bled in full force ocarcely a seat was vacant, the heat 
was intense, the ventilation non-existing, the atmosphere 
oppressive, yet enthusiasm ran high, feet were stamped, 
umbrellas thwacked, and at the end of each song, like 
Oliver Twist, the public panted for ‘more rhe beauty 
of Miss Clara Butt’s voice none can deny, yet we were 
again forced to question her artistic style Divinites du 
Styx” demands an organ of her power, but it also needs 
a dignity of bearing, a majesty of rendering this lady has 


1 innocucus 


not Truth to tell, she is best suited to suc 
ballads as her second selection, Alicia Needham’s “Hush 

een,’ which depend for success on accent, rhythm, and 
effects acquirable by, and comprehensible to, the simplest 
intellects. But the subtler emotions, the delicate touches, 
temperamental rather than vocal, she may acquire 
ater Maude Valerie W hite’s When You Return, 


a new song, showed how the cleverest of us can be com 


nonplace. 

Miss Butt was thrice recalled, as was everyone else, hence 
the thought arises shall this be viewed in the light of a com 
pliment, or as proceeding from this unique ballad public, 
whose desire for their money's worth outweighs their ap- 
preciation Another new song, Miss Liza Lehmann’s 

Minuet,” one of her most charming and best written, was 
brought forward by Miss Evangeline Florence, who inter- 
preted it with a languorous grace quite irresistible. Here 
we have a vocalist who, did she sing before royalty or the 
untutored red Indians, would never be in style and selec 
tion aught but refined Some may censure her lack of 
idaptation lor our part we praise her inherent good 
taste Miss Louise Dale, in addition to Solveig’s song, 
introduced for the first time Walthew’s “May Dew,” an 
other pretty ballad predestined to vociferous applause and 
repetition, which repetition caused a reconsideration of 
one’s first impressions, pronouncing it “not so deep as a 
well, but ‘twill do 

Plunket Greene stepped onto the platform with that con 
descension of one who realizes he is the artistic bonne 
bouche of the afternoon In Lully’s “Bois Epais” he was, 
as so often, flat, but in the “Ecoute Jeannette” his imita 
tion of the fairy, staccato-syllabic manner of the French 
was admirable Later he gave Charles Wood’s “Jug of 
Punch” and “Over Here he juxtaposition of the two 
songs is almost painful, the one a rollicking orgy, the other 
a wail, sad, poignant, beautiful, its melancholy akin to that 
of Omar Khayyam’s quatrains. When I say Mr. Ed 
ward Lioyd was down, my readers will know his choice 
of songs, whose themes are always of “radiant glofy,” “star 


if eve,” and “golden gates.’ His voice was so good that 


we were near regretting his approaching retirement, though 
we recognize the wisdom of the saying, “Il faut se faire 
desirer x 

The third of the Schultz-Curtius concerts at Prince’s 
Galleries, was given last Wednesday evening, when, with 
the exception of Oscar Meyer’s three piano solos, the en 
tertainment was vocal. Herr von Dulong, Hugo Heinz 
(shortly to visit America), Frau von Dulong and Mrs 
Duncombe were the singers From every pore Herr von 
Wulong exudes the artistic; he is self-contained, quiet, de 
sirous of pleasing, yet would scorn to overstep the boun 
dary of good taste for the sake of effect His voice is 
small, mellow, beautifully trained, perhaps best expressed 
in the German word “‘Zart.’ His strong point is his pian 
ssimos, nor must we forget his negative quality of ab 
sence of the guttural His selections were Massenet’s 
Mozart’s “An Cloe,” 


Auftrage” (encored), and duets by Mendelssohn and Cor 


Chindo gli occhi,’ Schumann’s 


nelius, in which he was joined by Hugo Heinz To us 


is almost incomprehensible that so excellent a singer find 


such poor recognition Can it be for his lack of blatancy 

Hugo Heinz was in his best mood, and sang with warmt! 
and spirit His baritone has color, richne and reso 
nance; his choice of songs too showed good taste, and his 
rendering of them brought the chief applaus« the even 
ing His style and tone-color tickle the senses e is es 

sentially sensuous; sybaritic—characteristics that provoke 


] } 


Frau von Dulong has a mezzo soprano 


ephemeral success 
of not pleasing quality Her singing is erudite, but it is 


just this singing through the head alone that gives it an 
Che remaining singer, 


absence of charm and sympathy 














S 


Mrs. Duncombe, has a sweet, childlike soprano, commend- 
and a not quite perfect French accent. 

In Faure’s ‘Priére,” Ambroise Thomas’ air from 
Mignon,” she was rapturously applauded; but it must be 
remembered that in addition to her voice she has an un- 
During the inter- 


able flexibility, 
and 


usually appealing appearance. 
val the audience strolls through the different rooms, some 


some to jest, a very 


pretty, 


to examine the pictures, some to flirt, 
few to discuss the performance, while one or two brilliantly 
bedizened and bediamoned, were observed to 
with a movement of fea- 


attired ladies, 
converse in high, excitable tones, 
ture, a sparkle of eye that deceived many but not all, and 
betokened a pitiful yearning for a brief respite from the 
hollowness of their lives 

\ thick fog greeted the first concert of the twenty-eighth 
season of the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall last 
[Thursday evening, yet proved no deterrent to lovers of the 
“Elijah” Mme. Ella Russell and Messrs. 
Edward Lloyd and Santley. The performance was good— 
the were trim, the orchestra 
and the conductor, Sir Fred- 
alert and wiry. Madame Russell was in bet- 
ter voice than we have heard her for many a long day. The 
also the inefficient qual- 


and admirers of 
supérlatively so; soloists 
sound, the chorus energetic, 


eric Bridge, 


tremolo seemed less pronounced, 


ity of her middle register, and—was it reality, or that dis- 
tance lent enchantment to the sound?—that almost asth- 
matic breathiness which accompanies her so faithfully 


seemed for the moment departed. Would it could be for- 
ever! 
Apart from the charm of her voice, she has that of man- 
a friendly graciousness, without a trace of patronage, 
simple that admire doubly in 
that we thought it extinct in musical artists. Mlle. Ravogli’s 
though tremendously improved, is still far from 
Her better, but 
she is not meant for this work, and the operatic 
constantly peeps forth. She received good applause, but 
not that Edward Lloyd forced and 
quivered and did nought to disprove the charge of throati- 
ness leveled against our tenors. Mr. Santley is always gen- 
therefore, despite his want of style, 
Of all, 
and met with 


ner— 


and a unaffectedness we 


English, 


perfect. rendering of oratorio, also, is 


in reality, 


her talent lies way. 


uine in his work, we 


frequently applaud where we might criticise. on 


this occasion, he sang with the greatest ease, 


quite an ovation, deservedly, too, for his rendering of 
“Is Not His Heart Like a Fire?” The assisting singers, 
Miss Maggie Purvis, Miss Edith Leslie, Messrs. Fell and 


Dearth did well, but passed unnoticed, as is always the case 
when long established favorites stand beside them 


Sunpay Music THREATENED 
At the meeting of the music and dancing licensing com- 
mittee of the London County Council this morning, the 
renewal of these licenses in all places where such amuse 
ments are given came under discussion. With reference 
to the concerts at Queen’s Hall much controversy took 
place between Mr. Newman and his representative, and 


those 





who for one reason and another opposed — his Teceiv- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ing the license. No objection was urged against the qual- 
ity of Mr. Newman’s Sunday evening entertainments. It 
would have been absurd to do so, for these concerts are 
too well known, liked and patronized, the orchestra being 
one of the best in London, the music of the highest class, 
and the individual performers of the first rank in the musi- 
As to the audience, it is drawn from all 
ranks of life, and the one circumstance common to the lives 
of all 
day in the week for recreation. 

It is just these people who evince a desire for a purify- 


cal profession. 


is that their several vocations leave but this one 


ing form of relaxation who find themselves treated as dis 
orderly persons, exposed to such disciplinary treatment as 
these must expect to undergo. It was decided to recom- 
mend a renewal of the license, providing the hall should 
“for private gain or by way of 
Sans PEuR 


not be used on Sundays 


trade.” 


A Promising Young Contralto. 


Bond, 
admired, 


Miss 


voice is so 


Mabelle Louise the young contralto, whose 


much is beginning a season which 
promises to be one of exceptional activity. She sang with 
the “Persian Garden” Quartet, consisting of Miss Sara King 
Peck, soprano; Mr. Pollock, tenor; Miss Bond, contralto, 
and Mr. Ensworth, bass, at Unity Hall, Hartford, 
Thursday evening, with great success, and will again sing 
with the same quartet at an early date in Brooklyn. She 


already booked, and her manager, Mr. 


last 


has numerous dates 
Fellows, is having considerable call for her. 
The Bachellers in New England. 


3acheller, the popular tenor, and his accom 
beautiful 


Willis E 
plished wife, 
giving recitals with gratifying 
3elow are some of the notices that were pub 


who possesses a voice, 


soprano 


have been success in New 
England 


lished in Maine newspapers: 


Mr. and Mrs. Bacheller gave an ideal recital in Music 
Hall to a large and enthusiastic audience, who, judging 
from their spontaneous applause, which came at times with 
almost cyclonic force, showed that they were delighted 
from beginning to end. The artistic singing of Mr. Bach 
eller is without a doubt second to no tenor in America 
He displays thorough culture and a refinement in his con 
ception of the simplest folksong or the grand arias from 


the great masters. There is no lack in purity of tone, in 
the softest pianissimo, which was displayed many times 
in the mezzo voce, and in the crescendo to the most 


powerful fortissimo he displayed endurance and grandeur 
of a most superb tenor of the robusto type. There really 
seems to be no end to his capability of resonance and 
power. We have not been so thrilled by any tenor since 
the best days of Campanini.—Portland Argus. 


The recital last evening in Music Hall given by Mr 
and Mrs. Bacheller was a grand success. A large audience 
gathered, including most of the music-loving people of the 
town, and many others came from the towns adjoining, 
showing their interest in the talented vocalists Mr 

sacheller has a fine tenor voice, capable of wide range; 











especially noticeable are his high notes, clear and reson 
ant as a bell. He has good command of his voice, and 
in that sweet little ballad, “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” 
his voice was heard at its best —Farmington Chronicle 

The concert was far and away the best ever heard 
Franklin County The program was bound to please, 
being so highly diversified as to express every mood, but 
taxing to the utmost the powers of a singer on account 
of the required versatility. Mr. Bacheller has a clear, full, 
powerful and pleasing tenor voice, suggestive of much re 
serve force and full of sweetnes His charm of manner 
and his ease of bearing win bien 6 favor, even before his rich 
voice is heard. This favor is soon turned to rapt admira 
tion at the revelation of his vocal ability —Farmington 
Argus 


Wilson F. Morse, 
servatory of Music, 
to Mr. 


I desire to convey to you my high appreciation of the 


musical director and principal Con 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary, thus wrote 


Bacheller: 


delightfully artistic song recital given before our faculty 
and students in Music Hall, November 2, by yourself and 
your estimable wife. The high artistic excellence of your 


singing, your true conception and rendition of the entire 
program given were only excelled if possible by the purity 


and grandeur of your voice No tenor ever thrilled me as 
you did on that evening since the best days of Brignoli 


and Campanini. Always true to pitch, with a warmth of 
tone that sets fire to every sympathetic musical soul pres 
ent, with a delicacy of tone and expression that is not to 
be forgotten, and with a breadth and enduring power that 
satisfies the most exacting listener that your reserve force 
will not be exhausted even in the most trying climaxes 
With highest regards, believe mé 
Your friend, 


WILson F 


Mort 


Fstablished 1867 


Chiengrrusi 


College Buildama, 
2e2 Michigan Boul 


Dr Fi | at fe Id. ) resident 
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A Challenge. 
38 West THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, ' 
NEw YorK, November 25, 1898. ‘ 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
66 RITIQUE?” stated in his last article that “nothing 
oy can be proved on paper.” This is the last ditch of 
the metaphysician and mystic in an argument. I might 
ask him why he has taken up so much space in your valu- 
able paper if this is his opinion? 

However, to show that I am not averse to proving 
things by actual demonstration, as well as on paper, I 
propose to give a public demonstration on the subject of 
voice production his demonstration will be held at 
Columbia University, 116th street and Amsterdam avenue, 
room 304 Physics Building, on Tuesday, December 6, at 
3 p. M. A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
in this subject to be present 

No tickets are needed and no admission will be charged 
\ special invitation extended to “Critique,” Belari 
J. Stanford Brown, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, “J. O. B 
E. J. Myer, Max Decsi, **M. J.,” “Student” and any others 
who hold thatt he VOICE s immaterial ntangible and 


mysterious 


An opportunity will be given for free discussion, and I 
shall be very glad to receive suggestions or answer ques 
tions from anyone present. If these gentlemen have the 
courage of their convictions let them come out and up 
hold them; if not, then let them forever hold their peace 


I should be glad to have Belari, or any other teacher, 


bring any ol his pupils and have their oices tested by our 


photographic apparatus. I venture to predict that none of 
these gentlemen will be present. If not, this fact will be 





reported to you 


come Very sincerely yours 


Something Important for Singers and Vocal 
Teachers. 


Editors The Musical Courier 


7; R inexpert and erratic contributor, Floyd 5S 
Muckey, M. D., richer in cheek (excuse the word) 


than in vocal science, not having been able to cure him 


self of the wounds inflicted by Messrs. Stanford Brown 


John Howard, “Critique” and myself, is virtually dead and 
buried, according to general opinion, to the vocal profes 
sion 

In his pain, his anger badly repressed, and in his mania 


for showing his superior ignorance of all pertaining t 








the singin e, he seems to have willingly forgotte 
that the first time he addressed me, pretending to “abate 
the nuisance ny irrefutable doctrines were for hin 
I challenged him on practical gr This challenge 

here repeat, and if Floyd S. Muckey can _ practically 
prove the efficacy of the antique theories he is trying t 


1 


resuscitate he should take up the gauntlet I have throwr 
down. His professional honor and his personal dig 
demand it, and if he does not do so we shall have the right 
to affirm that these theories, rejected by science more t! 


half a century age re nothing more 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Dr. Muckey, lacking reasons and being drawn into an en- 
tanglement from which he cannot escape, contents himself 
with discussing words, outrageously misquotes the asser- 
tions of all those who combat him, talks to us of vocal 
phenomena which exist only in his imagination, and in his 
pedantic pretention to be considered a vocal physiologist 
he talks to us of vocal physiology more like a veterinary 
surgeon from a small country village than a physician, 
forgetting even the circumspection exacted by his pro 
iession. This method of discussing does not command the 
respect of anyone, for it shows that the one using it does 
not know the A B C of the matter he is treating 

If Dr. Muckey imagined he could annoy vocal teachers 
because he found some as erratic as himself, he was greatly 
mistaken, for back of them exists a vocal teacher who does 
not refuse a discussion Dr. Muckey’s inappropria.« 
phraseology, his senseless misquotations, his descriptions 
of absolutely false physiological phenomena, his kinder 
garten logic, and his not very scrupulous way oi crushing 
the truth in an argument, might produce some effect on 
the incompetent reader to whom he addresses himself 
but among those who understand the matter well enough 
to teach him what he ignores, it would only produce 
hilarity. 

Therefore it is more than time to end this deluge 
senseless words, tear off the mask from this pretentious 
young M. D., and enter the ground of practical demon 
stration, where I can convince singers and vocal teachers 
that all this vocal Muckeyology is but a mass of aberra 
tions leading to ridicule and to the inevitable ruin of the 
voice. On this ground I again call Floyd S. Muckey 
M. D., although I am convinced that he will not accept 


my call, for he knows perfectly well that he cannot prove 


a single one of his assertions concerning the proper, artis 


tic, correct production of the sing 





ingg voice 
The tenacity shown by him in sustaining the erroneous 
J ) g 


1 


theories he has learned from one of the many books writ 
ten by those incompetent to write on the matter proves 
that Dr. Muckey has never seen the larynx of a singer 
in action. If it were not so, how dare he deny the exist 
ence of what properly or improperly are called registers 
of the voice? To deny this, I repeat, it is necessary to 


ear incapable of distinguishing the difference 





between the sound of a flute and the noise of a bass drum 
If Dr. Muckey had seen the larynx of a singer in action 
or if he had simply heard Lilli Lehmann, Jean and Edouard 
de Reszké, Pol Plancgon sing during his first season in 
New York, Madame Eames during her first and last sea 
on, my illustrious pupil Madame Nordica and many 
thers, how dare he say that the low position of the larynx 
lestroys the voice, because this position demands great 


scular effort, when hundreds of sins 


rs unconsciously 





lire this position of the larynx indisper abso 





utely necessary for the correct and artisti 
e voice? And in what book, upon what subjects has 
he studied vocal physiology and the pathology of the 
hroat when he affirms that the low position of the larynx 
uring singing produces irritation of the vocal cords and 
liminishes the cavities that reinforce vocal sound? 
Such affirmations are purely grotesque from a physio 
1 


gical point of view, and show an ignorant and heedless 


ness incomprehensible in a physician making frantic 








7 





efforts to procure a clientéle. If Dr. Muckey knew any 
thing of vocal physiology, he would have immediately un 
derstood the immense advantages that the low position 
of the larynx offers to singers while singing, and would 
not have reasoned on this point like an overcome school 
boy 

In the first place, Dr. Muckey seemed surprised at my 
theory (a theory deducted from practical facts) as being 
something new \ few weeks later, after reflection, and in 
his fury to combat right and leit, he told us he has spoiled 
his own voice (they tell me he never had a voice) by sing 
ing with a low larynx. If this were true he must have a 


larynx similar to a donkey’s, for, according to the theory 





of Aristotle the donkey brays by lowering and raising 
his larynx, producing a weak and flute-like sound by low 
ering the larynx and a powerful, voluminous sound by 
raising it This shows to what point Dr. Muckey de 
scends in his combative fury 


And now as a bouquet for vocal phantasmagoria with 





which F] yd S. Mu Key \1 amuses us, I will add one 


incompetence in vocal matters 





by reproducing one of his stupendous assertions, the shock 
of which would take away the breath of anyone who 
keeps up with the progress and discoveries made in vocal 
physiology during the last forty years. Read carefully the 


textual words of the man who says: 


ny unsuspecting and innocent people, and as 





jar as my time and limited grasp of language will permit, 
I shall expose this fraud and wrong 


He did not express himself in this way in a letter ad 





dressed irom Minnesota to one of his friends, a vocal 
teacher. Changing ntentions at the present time, Dr 
Muckey denounces himself, for “fraud and wror are all 
that can be found in the theories that he preaches. Here 


is the proof: In one of s diatribes addressed to Edmund 


: 
J. Myer, he says literally rhe truth is that those false 
vocal cords shoul ipletely relaxed during tone pro 
duction, as this position is the only one which will allow 


free vibration of the true cords—an absolute essential of 


103 years old, 





ce the discovery of the laryngoscope, 
which came to prove its falsity. This is the progress and 
takes his in 
tellectual nourishment 

The hundrerds of observations gathered by several cele 
brated physiologists from different singers, among whom 
they cite the names of Patti, Nilsson, Fauré, Villaret, Bel 
val, Roger, &c., and by myself from about 300 singers, 





among whom figure such celebrities as Ortolani, Grossi 
Testa, Volpini, Bonnehée, Nicolit liberini, Maiquez 
Guidott« lamberlil &c have demonstrated that the 


false vocal cords play an important role in the forma 
n of the tones of the voice The same fact was con 
stated in experiments made with the dissected larynx and 
with the artificial larynx. The results of these experiments 
anyone can repeat them—were given in works of vocal 
physiology, that Dr. Muckey does not know, which proves 
his incompetency, since he finds himself half a century be 
hind the progress of science. Besides, from facts gathered 
in the clinics ¢ hospita ind the private clinics of differ 


ent throat specialists, which have been published in maga 
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zines, medical journals and bulletins, all vocal physiolo- 
gists and throat specialists know, except Dr. Muckey, that 
if we cut the false vocal cords in any individual, his speak- 
ing voice will be altered and his singing voice disappear. 
Let us reflect a little. Dr. Muckey, convinced that the false 


vocal cords take no part in the production of the tones 
of the voice, would not hesitate to cut these ligaments in 
a singer’s throat. Will he assume the responsibility and 
in case the singer loses his voice will he indemnify him 
for If he is convinced he will say yes, in which 
case | offer to pay the expenses of the operation, which 
shall be made by one of the eminent physician specialists 
of New York, and I will recompense the singer who will 
lend himself to aid me in practically proving the incompe 
Dr. Muckey in vocal physiology, and in “voice 
Ihe operation is simple and not painful. 
seem strong to my readers, but it 


his loss? 


tence of 
training.” 
This language may 
is the language of truth by a man convinced by facts gained 
from thirty-five years’ experience and observation, and 
who has never accepted theories from books unless he has 
been able to prove their truth in practice. 
I desire to say that I do not believe I give offense to 
Dr. Muckey by considering him a nullity in these mat- 
ters, for to obtain the diploma of M. D., a candidate is in 
no part of the world examined in vocal physiology, or 
‘voice training.’ Vocal physiology is a branch of human 
knowledge, cultivated by a very restricted number of sci- 
entists, physicians or not physicians (there are hardly three 
of any value living to-day), consequently one can be emi- 
nent in vocal physiology and a nullity in medicine, as one 
be medicine and a nullity in vocal physi- 
ology and in Muckey, as I am 


can eminent in 
“voice training,” like Dr 


ready to practically prove. 
CONCLUSION. 


The fear of tiring the patience of the readers of THE 
MusIcaL Courier prevents me from refuting one by one 
the assertions of Dr. Muckey, but as ‘‘a prompt payer does 
not refuse a guarantee,” I here state that if at the end of 
two weeks I do not receive notice through the columns of 
[He MusicaL Courter that Dr. Muckey accepts my chal 
lenge, I shall devote one day each week to publicly demon 
strate, in my own music room, the falsity of the doctrines 
preached by him. 

These demonstrations will take place every five minutes, 
a sufficient length of time to show his errors as well as 
the efficacy of the precepts that I have given in my “Open 
Letter to Singers and Vocal Teachers.” These practical 
demonstrations will be comprehensible for musicians, non- 
musicians, the deaf, dumb and blind, for they can be simul- 
taneously or separately appreciated by the hearing, sight 
and touch 

This is the way that men talk and act who are certain of 


proving the truth. EMILIO BELARI. 


Miss Carol Badham. 


Miss Carol Badham, who has just returned from Paris, 
after a season of triumph in that city, has already made 
arrangements for a number of musicales among the élite 
of New York city. During her stay abroad she was for 
a time the guest of Mme. la Comtesse d’Enieville, who is 
celebrated for her beauty and her salon. 


Heinrich Meyn. 


Heinrich Meyn, the well-known baritone, began his vocal 
career and operatic study under Paul Ehrke, in Hamburg 
He studied oratorio at the High School, Berlin, and pur- 
sued his lyric study under Stockhausen at Frankfort. His 
voice is of a mellow and vibrant quality, even throughout 
and as brimful of pathos as it is of con- 
Two specific and valuable 
qualities distinguish his talent—his versatility and his quick 
The compass of Mr. Meyn’s voice enables 
He has 


its wide range, 


vincing dramatic strength. 
power of study 
him to sing roles within widely different range. 


a repertory of twenty-four operas, innumerable English, ° 


German, French and Italian songs, and about sixty-eight 
cantatas and oratorios. He is now working on an aria by 
Max Bruch, and the new baritone solo which was especially 
written for him by Liza Lehmann, entitled “Young Loch- 


invar,”’ for which he has already many engagements. 
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IV. Plisslgasse 3 ir 

LTHOUGH what is given below is on a subject long 
A since passed by, still as it was written then and only 
delayed by unavoidable hindrance and illness in our fam- 
ily, I hope I may still be allowed to pay my tribute to a 
woman more than to a character 
was unique in this prosaic age of materialistic insistence 


an empress, who as 


and realistic points of view 


« « 


he 


Elizabeth of Austria shall stand, as she now does, for 
a type of the ideal—at once potent and isolated in this 
decline of ideals and all belief in them; absolute and per- 
sonal in her influence on an empire and a people—a light 


shining through the darkness of a “naughty world.” 
. * * 


“Plus je connais hommes, plus j’aime chiens.’ 
Slizabeth, very likely, when she turned her 
Finding nowhere 


So thought 
young affections upon dogs and horses. 
the ideal happiness of being ideally loved, even her hus 
band’s “heart being too large for one affection,” as some- 
one has expressed it; crushed by the vindictiveness of 
envy, hatred and malice to her own and husband’s home, 
and not content with the sham and vain show of pretense, 
nor the icy conventionalities of the Austrian court, she 
sought some small comfort in the proverbial fidelity and 
grateful affections of her dogs. 

For even a dog knows how to appreciate affection and 
devotion and returns it with fidelity. It is only we hu 
mans who murder one another’s hearts in cold blood and 
return love and kindness with injuries and ingratitude. 

I have seen a dog crawl back and lick the master’s hand 
who struck him a blow, but I have never seen a human 
accept reproof from another without resentment and vin- 
dictiveness. I have seen a dog starved and thin and mis- 
erable, gladly sharing the crumbs of poverty with his mas 
ter, but I have seldom known a human to remain a friend 
indeed when adversity knocks at our door. 

Oh, dreary, “common world!” that kills the prophets 
and stones with curses and maledictions those who come 
to you with love and peace; that hates with unrelenting 
hatred nobler and loftier purposes than your own, and 
would fain, if possible, besmirch a higher character with 
a higher mission, and cannot rest until in reputation, at 
least, ye have made it like unto yourselves. 
still ring, the great gates open and 
the “king’s children” shall still come unto you, be 
thrust out with rage and hate—how long? 

And is rage and hate the only wrong you have done? 

Ah, no! The greatest wrong is the wrong you have 
done to yourselves. It is not so much that you did not 
love and receive the “king’s children” as that you ren 
dered it impossible for them to love and receive you; 
not that you were false to those who reposed love and 
confidence in you, but that you proved false to yourselves. 
The tears you have caused to flow were shed fer your- 


The great bells will 
to 


selves. . 
You have done worse than this—you have cast a slur on 


all humanity. You invest higher and better natures with 
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a look of askance at the whole human race. You have 
groveled unto materialism until the earthy clay has per- 
meated your very marrow. Your insistent realism has 
turned everything into disgust and loathing. 

Say what you will, there is no more love, there is no 
more faith, there is no more trust! “Love in ruins,” in- 
deed! All, all, is ashes, cinders and dust! 

Ah! did I say there is no more love? But yes, there is a 
love that still it ] ol 


le souls for that 
supernal love, that supernal beauty, that love that is born 


reins is the love our 
of spirit and finds its only realization, its only return, in 


the world of spirits; for here it may not dwell. Here the 
white dove of innocence and peace can find no rest for the 
sole of her foot except she retire into the ark of seclusion, 
her only safety until the mount that is higher than earth 
is reached, whose top pierces the heavens. 

Oh! Phe 
shame upon you’ that the character of Elizabeth 


stand alone in her time! 


miserable, groveling world! very dogs cry 


should 


* * * 


Elizabeth was not only a “harmless woman who rode 
well to hounds.” She of sup 
port to the Emperor at a time when, as 
without her he could not have borne up under the crush 


was a source incalculable 


he himself said, 


ing sorrows that overwhelmed them. She displayed a 
resistance to the “slings and arrows of outrageous for 
tune” so noble as only a character like hers could be 
capable of. And she has set an example of noble, philo- 
sophical heroism and endurance to us poor sorrowing 


and suffering the world over 

Where she was impatient and restless under the harass- 
ing annoyances and grievances of “unbearable mankind,” 
she was ever the gentle woman, with the angel’s heart and 
the angel’s hand to the needy and the suffering. Herself 
to give, herself to spend—that was her life 
How well has Emerson said that the “noble and simple 


recognize at sight!’”” No tears flowed so quickly as her's 


at heroic self-sacrifice; no testimony so ready to the 
hero’s true greatness, which is ever goodness as well 
The Empress tears at the “Sarg” of that brave Hungarian 
hero were a more precious tribute than an enrollment in 
any legion of honor. She was a woman, too, of extra 
ordinary mental ability. She was in perfect command of 
all the languages of this hybrid Austrian realm 

She spoke, it is said, Hungarian as well as her native 


tongue, and she was not only in intimate acquaintance but 


thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Magyar literature 


and art. Her latest studies were in Greek. For this she 
professed the greatest enthusiasm. With the assistance of 
Christomanus in her studies she was translating her be- 
loved Shakespeare from English into Greek just before 
her death. 

Elizabeth had an interest for artists and the musical 
world generally, united as she was by the close ties of 


kindred, as well as almost passionate love and sympathy, 
to the unhappy Ludwig, with whom she has at last shared 
the sad fortunes of that ill-fated house, and to whom the 
world owes a great debt of gratitude for the fostering of 


a musical movement paramount in its trend and influence 


in the musical future 


* * * 
She stands to-day as a monument of ideal love and 
beauty, and her life reads like a romance—like a beautiful 
dream that must surely pass away in this prosaic time 


leaving only fleeting recollections of the days when love, 
goodness, truth and beauty were honored more than that 
vulgar material thing the world calls “success”; when 
heroism and endurance inspired our admiration more than 


multitude 


small worldly triumphs that the noisy 


those 

herald with shouts and acclamation 
Like Louise of Prussia, Elizabeth can 

shall be said that I suffered much and endured nobly.” 


- 


say 


” 


Cyrano, once Now that 
idealism, nothing comes more apropos than the ideal hero 
whose 


* 


more we are speaking of 
of self-sacrifice, the noble cadet of Gascogne, to 
claims upon our worshipful admiration and living remem- 
brance Rostand has done well to awaken a forgetful pos- 


terity, and, as Ralbeck has said, to “turn to the enemies of 
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romance 


idealism the longest nose” of history, not to speak of so that one writer ventured to say that the art of her 


toilets was greater than the art of her acting. I shall not 


To me the noblest line that Rostand has put into the be as harsh as that, especially as her personality itself is 


mouth of his hero, and the most dramatic, is 
Moliére a du génie et Christian était beau 

Moliére had stolen his “genius” and Christian the love 
that was really after all Cyrano’s, and there is the tragedy 
of his whole life in eight words! Like Rostand, it is to 
the spirit of Cyrano that I wish to render this humble 
homage, albeit Tue Musica. Courter has already done 
the author and his hero full justice 

I will say in passing that the play was well though hard- 
ly enthusiastically received in Vienna. Many attribute its 
great success in Berlin to Fulda, he being the German 
translator, and incredibly well has he caught that light 
touch of wit, the tragico-comico aroma of this drama 

The German play of words, of wit and satire, gentle 
pathos and tender passion, is, surprisingly to me, even 
more “fetching” than the French at times But Fulda 
gives the play a romantic rather than heroic cast Frau 
Devrient was not all that sprightly, vivacious, impulsive 
capricious, winsome, gracious and_ graceful, irresistible 
Roxane required, sometimes overdoing and at other times 
decidedly underdoing the part. Roxane is a child of na 
ure, and is not theatrical and never heavy; hence the 
nore naturally her part is conceived the better 

Herr Hartmann takes the part of Cyrano a little too 
seriously Tragic as life is for him, Cyrano puts on a 


1 


careless outside to the worid, and when he is not fight 
ing a duel and in a rage, he takes life cavalierly, if gal 
lantly, and smiles grimly at the sad freaks of fortune and 
fate. 

He is a sort of Mercutio-Romeo combination, as some 
one has already pointed out Tragic or sad, as the situ- 
ation may be, the humorous side of it never fails to ap 





peal to hin en if the next moment he, li Mercutio 
realizes he may be a “grave man.” 

Grave and at once humorous as a Browning (or Shake- 
speare, as all say), Rostand has given his poetry a spright 


y, airy grace that belongs to neither of these poets, and is 


uutside of the French language, “impossible.” 
So dramatic are the features that it could be well acted 


in pantomime alone, unless the balcony scene be excepted 


while the “Broderie”’ of love and tender passion 1s indis 
pensable to the play It is just here where “Cyrano turns 
his long nose to the enemies of idealism.” We grant it 





was not ‘practical’; it did not at all suit idealistic purposes 
to give or lend his spirit to win the affections of the only 


woman he loved for another man 


But this is the Cyrano we love and admire, whose gentle 


spirit bequeaths itself to posterity. Egoistic enough in 
other matters pertaining to himself, he blends strange 
mixture of egoism and self abnegation often seen in the 


genius. The Cyrano who fights countless victorious duels 
the “unafraid” Cyrano “the bold,” who chases single 
handed a thousand men; the brave cadet of Gascogne, 
slaying the Spaniard in avengement of Christian’s death, 
s not the Cyrano who says “Moliére a du génie,” and 
much more not the Cyrano who says, in sweetest and com 
pletest self-sacrifice 
Certes, ce sentiment 

Qui m’envahit, terrible et jaloux, c’est vraiment 

De l'amour, il en a toute la fureur triste 

De l’amour—et pourtant, il n’est pas egoiste! 

Ah! que pour ton bonheur, je donnerais le mien 

Quand meme tu devrais n’en savoir jamais rien 

S’il se pouvait par fois, que de loin, j’entendisse 

Rire un peu le bonheur, né de mon sacrifice 


* o * 


I have no words to express my enjoyment of this poem, 
and the fact that a child of ten years can read this in 
the original and feels an interest which does not permit 
her to lay the book down until finished, speaks for a testi 
mony to the universality of its real genius It appeals 
alike to the learned and unlearned, to the young and the 
old, to the wise man and the clown Rostand has called 
back to the present the genius of the Elizabethan age, and 
will leave this barren age not destitute of real genius 


He is and will be among the sadly few who stamp them 
selves as men of their time 
Jane Hading came to Vienna and great was the glory 


of her toilets and great was the fame thereof—so much 
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so pleasing that what began with restrained admiration 
and appreciation soon grew to love and enthusiasm. Never 
theless her toilets filled more space in the papers than 
the dramatic criticisms, and this should be a caution to 
young actresses to let their art rather than their dress 


praise them Witness Agnes Sorma, who is great in the 
simplest of dress, and needs no accessories of the toilet to 


proclaim her one of the first actresses on the modern 
stage 

Jane Hading appeared here in the roles of L’Etrangére 
ges” as 
Noces.” 
r role in 


Evidently Hading’s trend is toward the 


La Dame aux Cameélias, and in “Le Maitre de 


Claire, “La Princesse de Bagdad’ and “Visite 





Hading chose the Duchess of Septmonts for 
“L’Etrangére.” 
side of sentiment Pain and joy—these are the passions 
she knows how best to lend full expression Her face is 
one of the emotional type, and possesses charming mo 


Her toilets 


role, I believe, than 


bility and great variety of 


expressio! 


aroused more of a sensation in thi 





this role, too, she seemed first to 


in all the others; and ir 
find her true self, warmer, less mannered and conventional ; 


st sensibility deepest pain 


she discovers tones of swee j 
fiery indignation and pathetic resignation. The whole per 
formance was interesting, and if not of the highest o1 
der, bespeaks promise and fulfillment, if Hading, with 
her evident and best gift of self-criticism, will not be con 





tent with smaller success, but strives for er, ripe 
development of evident talent, if not (thus far seen), gen 
ius 

“Die Weisse Dame” of Boildieu has been thus far the 
greatest “premiére’’ of the season; or one should rather 
say, the new staging, cast and new study of an old work 


Mahler, 


with keenest of eyes and most conscientious pains, repro 


which amounted almost to a premiére feature 


duced most appreciatingly all the delicate satire, piquancy 
and verve of this old-time favorit 
Richter, as you all know, has said adieu to the Vienna 


Whether it was a lame arm or the state of 





Court Opera 


the treasury that was the cause of so regrettable a de 
parture, it is none the less a great loss to Vienna But 


I hear he receives a pension and will spend 1 
time in England after his Manchester season is over 

No man called out so much responsive sympathy and en 
thusiasm from his orchestra as he, and however he may 


have “lapsed” in Wagnerian matters to please modern o1 
“dilettantish” taste, he seemed to me more in understand 


ing with the great Wagner’s noble conceptions, and more 


capable of reproducing them than any other modern di 


rector. 


loss than she now seems 


Vienna has sustained a greater 


I speak for myself when I say it 


capable of realizing [ 


cannot be regretted too profoundly; but it is England's 
gain 


Now that I am speaking of the opera I must recall the 


hour when at the rising of the curtain for the first act of 


Mozart’s “Figaro” the manager appeared, and in evident 
and deep emotion closed the performance before it began 
by order of the Emperor. The audience all arose in the 
greatest astonishment, only one or two in the boxes di 
vining the cause, but all apprehending so much of the sad 


truth that a great calamity must have befallen the empire 





or the imperial house. It was not until all had reached the 


streets and saw the excited crowds gathered at the cor 


ners, and heard first the cries of incredulity and then con 


firmation of the news which the black bordered “extras” 
were quickly passing from one to the other 
. 2 @ 

At this very hour the members of our own family were all 
seated at supper, when they were startled by a tapping on 
the window shutters of our country house in Voslau, and 
a voice excitedly calling for his Excellency the Baron 
a well-known general in the army living in the next house 
This was followed by the astounding words “Die Kaiserin 
ist ermordet!” (the Empress is murdered!) 

All arose, and going quickly to the window opened the 
shutters and read from the black bordered leaf the shock 


ing news. Almost simultaneously seemed to rise from 


every house (for the bearer of these tidings was going 
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from house to house) a universal cry of lamentation and 
sorrow, for the empress was really loved in every loyal 
Austrian family, and the air seemed literally filled with 


cries of grief 


Great preparations are being made for the Goldmark 
premiére of “Briseis,” to be performed in December in the 
Court Opera 


rhe forthcoming season in Vienna promises to see more 
of the greatest artists than ever before known in a single 
season. Among these are Sauret, Ysaye, Chaminade, Sar 
asate, Sauer, D’Albert, Lehmann, Landi, Pregi, Petschni 


off, Joachim, Sembrich, Carrefio and Menter and others 


equally well known 
I should say before closing that October 12 was cele 
brated in the Burg Theatre here as the rooth anniversary 
the opening of the Weimar Theatre by Goethe and 
Schiller’s play of ‘““Wallenst iger und Tod” in 1798 


Sindrock, after requesting a higher sal: which did 





1 


not correspond with the treasurer's ability, has requested to 
be released from her contract with the Burg Theatre. Bar 
escu, who is greatly desired as a successor t Wolter in 
the Burg Theatre, is guesting at the Raimund Theatre it 


the roles of Heimat, Sardou’s Odette; and will appear 


in the title role of Ibsen’s “Nordische Heufahrt’’ pre 
muere 

Adolph Miller’s new opera, “Der Blondin von Namur,’ 
was given its first perforn e in the Theatre an der Wien 





with Ilka Palmay in the title role 
News of Gericke’s warm reception in Boston comes 


pleasantly to his Austrian home Congratulations are in 





order botl 


Marie Louise Bailey, one of the American students 





longest in Vienna, I hear is soon to appear again in con 
cert. She was first prepared for Leschetizky by Fraulein 
Preutner, but her first appearance in the neert hall, I 
understand, w: ered pre N by no 
means considered ready to give neerts at that time 
Since then she has studied several years in Vienna, both 
with Leschetizky and Professor Eppstein he latter is 
one of the best known authorities in the classics, having 
worked jointly wth Brahms and others on almost every 
edition of nd ! er I sé like 
Schumann, have been prepared Vienna. Eps 

stein is one eading | s } \ na Cor 

servatory, and our American gold medal Friedberger 

was his pupil Indeed Eppstein ranks among his pupils 
princesses of the urt and 1 bet f the highest titled 


iristocracy 


He is of almost unexampled modesty nd first in his 





appreciation of artists like Leschetizky and other con 
temporary great teachers of the pia As a chi 1 
umong musicians of his day Eppstein gives an example 
eminently worthy of imitation. Of aln leal goodness 
generosity and nobility of disposition there are thousands 
of young artists who owe their firs teps forward in their 
career to his kindly sympathy l 1 if greatness 1s 
goodness Eppstein dese t ghe to great 
ness. Those artists of the present day wl have attained 
distir nd wi one emselves et 
titled t s you 1 re i! yr hold 
themselves bove lending p helt d generosity 
wherever it n their pow do s migt ike a lesson 
from so good and eminent man as Eppsteis It was he 
who first discovered Sembricl vonderful voice while she 
was still a young girl struggling with poverty and other 
difficulties 

Tue Musicat Courier has received so much kindness 
and courtesy it his hands that I Tee ta pr vilege ind 
1 pleasure to render to him my thankful appreciation, and 
though true apprec 1 W ssed among the lost 
ets. vet I trust that it may still survive in ¢ fittest 
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PARIS, November 18, 1898 ( 


WAKENING ECHOEs. 
OOKING over old family papers was the inspiration 
L Pierre 
Loti to write the drama of “Judith Renaudin,” presented 
to the public for the first time this week at the Théatre 
Antoine. It is 
between French exiles, ancestors of the author, banished 
into Holland by the revocation of the edict of Nantes; in 
other words, for the crime of not being Catholics. 


from which the idea entered the mind of M 


the dramatic resumé of a correspondence 


The plot was sketched some three years ago and in- 
tended for the Comédié Frangaise, but has turned, thank- 
ful for the hospitality, to the above home of histrionic art 
on the Boulevard Strasbourg 

The piece has been written in drama direct, not taken 
from a novel, as in the case of “Pecheurs d’Islande,” by 
the same author. The date is 1685, the locale the Isle of 
Oléron, the home the veritable homestead of the Renau- 
din family, veritable relatives of the dramatist 

Here for the second time is shown that, though quite 
French in many M. Loti of that 
shrinking timidity in regard to personal identification with 
his work which marks the spirit of his countrymen in 
In a recent little operatic essay of this dashing 

French ex-officer, “Ile de Reve,” he makes himself the 
hero of a tragic love episode in the tropics, where under 
his own real name he receives the tropical embraces of 
“South Sea maidens, who die for him when he sails away! 


ways, possesses none 


general 


And this before the large and no doubt envious Parisian 
assemblies at the critical Opéra Comique 
The play opens with the expulsion “by order” of the 
Renaudin family from their home—order ruthlessly enough 
executed by the seventeenth century military. They are 
given three days in which to be converted! In default of 
this their worldly goods and children are to be bagged by 
the Catholics who follow on the heels of the dragoons In 
case of attempted flight the “Galleries” await them 
Judith is the daughter of the house, the idol saint of the 
She blind mother, 
nephews, course the 


stereotyped heroine stamp has a 
sturdy little 
cousin, platonic fiancé-to-be 


When the dragoons arrive the first thing one of them 
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does of course is to insult the saint, who while charmingly 
rebuking him in saint-like fashion, falls in love with him 
and his uniform excuses. He returns the compliment and 
“trouble begins to brew.” The curé of the island, a Bos- 
suet cure at that, who appears to be liberal and advanced 
enough for even these days, calls around and offers sym- 
pathy and services to the Huguenot Renaudin family, and 
the audience is shocked. Some are timidly “disturbed,” 
others blinded by the picturesque filacteries of the theatre, 
others again secretly amused by this expression of heretical 
apostacy. But theatrical picturesqueness, entertainment 
and modernism win every day over principle and piety, 
and the play goes on for a’ that. 

Judith the pious, although accepting a ruffian and an 
enemy to her heart, compromises with her convictions by 
refusing him in marriage, which drives the dear boy in 


spurs to thoughts of vengeance dire. The best he can 
think of is to shoot down the flying family, but after 
bravely “fusilading” one of the little children, remorse 


sets in, he becomes lenient and gets rowed by his super- 
iors for his “negligence.” His moments of relapse are 
spent with the good priest, coaxing him to induce the 
Judith replies: “No, not that, but 


And she runs off leaving him 


wilful Judith to relent. 
I will be—a bible to you!” 
her best copy unabridged. The reading of this excellent 
work, uncensored, united with visions of her to whom it 
belonged, finishes the “change of heart” of the dragoon 
He who came to convert with the point of a sword be- 
comes converted by the shafts of an arrow, and off skips 
the good soldier to Holland with the family, the bible and 
the girl, leaving his service, his family and his patriotism 
behind him. 

It is rather remarkable that a man of the extreme rigor 
of patriotic, religious and social tenets of M. Loti should 
ever have permitted himself to put forth so much—what 
shall it be called—“general liberality.” The palm for 
consecutive conscience indeed seems rather to be borne 
off by the patriarchal head of the house, who, alas. was a 
wicked Protestant. 

The general fault found with the piece seems to be its 
too great somariness, the last trait to present to Parisians, 
The transition 
from and gallant lover and to 
renegade; the abrupt change from a timid and prayerful 


who are nothing if not shaded sudden 


brave soldier to thence 
maiden to one who revolts against a family-made mar 
riage and takes her love affairs into her own hands, and 
above all the unpardonable “liberality” of a priest. these 
things jars slightly in the reading: ever so slightly indeed 
by reason of the confidence in the “rigidity” of the writer 
just the 
no chance with the footlights in view, and Judith can have 
all the success she 


same Sut, as suggested before, scruple stands 
can 

A Mile 
roles, that of a blind grandmother and of the servant of 
the curé. A Mlle. Mellot plays Judith. M. de Max is the 
dragoon and M. Antoine himself, always admirable in such 


The play is well put on Laurent plays two 


parts, represents the priest 
There are seven scenes, two of a public place, the Re- 
naudin home, exterior and interior; interior of a church, 


a seacoast and an inn. Many designs are made by the 


talented author himself. The production of the real Re- 
naudin homestead, transplanted from Oléron for the pur 
pose, forms a touching point of interest in the second act 

The piece otherwise strikes home to the minds of people 
who think by its peculiar concordance in many points 
In fact M. Loti felt called 


upon to express in a preface the fact that he meant 


with the events of the day 
“no 
reference,” and that he did not “mean you, doggie,” when 
he painted uniformed conduct in preceding ages. The won- 
der is that he did not sacrifice his literary pride to the 
fitness of things and postpone its representation to an 


ulterior date. 


, 
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URIER. 


the 
the 


the week of Comédie 
“directly” It 
Paul Meurice, but its 
own history would not know it. It to 
speak, by the shoulders and built around on dramatic lines 


the of 


Francaise, was not writen 


“Struensée,” event 


for stage. 
was drawn in from history by a M 
was drawn in, so 
This play is remarkable in having everybody do exactly 
Not only 


so, but in opposition to the previous drawing of the char- 


the opposite of what one expects them to do. 


acter. There is a man who starts life with a raging and 
flamboyant desire to save humanity and do good in the 
world. Son of a preacher, he becomes a doctor. He 


begins his philanthropy by becoming the lover of the 
wife of his first patient. Then there is a people benefited 
by him who form secret conspiracies to destroy their bene- 
factor. There is a diplomat who adores him and creates 
his career, but who later on secures royal law by which 
There 
while seemingly loving and pitying her 
There is a head of a 
the 


is 
sickly husband, 


he shall be arrested and hanged a queen who, 


leaves him for another secret so 


ciety who strives all in his power to save life of the 


man for whose destruction he has formed the society 
There is a king whose life has been saved by a man, and 

There 

in spite of 


who curses his savior and signs his death warrant 
a victim who sentences himself to death, and 
have 
virtually commits suicide! 


hebeaded 


1s 
against him) to 


And there 


while the one whose 


the efforts of those (who worked 


save him, he is a 


man who insists on being 


right it is to insist, begs him politely to desist from the 
idea; and there is also a man dead who had all his life 
struggled for supremacy in life. Voila, some of the sur 
prises! There is, however, a group of doctors who could 
not diagnose disease, who went all astray in their treat- 
ment, and who could not even agree as to their various ig 
norances. Voila, at least something that was to be expect 
ed! Anything else, in fact, would be contrary to all law of 
expectation 

“Struensée” is a success Che strange and complicated 
story is told in noble and dramatic lines filled with lofty 


sentiment It is beautifully put on s everything at the 


Comédie Francaise The leading intellectual notabilities 
of the city were present at the premiére to congratulate 
the author and his remarkable collaborator, M. Jules Clare 
tie 

The piece was received three ye ago Its setting 
has been full of incident. To begin with, it was postponed 
to permit the passing of M. Richepin’s “Martyr.” The 
patient modesty of the author’s character is shown in the 
manner in which he bore the disappointment Remem 
ber, gentlemen, that I am eighty years old!” was his only 
reproach It is in fact the second time that he gave way 
to youth; the other time for Jean Aicard’s ‘“‘Otello.”’ 

The distribution of the roles was difficult. The ead 
ing lady” did not feel the queen’s part hers to fill An 
other of the regular artists refusing to accept a role of 
a few lines only, a talented Conser\ ire pupil was brought 
in, and she was a pupil over whom quite a row was raised 
at the competitions last year, a fuss finished by the clear 
ing of the halls and closing of the house for the day 
Many articles for the decoration of the scenes are real 
objects of art—-superb objects from the Sevres manufa 
tory, among them History has been searched and living 
copies portrayed in the means of illusion. No pains, no 
art means have been spared In a ball scene in one act 
a once famous polonaise by Meyerbeer is played 

4 Mile. Lara is playing the role of the Queen, the ele 
gant M. Le Bargy that of the sickly King, M. Lambert 
the philosopher Struensée, M. Leloir the head of the secret 
society and diplomat Rantzau, and the suggestion of Vol 


Struensée confides his 
What is best of all 


hy reason of the perfect system in use in the Comédie Fran 


taire brought in as a sage to whom 


lofty ideas is played by M. Barral 


~v 
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Gaise, there are no poor actors. 


The small parts even are 








not a meaningless phrase, not a dropping down of the in- 
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fragment from his “Scénes Alsaciennes,” was a gem of 


ae taken by big people. tense grip upon the intellect and emotion of the vast musical formation. 
han tie This system, by the way, of societyship of the artists in house collected to do honor to one of the most happily The musical ground covered ran between the years 1864 
aaa this theatre was devised by Napoleon as he sat on horse- giited of the sons of Europe. and 1891, a few charming leaves culled from a musical 
> Lines back watching the city of Moscow burn. He even took Life was the predominating influence of the performance. forest of phenomenal fecundity. And the end is far from 
sestetiiine out his carnet and made note of his thought there and then. This does not mean speed and noise; it means intrinsic yet, to all appearance. The program of Sunday is looked 
t one A droll little comedy operetta in three acts had likewise vitality. At times the audience was bewildered by the forward to with great interest, when further treasures will 
. cess this week its premiere at the Varieties, on the Italian succession of electrical vivacities, enveloping and persis- be revealed to the public by the hand of this most delight 
= and Boulevard. The title, “Les petites Barnett,” tells the tent. People were made to sit up in their seats, eyes ful of men, and most fortunate and happy as well as great 
oe tie story of an Englishman, with all that the word implies were opened and cheeks glowed. Many were surprised among musical creators. 
. He to the French, who having five daughters to marry deter- as well as charmed by the power, strength and virility of «© 
of the mines they shall pass off Indian file or by right of age. an artistic production noted earth over for its grace and rh wae ge i “r Ariéeie = 
netinad A Frenchman who falls in love with the youngest has the delicacy. Much is due M. Colonne for this opportunity Rng 4 gr Co cara “a “he eee at 
 bene- task of finding husbands for the other four, in order that oi getting an all round view oi the master’s handiwork. a a mn alternation with his ihursday concerts on 
inaiee he may claim his own bride and parental blessing. His So dominating have been the latter qualities that in the “uC “4 enone. shies ag Daal 
sack adventures are very amusing. constant keeping of them before the public, the greater Features of last Thursday s concert were the reappear 
wien It seems that with true English “practicality,” in order strengths are unmistakably apt to be overlooked. In fact, ce Ol the great Sarasate, with Mme. Berthe Marx, now 
= to save time and confusion, the fair maidens were num- one oi the principal emotions of the day was surprise at Madame Goldschmidt, at the piano. A crowd of people 
soap bered 1, 2, 3, &c., and the fiancés as found were this revealed resource of strength. A second concert of teaching from the Trinity Church to the Nouveau Theatre 
om a to be checked off as “bis.” In one instance, when 2 loved the same order, but of an entirely different set of works Were turned away reps me doors wanes the hour of 20 
. bis 3 and 3 fancied bis 2 the numbers were changed and the (insisted upon by the enthusiasm of the first), will still '"8- Che B minor eranuie hen Schubert was the first se- 
| old man cheated. The adventures of one of the girls who iurther set forth the amazing versatility of M. Massenet. lection of these two artists. The charming pianist, who has 
n, and would not have her love affairs meddled with by anybody, In this alone the composer and the public are to be lost none of her verve or charm, played Haydn's variations 
Share but set off to Paris to find her own husband, are the source sincerely congratulated, and M. Colonne to be warmly in F minor and an allegro from a suite by Scarlatti. She 
pite of of much gaiety. The hits at what is supposed to be Eng- applauded and thanked. was enthusiastically applauded, as she always is, a kind wel 
om = lish by people who never saw the country seem highly sat Massenet’s direction was marked by naturalness. In fact, come being added to the musical appreciation. bs 
re 18 a isfactory to the audience The operetta is by M. Louis so wedded was the direction with its result that sight was Sarasate set the house wild with “Fee d'amour, by 
whose Varney, the words by M. Gavault. lost for the most part of the director. It was one un- Raff, a ravishing morceau de concert for violin and or- 
rm “ Then there is “Aux Courses!” at the Nouveau Théatre— >roken somes) 8 eee ' caper pei _ a ncn eg tory arson poe ’ npn mora 
e sur ome ee oe ee Gee ee the dogs through the weak- esi — ssh ioe : epee a aoa “5p aah ee ae as it merited The violinist played later 
enuii ness of the husband and father for the race track. The “™ be eye aoe : ne ca a re . eae ay fem “Zigeunerwelsen,” a fantacy written by himself upon Hun- 
seal entire five of the unfortunate family commit suicide finally perigee it sect a xy “thee ng he composer an reams Pee hienaat ts dhemiak etaaeeann 
many by asphyxiation, a la Figaro. It is wretched and lugu- = it ear = a nm a a | : epee a post ts Sheds delle, ein aes a 
xpect brious and Zola-like, a true history of a big city. : sghene ae ms stags win afl as ' 7 a ne re ie: anne Gesell Ger Olen B ate M; » estiie saitee 
eg Papa la Vertu,” at the Ambigu, tells in five acts the life W4™™ and sympathetic reception by the immense house of Stein etude, were piayed by Mme. berthe Marx with great 
law of their brilliant favorite. It might have satisfied anyone success, and the orchestra closed with gay French airs an 


licated 


of a little girl adopted by two French officers. The play is 
more like a newspaper story than a classic, but it pictures 


the accidents of Parisian life among a class not over 


One point may be remarked. It is a wonder that a man 
as keenly alive to emotion, to impresion-making and ef- 
fectiveness as is M. Massenet should ever indulge in an 


extremely enjoyable afternoon for those fortunate enough 


to hear it. 
** * 


1 lofty burdened with taste for the sublime. By such it will be 5 
at the appreciated till it drops out oO! sight and mind anti-climax in composition. Yet it apes paging than once, At the last distribution of prizes at the Conservatoire 
bilities “Le Soleil de Minuit,” or “The Midnight Sun” in Eng- when, however, the eerie and warmth of the surround- thi. summer, when during one of his inimitable speeches 
utete lish, tells of the droll adventures of a young couple who go ‘8 Characters sustains -_ enthusiasm M. Bourgeoise, the Ministre de |’Instruction Pubiique, made 
Clare to pass their honeymoon in the mystic land which holds as All ascii bes ladderative, ~~ ee Once the tOP the remark, “Next year we hope—ah, pardon,” he broke 
one of its magic arts and attractions, the Sun of the Night. ‘48 '5 reached the curtain should fall; there should be no in, “we ministers must not have hopes!” True enough he 
setting In three acts, this operetta was written by M. Albert descent. However a hal ae however St, how has since been deposed, and M. Leygues, his predecessor, 
ever beautiful in itself, however necessary & 14 since while deputé, is now again Ministre des Beaux 


tponed 


Renaud to words by MM. Nuitter and Beaumont. It is 


descent may seem to be to the symmetry of construction, 


Arts. M. Bourgeois is now depute. 


The well received and destined to have “a run.” 
in the M. Nuitter is the nom de plume of the esteemed and better kill it every time. There is no conclusion so fit as a ‘Ne pas dormir, ne pas manger, avoir la fiévre, ne 
emem savant archiviste of the library of the Paris Grand Opéra cimex, oe oe ee nigh poimt except to 8 savior qui l’on est, ni ce que l’on fait; étre insupportable 
s only \ litterateur of high order, M. Nuitter has written much '8¢r point There must be no descent. Especially in aux autres et a soi méme! tel est en général des pauvres 
e way outside of his arduous and congenial lite work. He is 4S¢S Where emotion Is at play. An anti-climax is like the artistes les veilles de début! Et a chaque début c’est la 

one of the most courteous and amiable of men, the pink entrance of a third party when a man is making a declara- wnéme chose! Et dire qu’il y a encore de par le monde des 
“lead of gallantry, good taste, politeness, and full of enthu- 40" of love. pauvres femmes qui ne réve que la carriére théatrale!” 
: — » hited his ssenet’s ting that 7 . : ; 

An siasm for all that concerns literature, music, art or col- There is so little of this in ase —— — ma So sighs Calvé in regard to artists’ débuts. And as she 
ole of lecuuons He was a personal friend of Richard Wagner scarcely worth referring to. But there should not be any pathetically adds, “Every new début is the same thing!” 
rought and was chosen by the latter to translate the ““Tannhauser in work so essentially brilliant and so productive of enthu Madame Litvinne sang the part of Briinnhilde in the 
raised at the time oi its first representation in France siasm rhe French in general are prone to it, especially final f the “Crepuscule des Deux,” at the Lamou 
raise « ) t i> ! taliO he : : inai scene o > e S¢ ie - UX, é 4 “ 
clear Mme. Bernhardt’s program is full for the season. She ' Musi It comes perhaps areas thei ecm dread of reux concerts, on Sunday 

day has read three new works: “La Princesse de Clevés,” by {ull effect, their passion for shading off trom heavy lines, Count Eugéne d’Harcourt being busy writing an opera 

z ’ J . . . ount « 0 ' an a, 
. ae Jules Lemaitre: a comedy, TEn hantement,” by M. Ba- and their fear of being banal One may s! ade all one “Le Tasse.” will not conduct his orchestra this year He 
iis taille and “Marthe,” by M. Kistenaeckers. “Songe d’une wishes to in effect, but should always leave on a climax, » itt in ollaboration with M. Jules Bar! my le mamet 

” no ym t rt s . 
living Matinée de Printemps, by \nnunzio, created here by even should it come at the end of ~~ ee full stop ; be remembered that Godard has written under the same 
ns, no Duse, and “Julie,” by Octave Feuillet, will be on programs Le Mage,” written to tials: of Nichepin with a title 
ne act during the coming month. News of her new theatre ven- soli and chorus, was perhaps the strongest piece on the \ grand musical féte will be given at Saint Eustache on 
P | rogram The scene performed was from the third act, . . —2 
ure later on prog : : I o . November 22, the fete of Saint Cecile. César Franck’s 
, , representing the warrior Zarastra, conqueror of the Touran- 7 
ie ele Gautier d’Aquitaine’” has gone into the orchestra re- : : 4 mass will be given with the Lamoureux Orchestra 
; , ” 4 ians, passionately loved of two women of opposite natures, : = on 
mbert hearsals this week at the Opéra Cyrano” has had its — oe ; litud ar ’ FANNIE EpGar THOMAS 
rT | leaving ail and retiring into the solitude ol the desert, there 
secret 246th representation, and made two million francs to the pecan ings . —— : a : 
, present time to receive the benediction of Light from the god of Truth, 
. 4 yrese t : ‘ . . . ° 
: Vol — thenceforth to preach it to his disciples. V OICE REPAIR.—A vocal expert of this city who has 
_ his Massenet’s first composition, sent from Rome to the made special studies in that direction will repair 
. all, The Massenet day of the Colonne Jubilee was a brilliant French Academy in 1864, a beautiful suite for orchestra, voices that have been impaired either by false methods, 
— was the opening piece It consisted of a pastoral and, strain or neglect. 


e| 


} 
| 


and memorable affair; brilliant by the life, light, color, va- 
riety, virility and thrilling intensity of the compositions 
themselves; memorable by the grace, charm, fascination 
of the composer director, one 


and contagious magnetisn 
of the most delightfully human and sympathetic of the 
world’s genius 

From first note to last, there was not a dull passage, 


The most pronounced success of last season: 


ALEXANDER 


fugue, variations, nocturne of great beauty, and march. It 


was warmly 


Then there were scenes from “Esclarmonde,” arranged 


applauded, after each movement in fact 


as a suite, the evocation, “Ile Magique Hymenée” and 
‘Dans la forét;” the exquisite meditation of Thais, and 
fragments from “La Vierge.” “Sons les Tilleuls,” a 


Vocalists who sing off pitch can have this defect reme- 
died. No medicines, no diet, no operations of any kind 
An easy, simple remedy, based upon the application of 
legitimate methods that apply equally to the young and 
inexperienced as well as to the trained singer. Address 
Repair,’ care THe Musicat Courrer, 19 Union square. 


"|. The GREAT RUSSIAN 


PIANIST. 


‘ORK. 


DIRECTION 


CHAS. F. TRETBAR, 


IR. * \ — \ Steinway Hall, New York City, 
ae | or the HENRY WOLFSORN MUSICAL BUREAU, i East th St, New York 
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Music in Florence. 
5 Via Rondinelli, t 
FLORENCE, November 5, 1898. § 
HE opening of the concert season has occurred this 
year with an event of much importance—the début 
of a young American singer, Mme. Mary Duff, whose 
future would seem to merit the brightest auguries. This 
concert was held at the Sala Filarmonica on the afternoon 
of the jist ult., the audience being for elegance and num- 
ber most extraordinary, many of the prominent musicians 
and dilettanti being present. I include the program: 
Andante cantabile con variazioni, op. 18, No. 5. . Beethoven 
Quartetto Fiorentino. 
Una voce poco fa, Il Barbiere di Siviglia......... Rossini 
Madame Duff. 
Nona sonata, op. 47, dedicata a Kreutzer, per 
Violino e Piahoforte ............. te eeee Beethoven 
Rinaldo Franci e Alberto Cajani. 
Che faro senda Huridice, Orteo. ......ccccesccsvees Gluck 
Madame Duff. 


Dit TORE ono orn cdc 590 6ne sane sss set itoneeei Ernst 
Prof. Rinaldo Franci. 

Wea: TEI Sos obo oc dc Fardeen eetvendesh Schubert 

Ns nn dedicsederevs vxddia vse ted aieewe bere Schumann 

Serenata a on cae pctv ica ced va Guu © 
Quartetto Fiorentino. 

Al desio di chi t’adora, Le Nozze di Figaro.......Mozart 

Madame Duff. 
Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso........... Saint-Saéns 


Prof. Rinaldo Franci. 

Madame Duff's ladylike and modest appearance won her 
a sympathetic demonstration immediately, so that in spite 
of a little nervous trepidation she was enabled to perform 
her task with security. Her first number, “Una voce poco 
fa,” demonstrated the excellence of her training in the per- 
fect facility of enunciation, the wonderful purity and spon- 
taneity of the agility and coloratura work, and the com- 
plete freedom and lack of effort in breathing. 

She is the personification of the excellence of the old 
school in the matter of voice production and execution. 
Her voice is also an organ of exceptional qualities, being 
capable of an extension truly remarkable. It is warm and 
robust in timbre, sympathetic and pure, and developed 
with an equality of progression in the different registers 
truly admirable, denoting as a result intelligence and 
pliability of the subject and the master hand of Manuel 
Garcia, to whom is accorded the supreme authority as the 
greatest master since Nicola Porpora. She was equally 
successful in her other two numbers, “Che faro senza Euri- 
dice,” from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and “Al desio di chi t’adora,” 
from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart, receiving enthusias- 
tic, insistent recalls, and crowning her efforts with that 


magic and in this case merited term artistic success. Being 
so fresh from school, some very slight defects are notice- 
able, slight because they are but temporary and do not 
therefore affect the artistic worth. Having studied entirely 
in London her Italian, though commendable, is not be- 
yond reprehension and the temperament of the language is 
not yet sufficiently marked. At present the beauty of her 
voice and the intelligence of her execution in voice pro- 
duction, phrasing, and the absolute facility with which she 
overcomes amazingly difficult feats of vocalization are the 
prominent points of her performance. With some experi- 
ence, however, she will loose herself from the thrall of 
technical burdens and will expand in the warmer influences 
of interpretation; to-day we consider her as the débutant, 
to-morrow we have reason to believe that we may consider 
her as the artist worthy of her master’s eulogies, flattering 
as they may seem. 

Madame Duff is an American barely out of her ’teens; in 
fact, she is from the State of Georgia, and is an excellent 
example of the type of our Southern aristocracy. I think 
the advent of this new American singer will be received by 
all good Americans with pleasure and with auguries of 
further success. 

As evidence of the impression made in general by Mad- 
ame Duff I quote from the three Florentine papers: 

We will commence by saying that we were not deceived 
when it was announced to us that Madame Duff is one of 
the few contemporary representatives of the antique and 
severe classic school in the difficult art of singing. I 
consulted more than one during the concert; sufficient, 
however, will be the opinion of my friend Marchese de 
Mari, one of our most refined amateurs of music: “Ma- 
dame Duff,” he said to me, “has recalled to me some of 
the sensations which, alas! I had thought to have for- 
gotten. She, in the cavatina from the ‘Barbiere,’ reminded 
me of la Tacchinardi-Persiani, who sang it precisely so.” 
Other inestimable gifts of Madame Duff are the perfect in 
tonation, the phenomenal extension of a voice the base 
of which is contralto, but which arrives easily to the 
acutes of a soprano sfogato.—Fieramosca, November 3, 
1898 


Madame Duff conquered everybody at her appearance 
with her beauty and grace. She sang for the first time 
in Italy and before a most intellingent audience. The 
trepidation of the début did not harm the success of the 
sympathetic artist. She sang the cavatina from the “Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” the air of “Orfeo,” “Che faro senza 
Euridice,” and “Al desio di chi t’adora,” from the “Nozze 
di Figaro,” Mozart, demonstrating herself to be a cul- 
tivated, most intelligent musician,:and sang the various 
pieces with sentiment and original expression. After each 
number she was greatly applauded, recalled and was com 





pelled to reappear to thank the audience—La Nazione, 


November 4, I 


Her appearance was the signal for prolonged applause. 
Her three numbers on the program were “Una voce poco 
fa,’ “Che faro senza Euridice,” “Al desio di chi t’adora.”’ 
All were applauded and there followed a general exchange 
of opinions in the audience, who, for the most part ad- 
mitted her real merit as an undoubtedly good singer of 
the classical school and possessing a voice of unusual 
range and power.—The Italian Gazette, November 8, 1808. 

Apart from the début of Madame Duff, the attraction 
of the concert was the fact that Cav. Rinaldo Franci was 
to be heard for the first time in Florence in music of the 
classical school; for this sonata, the Kreutzer of Beethoven, 
there was much anticipation. In the brilliant, emotional 
genre, I think it may be confidently asserted that Franci 
Frankly speaking, the 
execution of this duo for piano and violin was even better 


is the leading Italian violinist. 
at the last rehearsal, for at the concert both of the per- 


formers were slightly nervous; for those who heard them 
only on this occasion, however, the performance was ad- 
mirable in every respect. 

Alberto Cajani is one of the most promising pianists of 
the younger school, is a serious intellectual musician, with 
much facility of style 
In this duo the performers were well mated, 


technic and robust which carries 


belief with it. 
and in the three movements obtained effects which were 
appreciated and applauded; in the where the violin 
takes the melody and the piano takes it 


forte and then 


point 


alter a sort ol 


repetition, first piano, the effect was ex 


tremely pleasing, revealing at the same time a unanimity 
of purpose and an individual perfection of execution which 
bespoke the artistic qualities of both performers. It is to 
be deplored that Alberto Cajani has not had the oppor 
tunity as yet to devote himself more exclusively to his 


piano for concert purposes, he shows exceptional qualities, 


and with opportunity would undoubtedly develop strong 
virtuoso capacity. Cav. Franci received much applause 
for the brilliancy and virtuosity of his execution of the 


numbers by 


The Quartetto Fiorentino Junior made a distinct suc 
of individual capacity 


Ernst and Saint-Saéns 


cess; it is composed of young men 


with a desire to succeed which causes them to devote 
much more time than is usual to their concerted work 
The result of this perseverance is seen clearly in the re 


markably delicate harmonic effects which they obtained 


with the muted strings in their second number. Their 
execution is excellent, and their seriousness of reading and 
nterpretation rebuts most forcibly the misleading “Ju 


AMERICAN SINGERS 


who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 


International School of Opera in Paris. 


Founded by the AMBROSELL/ AGENCY, 


and pronounced by Musical Authorities to be superior to any European Conservatory. 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Acting, French Language, Diction, Solfege, 
Ensemble, Classic and Modern Repertoire in French, Italian and 


German by Eminent Teachers. 





LESSONS EVERY DAY. 





The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of 


Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 


Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. 


Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
is the property of the AMBROSELLI AGENCY. 








EVERY MONTH PUBLIC PERFORMANCES with ADVANCED PUPILS. 





TERMS MODERATE. 
Circulars May be Had on Application to 


i a 4 





To facilitate the study of the French Language a special Pension, where 
no other than French Conversation is allowed, is placed at the 
disposal of the American Pupils at a reasonable price. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 
AGENCY, talented pupils, who will have completed their artistic education 
under its auspices, will be sure to receive paying engagements wit! 
leading Opera Companies. 


For more particulars apply to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 & 9 rue Chabanais, or 
Theatre Lyrique (Galerie Vivienne) 
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nior” unfortunately attached to the name of their organi- 
zation. The past summer this organization made a most 
successful artistic tour throughout Switzerland 


* . * 


Oreste Bimboni, most well and favorably known in the 
musical world, and particularly in the United States, as 
one of the most efficient orchestral directors of the present 
day, is reposing at his home in Florence. 

Why is it that he is not re-engaged by the Ellis-Dam 
rosch combination this year? It seems to me strange 
that one who had rendered such signal service to Mme 
Nellie Melba (it was he who instructed her in all of the 
details of her impersonation in the “Barbiere,” even after 
Mme. Marchesi had pronounced her incapable of its 
execution), should be cast aside so easily. Is it be 
cause Maestro Bimboni has openly expressed his pref 
erence for the production of such works as “Aida” and 
“Falstaff” over the more insignificant “La Bohéme” and 

Manon Lescaut’? To be sure Madame Melba cannot 
cope with the first, But! 

“La Modella,” opera in four acts, by Maestro Bimboni, 
which has been sucessfully produced at Berlino, Barce 
lona, San Remo and Torino, was to have been presented 
at the Teatro Nuovo this season, but this theatre has been 
closed by reason of financial difficulties 

Maestro Bimboni is established for the present at his 
home in this city, and will accept a few pupils in the 


perfection of the art of singing, study of repertory, and 


stage practice. His experience of many years and his as 
sociation as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calv« 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica, and other great artists, will prove 
1 most valuable element in his teaching 
$6 6 

La Risurrezione di Lazzaro,’ oratorio by Don Lorenzo 
Perosi, was presented here at the Teatro Pagliano for three 
times, October 22, 23, 25. with Medea Borelli-Angelini as 
Martha: Comm. Giuseppe 


Director of orchestra, Gaetano 





schman, as Crist; Giuseppe 
Reschiglian, Storic 
Zanetti 

My impression of this work was favorable. although not 
so much so as I had been led to believe by the gigantic 
reclame which preceded it, and here I must bow deferen 
tially to the Ricordis, who, in the advertising of this new 
oratorio have adopted the “greatest show on earth” sys 
tem most advantageously for their purposes. What I 
cannot understand, however, is that there should ha 
been such a unanimity of the fanaticism which has been 
demonstrated in the reports of it On the one hand I 
realized perfectly that most of it was advertising and paid 
for as such, but this explanation cannot be applied to those 
who have written of it to THe Musicat Courter 

As I say. it impressed me favorably. particularly the 
orchestral part, which is potent and sufficiently realistic 
demonstrates originality, but an originality which at pres 
ent is slightly hampered by the influences of studies scarce 
ly left off 
orchestration very admirable: the chorus effects are ex 


There is also a wealth of tone color in this 


cellent. as also the solo parts, insignificant as they appear 
beside the magnificence of the rchestration The part 
of the Storic seems to be well constructed. and in keep 
ing with the subject. but that of Crist. on the contrarv. er 
tirely mistaken, it being written so excessively high that to 


successfully cope with it a baritone has to sacrifice the truer 





artistic effects: the voice of Crist should be interpreted as 
calmly sublime. gentle and subdued. at the same time. ma 
jestic: this would require the part to be written for the 
central part of the voice. and it seems to me that Don 


Perosi has erred greatly in not considering these essentials 
$s @ 


The Teatro della Pergola opened vesterday evening with 
“La Traviata.” announced for four extraordinary repre 
sentations. with Angelica Pandolfini as Violetta 

I have had occasion to speak, and with genuine pleasure 
f this artist, on several previous occasions, when she 


played the part of Mimi, and what a delicious Mimi! in 
“La Bohéme,” at the Pagliano, and afterward Carlotta, in 
“Werther,” at this same Pergola, the home of the Floren- 
tine aristocracy 

These few representations of “La Traviata’’ are the chap 
ters of a veritable edition de luxe, the richness of costume 
and scenic effects being entirely extraordinary. Angelica 
Pandolfini towers high above her brother artists in voice 
and art Dramatically, she is the most sympathetic Vio 
letta I have heard; the grace of her slender form and the 
interesting play of her expressive face, lend an additional 
charm to her impersonation; although not by any means 
beautiful, on the stage she is refined and almost lovely; 
the beauty, taste and elegance or her toilets enhancing the 
artistic effect 

Dramatically she is charming, idealistic, superb The 
intensity and passion, yet absolute simplicity and natural- 
ness, of her interpretation are positively delightful; one can 
readily understand the irresistible attraction of the Violetta 
of Dumas’ facts and fancies from this impersonation of 
the character; Violetta is revived, is before you, and you 
follow her movements with intense interest, laughing when 
e laughs, almost weeping when she weeps. Her voice 
ust, rich, and vibrant. very mobile, and is adapted 
readily to the various tints of an artistic interpretation, the 
loratura leaves something to be desired. but is easily ex 


usable in an artist of so many other good qualities 


Pietro Galletti is the manager of this season at the Per 
, 


Zo nd is to be warmly complimented and congratulated 
n the brilliancy of the season’s inauguration 
In the forty-second, and last, concert of the exposition 


series at the Sala Verdi, Turin, Giovanni Sgambati, the 


Roman pianist and composer. presented his concerto in 
ol minor, op. 15, in three movements for piano and 
grand orchestra. Sgambati as pianist and composer, re- 
eived warm applause from the audience, the critics also 
unanimously agreeing on the ability he demonstrated as 


ist and composer 
The announcement for the seasons of Carnival and 


Lent at the San Carlos of Lisbon is well worthy of note: 











wenty operas re pr mised in the pe riod f four months, 
“Tannhauser,” ‘Lohengrin,” “Africana,” “Roberto il 
Diavolo.” “Manor Lescaut,” “Bohéme.” “Norma 
Faust.” “Orfeo.” “Mefistofele.” “Giaconda.” “Rigoletto.” 
Andrea Chenier.’ Aida.” “Pagliacci.” “Favorita,” “Ca 
lleria Rusticana,” “Saffo.” and the new 
era ‘“Serrana.” by written expressly for 
this season. The director is Cleofonte Campanini. Among 
the artists are Maria Ar yna and Fernando de Lucia The 
mpresario is Giuseppe P 
The principal Italian opera houses now open are: Milan 
Lirico: Rome, Costar and Quirino: Torino, Vittori, 
Emanuele Florence Perzola and Pagliano: Genoa 
Politema, Genovese Venezla, Malibrar Bologna, Co 
unale: Naples. Ballini. Other than these the maioritv of 


the towns with a populatior ibove 30,000 also have their 
seasons of grand opera 


At Varese, in a performance of “Lohengrin,” the bass 


was incapacitated by illness from taking his part, Re En 

ind the impresario. instead of suspending the repre 
sentation—as he should have done—obliged a_ single 
rtist to perform both of the parts! So that the King, in 
the first act, after having commanded the imaginary herald 
to make the proclamation, was obliged to deliver it him- 
self from the throne! The confusion afterward is impos- 
sible to describe: everybody sang to help the bass, Re and 
\raldo. Varese is the country place of the aristocracy 


of Milan 

And to-day that the journals of Milan praised this 
spectacle to the skies Oh, the newspapers! 

The ison at the Royal Theatre of Madrid will be 
inaugurated with the “Huguenots.” 

At the little theatre in the oratorio of Anna di Bag 
nacavallo, a melodrama in four acts, entitled ‘Giunditta,” 
was produced, making a most favorable impression. The 
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music is by the Bolognese master, Raffaele Cimino, the 


words by the canon Don Sani; the subject is biblical 

At the Teatro Cominale, of Breslavia, a new opera in 
two acts, “La fonte di Henschir,”’ by the Neapolitan com 
poser, Frank Alfano, book by Luigi Illica, is being pre 
pared for presentation. The story is taken from an Arab 
ian legend. Ricordi is the proprietor 

Ricordi has charged the young composer, Ettore Pan- 
izza, to music the book, “Medio evo latino,” by Luigi 
Illica. Panizza graduated from the conservatory of Milan 
last year, and is reported to have exceptional aptitude for 
theatrical writing 

My next correspondence will be dated from Rome as 
“Trio,” the new opera of Mascagni, is announced for Sat- 


urday, the roth inst Josern SMITH 


Anna Miller Wood. 
Be concert given by Anna Miller Wood, contralto, 


and Arthur Foote, pianist, at the Sayles Memorial 
Hall, Providence, R. I., was a brilliant success. The pro- 
gram was well arranged, not too long, of pleasing variety 


as follows: 


Fantaisie in C major Handel 
Largo ....Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Gavot in E major Bach-Saint-Saéns 


On the Way to Kew Foote 
The Little Red Lark Old Irish Air 

Arranged by Villiers Stanford 
Dear Love, when in Thine Arms 


Chadwick 


O Swallow Flying South Foote 
Prelude in E minor (from Suite, op. 10) MacDowell 
In Autumn Beach 
Menuet Italien Beach 
Ouatrains from the Rubaivat of Omar Khavvam Foote 
(Composed for Miss Wood.) 
Berceuse Grieg 
In the Sleigh (Troika) Tschaikowsky 
Intermezzo. op. 8 Schiitt 
Ftude in D flat major Liszt 
Morning Dew . ae ke Grieg 
Spring Night Schumann 
Das Meer Hat Seine Perler Franz 
Jarcarolle in F minor Rubinstein 
Waltz in A flat major Rubinstein 
En Réve Chrétien 
Embarquez Vous Godard 


The Providence Journal had the following to say about 


the concert and Miss Wood: 


Miss W d is a young singer who bv sheer force of 
merit has come rapidly to the front during the past two 
or three years, until she stands easily at the head of con- 
tralt singers in Roston 

Miss Wood's voice is a most agreeable one. of large 
compass and rich. mellow tone She sings with marked 
ease taste and refinement While all her work was most 

r of Schumann’s “Spring 
Nicht” and the final group of French songs calls for 


excellently done her singitr 


especial commendation 


From the Providence Evening Telegram we quote: 


Miss Wood was in fine voice. and its excellent quality 
ind her superb and easy control of it pleased quite as much 
as did her choice of hall id und song 

There was a large audience present, which included a 
large representation of local musicians The fine work of 
the artists was greatly appreciated 

Miss Wood sang group of Mr. Foote’s songs at a re 
cent Boston concert, when her artistic work was highly 


“ommended 


Mrs. Marshall Pease. 

Mrs. Marshall Pease, who has been touring through the 
West and South, is expected to return to New York this 
week Always a favorite, she is meeting with flattering 
success everywhere Through the Townsend H. Fellows 
Agency, she has been engaged to sing the contralto part 
in “The Swan and the Skylark.” with the Orpheus Club in 
Tremont, A. Y. Cornell, conductor, December 15 
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was celebrated throughout 


eee oe DAY 
of the churches 


anada yesterday, and 
special services of praise were held. 

The concert given last evening in Elm Street Church 
was well attended, and William Carnahan (choirmaster) 
and Miss Jessie C. Perry (organist) have reason to feel 
gratified at the success of their undertaking. 

Massey Hall was filled last night with 3,000 people, who 
listened to a popular and attractively arranged program. 
Among those who took part in the event were Mrs. H. 
de M. Harvey (mezzo soprano), A. D. Sturrock (bari- 
tone), and George Fox (violinist). 


in many 


* * * 


Grand opera will be heard in Toronto next week. This 
is quite startling news, for grand opera and Toronto do 
not often meet. The company which is coming is called 
the Royal Italian Grand Opera Company, and among 
the principals are Messrs. Agontini, Francesconi, Canor, 
Scolard, Fumagalli and Hazzari, and Mesdames Monta- 
Bland, Casti and Danto. The following operas will 
be given: “Il Trovatore,” “Faust,” “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and “I Pagliacci.’ 

Whether these performances be presented in most ar- 
tistic fashion, or whether they be of an inferior nature, it 
is certain that they should be well patronized by the 
musicians here, and by the music students. The hundreds 
of people in Canada who must feel the dearth of grand 
opera in this country should encourage every attempt to 
introduce it here. 

Tt is said that George Eliot preferred seeing Shakespeare 
acted, though it might be in even a mediocre fashion, to 
reading his plays. In whatever way these operas may be 


rari, 
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more satisfaction may be found in 


presented next week, 
them than in a wearisome perusal of their scores 
* . * 


given at 
when 


artistic concert was 


on November 


An interesting and very 
Kilburn Hall, Toronto Junction, 
the program was as follows: 


17, 


Concerto in G minor, last two movements, 
Andante, Presto ........... Mendelssohn 
J.D A. Tripp 


(Orchestral accompaniment on a second piano by 


iss MacMillan.) 
Sunshine and Rain. . Blumenthal 
Miss Dora L McMurtry. 

The Flight of Ages.... . Bevan 
Francis. Firth. 
ee Ae he cn Sh Sire aa Tennyson 
Miss Lillian Burns 
meee th Te GIES 6. occ ibacdcdcccsevassew Rubinstein 
| GENES ge Ps SRE ce ee Strauss-Schuett 
J. D. A. Tripp. 

Calm as the Night. be dihank a Sa dee Oo ._Bohm 
Francis Firth 
Sixth Concerto .. .De Beriot 


Miss Kate Archer 

Say Yes a3 ; sb teeieresncs Me GE eearenet 
Miss Dora L. McMurtry 
The Minuet (by special request) .Mary Mapes Dodge 
Miss Lillian Burns 


ee Peres ore Pinsuti 
Francis Firth 

Berceuse, op. 57.. ; Chopin 

La Campanella Sin Dacca SRP -Paganini- Liszt 
J. D. A. Tripp 

po ST. ke are Hawley 

Miss Dora L. McMurtry 
Miss McMurty, Miss Burns, Mr. Tripp and all the 


other artists are well known and highly thought of here, 


while Miss Via McWilliam (under whose direction the 
concert was given) is one of the cleverest and most pro 
gressive musicians in this vicinity 
* * * 
OTTAWA 


On Saturday afternoon, the 26th, at 4 o’clock, Miss M 
E. Mayo, organist of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, will give 





an organ recital in Christ Church, in the same city. J. E 
Miller (tenor) will 

Commencing with Sunday, the 27th, Miss Mabel Shae 
will assume the leadership of Bank Street Church choir 
Miss Shae 
for the 


assist 


yloist in this choir 


has filled the 
and 


position of s« 
of the 


On 


past year, she is now one youngest 


Canadian capital December 8 a 


sank Street 


choir leaders in the 


cantata will be performed at Church, under 
her direction 

The Normal School closing concert will be held on Fri- 
day evening, December 2, when Lord and Lady Minto 
will be present 

The third annual concert of the 
Tuesday evening, the 
The program was interspersed with musical selec- 
tions by the Foot Guards’ orchestra 
On the same evening an interesting program was given in 


Knox Church, when Mr and the 


Olive 


and was pronounced a suc 


League was given 


on 22d 
cess 
Governor-General’s 


Birch was accompanist, 


following artists appeared: Thomas McLean, Mrs 
Ketchum, Miss Mae Gordon, Miss Cunningham, Cecil 
3ethune and B. A. Hering 

A detachment of men from the Governor-General’s 
Foot Guards wil take part in the military drama “The 


” the latter part of this week. A sergeant 
soldiers and a similar 


Victorian Cross, 
and fourteen men will act as English 
force as sepoys. 

Two of Ottawa’s singers were among the vocalists at 
the Britannia Club concert on the 22d in Montreal. Miss 
Laura Wise left for Montreal on Monday, and during her 
the of Mrs. Chisholm. Master Guy 
boy vocalist, went down on Sunday evening 


Paul’s Church 


visit was guest 
Maingy, the 


and his beautiful voice was heard in St 


BELLEVILLE 

On the sth W. H. Dingle, the talented organist, gave a 
recital in the Bridge Street Methodist Church, when his 
interesting program included compositions by Boellmann 
Lemmens, Chaminade. Spinney, Millard and Widor 

Miss Ethelind G. Thomas will give another 
pupils’ recital, and a service of praise will take place before 
St Church. Miss Thomas is at 
in Montreal 


shortly 


Christmas in Andrew’s 


present spending a few days 


es oe 
HALIFAX 
The musical season in Halifax was successfully opened 
on November 15, when the attraction was the Halifax 


Symphony Orchestra, and the program was as follows: 
Overture, Don Giovanni 


Vocal, Das Maedchen’s 


Mozart 


Klage Schubert 


Mrs. Kennedy-Camphbell 
Waltz, L’Estudiantina Waldteufel 
Flute solo, Air Varie Rode 
FE. Kearney 
Recitative and aria, Salve dimora Gounod 


Ernest Leigh 
Selections from the opera I Pagliacci 
‘Cello solo, Cantilene 


Leoncavallo 
Goltermann 


Miss Flizabeth White 
(Accompaniment arranged by Mr. Weil.) 
Polish Dance Scharwenka 
Tarantella Sicilienne Tobani 
Gavot, Precieuse Tobani 
String Orchestra 
Aria, Che Faro Gluck 
Mrs. Kennedy-Campbell 
March, Tannhauser Wagner 


has written: 


a finished 
appre 


Concerning this concert a Halifax critic 
The excellent program was rendered in such 
manner that every number was received with keen 
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Method. 

References: Mme. Sophia Scalchi, Mile. 
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HAROLD ELGAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 


Concerts and 
Song Recitals. 


For Terms, Dates, &<., 
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Hus KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Concerts, Musicales. 
Address : 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 & 130 East 58th Street, New York. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - Director. 


The College offers unequaled advantages in all branches of 
music. Special department for beginners. Students received daily 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open the entire year 
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ciation and nearly every one encored. Particularly Ernest 
Leigh, with his fine tenor voice; Mrs. Kennedy-Campbell 
in “Che Faro,” Miss Elizabeth White in her ’cello solo, 
and Mr. Kearney’s flute solo delighted the audience. Both 
the orchestral numbers were equally well appreciated. The 
splendid array of talent which Mr. Weil brought forward 
to do the finest instrumental work that is done in the city 
did not fail to win hearty applause for its precise and fin- 
ished work 

Without speaking particularly of individual numbers it 
can be said that the program as a whole was rendered in a 
faultless way, and Mr. Weil can have only the best of con 
gratulations upon the way in which he and his orchestra 
have opened the musical season. This is only the first of 
the series of concerts which the Symphony will give during 
the winter months, and if Halifax people are true to their 
professions, and wish to encourage as well as enjoy, the 
coming concerts will be much better patronized. Certainly 
if one thing can be said of Mr. Weil it is this, that he 
knows how to gauge the musical capabilities of those un 
der his tuition and is better able to bring out the music he 
finds there than anyone else in Halifax 

3RITISH COLUMBIA 

The weekly concerts given by the band of the First 
A.. in the drill hall at Vic- 
toria, are capital, and very well attended On Saturday, 
the 5th inst., E. M. Rochon played a beautiful ‘cello solo, 
‘“Passe-Pied-Gillett,” and played it extremely well. James 


Pilling sang “Only a Soldier’s Sweetheart,” and in 


Battalion, Fifth Regiment, C 


response to an enthusiastic encore, gave a composition by 
3andmaster Finn. The numbers played by the band were 
much appreciated 

I have before me the prospectus, just issued, for 1898-9 
by George Dyke, principal of the Vancouver Academy of 
Music, and am pleased to note that the staff comprises 
teachers of exceptional talent The violin is taught by 
J. Dyke (local representative of the College of Violinists, 
London, England), and Herr Freimuth (bandmaster Sec- 
ond Battalion, Fifth Regiment, C. A.), both excellent solo 
violinists; the piano pupils being under the tuition of Miss 
3runn, a teacher of Leschetizky’s method, and herself a 
very good performer 

Miss Walton (a pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby and 
William Shakespere), who has the singing department 
and will, in addition to ordinary lessons, give special at 
tention to children’s class singing, voice production and 
part singing, is now soprano soloist at the Congregational 
Church Her ability to do full justice to the vocal 
branches in the academy is unquestionable; she sings well 
and teaches splendidly. Horace Harpur, teacher of organ 
piano, theory and harmony, is an admirable musician, and 
has recently accepted the position of organist at St. James’ 
Church, where a good instrument with a sweet tone was 
installed last month Mr. Harpur is local secretary of 
Trinity College of Music, London, England, and has stud 
ied under the best masters Many of his compositions for 
the organ are very fine 

The violoncello and banjo are also taught at the acad- 
emy, and Herr Freimuth gives instruction on the viola and 
brass wind instruments, and G. Dyke on the mandolin and 
guitar 

Examinations in theory of music in connection with 
Trinity College will be held in Vancouver once every year, 
conducted in three divisions—junior, intermediate and 
senior Practical examinations are being arranged and 
pupils prepared more especially for the degrees of the Col- 
lege of Violinists, London, England 

The Philharmonic Society of Victoria was formed last 
March, with a view not only of maintaining and develop- 
ing the orchestra gathered together by F. Victor Austin, 
and associated with him in several successful concerts for 
charitable purposes, but also in order to afford the means 
of giving oratorios, cantatas, &c., with full chorus and or- 
chestral accompaniment It contains about eighty active 
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members, all amateurs; 





forty of whom comprise the or- 
chestra and the rest the chorus The latter is, of course, 
considerably supplemented for special performances The 
society gave its first concert, a splendid orchestral one, in 
July last, when it received very general recognition, a 
glowing criticism thereof appearing in Toronto Saturday 
Vight, written by Mr. Mason (of the firm of Mason & 
Risch), who happened to be present 

Realizing the necessity for establishing the society on a 
firm financial basis in order to insure permanency, a list 
of associate members has been formed, limited to 100, who 
subscribe $5 or $2.50 for the season, receiving in return 
four or two tickets (according to subscription) for each 
of the three concerts to be given during the winter 

The first concert for 1898-9 takes place next week 
when the following program will be given 
Cherubini 

Burnett 


Overture, Ladoiska 
Gavotte, Victoria oe 
(Organist of St. Andrew’s.) 
Soprano solo, Serenade Schubert 
Overture, Stradella Flotow 
Recitation, Story of the Faithful Soul Procter 
(With orchestral accompaniment.) 
Entr’acte, Ballet Music (Rosamonde) Schubert 
Military Concerto, for violin and orchestra De Beriot 
Tenor solo, O, That We Two Were Maying Gounod 
Selection, L’Etoile du Nord Meyerbeer 
March, Radetsky J. Strauss 





The soloists upon this occasion wili be Mrs. F. B. Pem 


berton (soprano), Dr. Herman Robertson (tenor), Mr 


Bantley (violin), and F. Finch-Smiles (dramatic read 
er). Later in the season the Philharmonic Society will 
play the “Tannhauser’” March, Spinning Chorus from 
“The Flying Dutchman,” Beethoven's “Choral Fantasia,” 
and Sterndale Bennett's ““May Queen.” 

The society is in good, capable hands, as may be seen 
from the following list of officers: Hon. President, James 
Dunsmuir; president, T. R. Smith; vice-president, Major 
Trotter R. M. A.; secretary-treasurer, E. A. Powell; con 
ductor, F. V. Austin; deputy-conductor, Mr. Longfield, 
F. V.C. M Jutian DuRHAM 

* * * 
WINNIPEG 

Miss Merrielle Patton’s song recital last Thursday 
proved an artistic success. The young contralto, whose 
voice has been much admired, and whose singing has 
won deserving praise, was well received on this occasion 
Miss Patton has a powerful voice which is particularly 
pleasing in the lower register, and we cannot but admire 
her distinct enunciation and dignified stage presence 
Her songs on Thursday were well contrasted, and were 


styl 





sung in a finished and 

The assisting artists, Mrs. L. A. Hamilton (pianist) 
Miss Edith M. Wilson (soprano), and Mr. Handscomb 
(tenor), added very materially to the success of the con- 
cert. Miss Patton has been studying in San Francisco 
for the last two years, and has now returned to Winni- 
peg, where she intends devoting herself to concert work 
and teaching. 

Mr. Hopps gives his farewell concert in the Congrega 
tional Church on December 6 

Gerome Helmont, assisted by Miss Grace Preston and 
Miss Lilian Apel, will be here on December § and 6 

ELEANOR DALLAS PETER 

A sentence in the Winnipeg dispatch of last week’s issue 
which described the success of the new opera in Winni 
peg, should have read: “Mr. Lambert and his librettist, 
Mr. Parker, have every reason to feel proud of themselves 
for the success of their opera, which has surpassed the 
expectations of even their most sanguine friends.” 


+ * . 


Canadian musicians are delighted to read in this week 
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(in the German department of THe Courier) an ac 


count of the continued success of their fellow-countryman, 
H. M. Field, pianist May HAMILTON 


On the Cabinet Organ. 


~ HE distinguished music publishing house of Breitkopf 
| & Hartel, Leipsic and New York, have just issued an 
exhaustive work by Herman Protze, on the American Cab 
inet organ. The work is based on the Mason & Hamlin 
cabinet organ in particular ; it is written in three languages 
English, German and French, the three languages being 
side by side throughout the volume 

In the preface Mr. Protze states succinctly the reason 





why the cabinet organ his become an instrument po 


with the people; one sentence being particularly wort! 


iy of 
note: “The cabinet organ tones have furthermore the same 
vibratory motion, which takes the form of a serpentine 


line, as the human voice, and this is why they blend so thor 


oughly and effectively into one perfect whole and ‘travel’ 
so far. The tones of the piano cannot combine so closely 
with those of the human voice, as the vibrations of the 


piano have a motion entirely different therefrom, namely 
more of a zigzag nature.” 

He states that the aim of this organ method is to afford 
in strictly graduated progression, a practical guide by the 
shortest way (even without a teacher) to acquire an intelli 
gent and artistic skill in playing the organ; and a proper 
use of the book will show many things of which the Amer 
ican instrument is capable. Also the kind of music most 
suitable to the tone character of the instrument 

\s by some people the American cabinet organ is looked 


upon with disdain, owing largely to inferior instruments 


| 


which have been put upon the market, it is gratifying that 


sO eminent a musician as Mr. Protze has published such a 
work, and it is to be hoped that it will do much to over 
come the prejudice now existing, although fortunately less 
generally than heretofore, against the cabinet organ 

Mr. Protze gives a detailed description of keys, manuals 
notes. clefs, rests, &c. He writes as to the proper seat or bench 
to be used, as to the correct position of the hands, and on the 
important subject, touch. He adds an analytical treatise 
on the subject of fingering and on stop definition, and on 
the subject of registers 

Here and there scattered throughout the work occur de 
tached sentences which are full of instruction and worthy 
of heed, for example: “It is very advisable when buying an 
organ to have the mechanism shown and explained to the 
purchaser, who should also learn how to take out the prin 
cipal parts of the instrument and to rectify any little defects 
that may arise.’ 
Mr. Protze dwells at some length on the proper working 
of the bellows and on that exceedingly important part in 
the playing of any cabinet organ, blowing, from which much 
of the expression is derived 


He adds to the work a vocabulary of musical terms most 





Following this reading matter are exercises beginning 
with simple finger exercise for one hand and going on to 
two independent parts with exercises in two parts for one 

ind, and so on, leading up to Bach’s preludes, Chopin's 

Funeral March,” 


Beethoven's sonatas, &c 


Mendelssohn's choral. exce rpts from 


This book will unquestionably prove a valuable acquisi 


tion to the library of any music student or musician 


Lamperti. 


Mme. Edviga Lamperti left for Europe last Saturday. to 


ing the winter 


e gone 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 

BERLIN, November 12, 1898. 
PARTICULARLY interesting week, rich in musi- 
A cal events, was ushered in by the Berlin début as 
operatic conductor of Richard Strauss. The work chosen 
for this first appearance at the Royal Opera House was 
one of the most difficult of the repertory, but also one 
for the conducting of which Richard Strauss has become 

famous “Tristan und Isolde.” 

Nobody will blame the great composer-conductor fur 
his best foot forward, and I can state with sin- 
cerity and truthfulness that this proved the all round 
best performance of “Tristan” which I have so far wit- 
nessed in Berlin, and this despite the fact that the male 
chorus in the first act was by no means up to the require- 
the situation, but on the contrary, was unpre- 
cise in the entrances and rhythm and rough in tone. 
This, however, is no fault of the conductor, as this chorus 
is directed upon the stage, and, moreover, this was the only 
drawback in the performance which otherwise was a nearly 
perfect one. Certainly Strauss stands above the situation, 
he has mastered the “Tristan” score like nobody I ever 
knew outside of Anton Seidl, and his sureness and en- 
thusiasm roused the forces of the Royal Orchestra. The 
orchestra, however, is the main factor in a good reproduc- 
tion of “Tristan,” and this time the members of this artis- 
tic body outdid themselves. They gave a grand and in- 
spiring reading of a score which abounds in difficulties as 
well as in beauties of orchestration. 

A further ally in the successful coping with Wagner’s 
chef d’ceuvre was the guest of the evening, Mrs Senger- 
Bettaque, whom Richard Strauss had brought along with 
him from Munich, where she has repeatedly sung Isolde 
under his baton. This artist has been heard in the United 
States during the season of opera in German at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, some eight or nine seasons ago, and 
then created, as I distinctly remember, a very favorable 
hut by no means a formidable impression. She seems to 
have grown since then in dramatic forcefulness, and also 
in vocal power, for her Isolde was certainly a very satis- 


VIZ 


putting 


ments of 
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moments the plasticity, the fine poses and the passionate 
intensity of our former, and once upon a time our ideal, 
Isolde, Rosa Sucher. 

Mrs. Senger-Bettaque, however, owns what Mrs 
no longer possesses, and really did not own for 
years past, viz.,a voice, and it is moreover a very good so- 
prano voice, which, especially in the upper register, is of 
telling and pleasing quality. Thus we had once more a 
good Isolde, and we shall also hear the same artist in the 
next Nibelungen cycle, which will be given by the end of 
this month. In fact, so favorable was the impression 
created by Mrs. Senger-Bettaque that a permanent en- 
gagement may ensue, if the intendancy can make such ar- 
rangements with the Munich Court Opera director as 
would be satisfactory to all parties concerned. There are, 
however, also other dramatic sopranos, among whom a 
remplacant for Rosa Sucher may be chosen, notably Milka 
Ternina of Munich, Miss Thila Plaichinger, from the 
Strasburg Opera House, or Miss Seiffert. from the Zurich 
Stadt Theater. Whoever will be the selected one, she will 
have a hard job to beat the favorable first tmpression made 
by the present incumbent of the part of Isolde, and to 
combat successfully against the memories of the past one 

Next to such a partner our friend Gruening had no easy 
position to maintain his place as Tristan. In dignity of 
demeanor he was the equal of Mrs. Bettaque, and in 
musical intelligence he had moments where he was even 
her superior, not so, however, in voice. His organ yield- 
ed neither in volume nor in resonance the quantity and 
brilliancy which one must expect from the representative 
of the heroic tenor part. There are, however, very few 
Tristans alive to-day. and Gruening. at least. sings the 
part intelligently and acts it with spirit 

Of other representatives from the regular personne! of the 
Royal Opera I have frequently and always eulogistically 
spoken before. Mrs. Marie Goetze’s impersonation of 
Brangaene is in every way beautiful; she was in good 
voice and sang artistically. Baptiste Hoffmann’s sonorous 
organ sounded to advantage in the part of Kurwenal. He 
is usully a trifle over officious whenever he is upon the 
stage, but in this role it did not seem disturbing. Moed- 


Sucher 
several 


linger was the satisfactory King Marke of the evening. 
Taken all together, as I said before, it was a model per- 
formance. 

The next, or rather first, novelty of the season at the 
Royal Opera House is to be Kienzl’s “Don Quixote,” 
which is now definitely announced for next Friday night, 
November 18, and the next guest expected is the French 
baritone, Maurel, who, in the beginning of December, will 
sing here Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 

During the second act of the above described “Tristan” 
performance I crossed over to the Singakademie to hear 
at least a portion of the second of Ferruccio Busoni’s piano 
concerto evenings. I just caught the coda of the E flat 
concerto of Beethoven, which was very vigorously per- 
formed and followed by much applause from a very large 
and enthusiastic audience 

The same tokens of approval were bestowed also upon 
Busoni’s performance of the Weber “Concertstiick,” and it 
must be acknowledged that the reading was a very brilliant 
one. But then was it permissible in a cycle of perform 
ances which are labeled as “historic” and “educational” 
ones, to use such a furbished up edition of the old war 
horse? Surely Weber’s piano music is brilliant enough as 
he has written it, and in this respect he excels his suc- 
cessors, Schumann and even Chopin 

Why,. then, not play the “Concertstiick” 
ten by the composer, instead of using the Liszt edition? 
And if using the latter, why then go beyond Liszt and 
furbish it up again with more technical display? Surely 
this would seem unnecessary, and it is absolutely unpardon- 


as it was writ 


able in a “historic” concert reproduction 
For the same reason I protest against the introduction 
the Liszt 


Schubert 


in a piano concerto program of that “blender,” 
arrangement for piano and orchestra of the 
“Wanderer” Fantaisie. This work as it was written by 
Schubert is one of the most beautiful creations for the 
piano that has ever been penned Why then not perform 
it as it was planned by the composer? I will tell you why 

The Schubert Fantasia as it was written by Schubert is 
infinitely harder to perform and it is much less effective 
than is the Liszt “symphonishe Bearbeitung,”’ as the pro 
gram calls it Modern pianists, however, Busoni not ex 
cluded, seem to work a good deal for the sake of the effect 


they can achieve I cannot always blame them for so 
doing, but I do so when the effect is reached under false 
pretenses, as is the case in the present instance. More 


I heartily disliked Busoni’s extravagances in rhyth 
in which his arbi- 


over 
mic shiftings, and in dynamic shadings 
trariness is frequently brutal 

Chopin is anyhow not Busoni’s forte, and thus I left 
the last portion of his program, the Chopin E minor con 
certo, to return to the last act of “Tristan.” From some 
of those I had left behind me I learned that my action was 
a wise one. 

At the next concerto evening Busoni will play the Men 
delssohn G minor, the Schumann and the Henselt piano 
concertos. 


. = @ 


At a charity entertainment, which was given as a Sunday 
matinee at the Theatre des Westens. I heard for the first 
time since a long while, our talented young countrywoman 
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Miss Celeste Groenevelt. She has made a great deal of 
progress under her present teacher, Eugenio di Pirani, from 
whose fertile pen she performed a highly interesting work 
for piano and orchestra, entitled “Scene Veneziane.’’ There 
are three of these Venetian scenes, the first one a charm- 
ing Barcarolle in B flat, with a gently murmuring orchestral 
accompaniment; the second one, slow and pompous in 
character and in the key of D minor, is entitled “in St. 
Mark’s Cathedral,” and is very, stimmungsvoll. The trom- 
bones in this movement have a theme which is slightiy sug 
gestive oi the Titurel funeral music from “Parsifal.’’ The 
final movement descriptive of a Venetian Carnival night, is 
very brilliant and full of gaiety and color. The or 
chestration also is very fanciful. Miss Groenevelt played 
the entire work with a great deal of spirit and exceilent 
technic. The pleasant result was a four-fold recall. 
* . 


A new work itor the piano stood also in the centre of in 
terest at the third of Nikisch’s Philharmonic concerts, 
which before a crowded hall took place last Monday night. 
And more even than the work itself, the composer, who 
was also the performer, shared the interest of the fashion 
able and very enthusiastic audience. lf you have read my 
last but one previous budget you will know that | am al 
luding to no less a personage than Moritz Moszkowski, who 
had come trom Paris to Berlin, his former home, to per 
form his new piano concerto, and did so with the utmost 
success. A like reception was given the pianist-composer 
at Frankfort, where he played the work a few days previ 
ous, and also, if 1 am rightly informed, at London, where 
Moszkowski performed the work for the first time. 

To say that the success was not a deserved one would 
be doing Moszkowski an injustice and yet | am pretty 
sure that it was achieved more through his personality, 
above all through his virtuosity as a performer, more than 
through the inherent value of the composition 1 must 
coniess that as a pianist Moszkowski was a surprise to 
me. 1 had heard much before from his pupils and friends 
about his perfect technic; but as he never appeared in pub- 
lic | began to think that the reports were exaggerated or 
that Moszkowski was one of those fellows who can do 
everything “at home,” but who can never show off when 
they come before the audience. I| have known plenty of 
such artists before, pianists who could never- find their fin 
gers, violinists who had a rigid bowarm and vocalists who 
had a fist griping their throat when they came before the 
footlights, while they could do quite wonderful things when 
they were in their own room. But Moszkowski is not one 
of these shy creatures. On the contrary he was as cool 
and self-possessed in appearance as well as in the display 
of his abilities, as if he were chez soi, and the proverbial 
cucumber was nowhere in comparison with Moritz Mosz 
kowski. He sat there quietly watching his fingers while 


they were, without apparently the slightest effort on his 
part, doing the most wonderful things in technical display. 

Greater surety of execution, greater cleanliness of tone 
production, finer shading and above ail, greater elegance 
and gracefulness of phrasing | have never heard from any 
pianist among the whole lot. ihe tone produced is very 
small, and, of course, it seemed more so in a big hall like 
the Philharmonic What there is of it, however, is of 
great purity and exceedingly pleasing and brilliant quality. 
As a pianist and as an interpreter of his own work Mosz 
kowski thereiore was decidedly a success, and I| heartily 
joined in the applause which again and again called him 
to the platiorm, and was so persistent that at last the artist 
had to yield to the demand for an encore. 

As regards the new concerto, however, it was only in so 
lar no disappointment to me, as | had not expected very 
much, and in fact, less than the work really otters. Ot 
course, it is very brilliant piano music of a kind that only a 
real pianist can write, viz., that sounds much more difficult 
The key of E 
major is also a brilliant one by nature, and moreover, it 
is brilliantly and very effectively orchestrated. What 
wonder, therefore, that it took with the audience and 


even than it is really ditncult to periorm 


even some, but by no means the majority, of the critics! 
In the first movement there are also some really good 
ideas, and very much pleased I was with the short episode 
that leads irom the C sharp minor, slow movement, to the 
sprightly scherzo, but all the rest, including the scherzo 
itself, is rather shallow, neither original nor very fanciful 
salon music. In his best days, which I am sorry to say are 
long gone by, Mr. Moszkowski would not have deigned 
to take up such small and vapid musical ideas for the con- 
struction of a piano concerto. Only a rogue, however, can 
give more than he owns, and in this last work Moszkowski 
Josef Hof 


mann, whom | chanced to meet at this concert, and to 


has proved once more that he is no rogue 


whom the Moszkowski concerto is dedicated, told me 
that he had just finished a piano concerto of his own in 
B flat major. It is a safe bet that it will prove a bigger 
work than the one dedicated to him. 


rhe orchestral selections of the evening contained no 
novelty, but some of Nikisch’s best battle horses. Thus, 
his reading of the Brahms E minor symphony, was just 
as lucid and sympathetic as the performance of the in- 
troductory “Euryanthe” overture, and the Berlioz ‘“Carna 


val Romain” overture, which closed the program, was re 
narkable for strong lights and shades, precision and verve 
\s usual, Arthur Nikisch was much applauded 

The program for the next concert opens with Felix 
Draeseke’s new festival overture, Jean Lassalle, from Paris 
will sing a Massenet and a Verdi aria. Petschnikoff will 


perform the new Conus violin concerto in the presence of 


the composer, and the symphony will be the fifth one of 
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Tschaikowsky. If this is not an attractive program, then 


I don’t know what is 
> > > 


The next night opened with a disappointment. Miss 
Helene Schreitel from Odessa, gave a concert at Bech- 
stein Saal, and scored a fiasco: She is a newcomer, who 
had better stayed at home, as she has not overcome even 
the bad fault of lisping. Probably she opened up her 
program with the jewel aria from “Faust,” sung in French, 
and the Mozart “Il re pastore” aria, sung in Italian, that 


one might not notice the defect so much in the foreign 
languages. But this was to no purpose, and the young 
lady’s small soprano voice is likewise not sufficiently 


cultivated to allow her to sing coloratura arias in public 

Concertmaster Witek was the redeeming feature of this 
concert, and he played some small pieces by Ries, with 
his often-praised violinistic virtues 


* * > 


I come now to a concert about which I can report only 


with some reluctance. It is the first public appearance of 
the ensemble pianists Misses Ottile and Juilet Sondheimer, 
from St. Louis. The outward success of this début was 
not a bad one The Singakademie was well filled with a 
representative audience, among whom there were many 
members of the American colony, and as they were by no 
means chary with their applause, I was enabled, as is my 
habit whenever American artists score a success here, to 


send a cablegram to that effect 


The success was accentuated and to a certain extent 
corroborated through some fairly good, that is laudatory 
criticisms the young ladies received for instance, the 
Vossische Zeitung, the greatest authority in art matters 
among the Berlin daily papers, and in the Deutsche Worte 
and a few other papers. But there were also such who 
were not of this favorable opinion, notably Dr. Leopold 
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Schmidt in the Tageblatt, E. E. Taubert in the Post, and 
my colleague from the Boersen Courier. These gentlemen, 
like myself, thought the appearance of the Misses Sond- 
heimer in a public concert more than a trifle premature, 
and the stylish looking young Americans decidedly over- 
Their technic and their musical conception 
ire not yet sufficiently developed to warrant such a step, 
ind their ensemble playing, even in such primary, but de- 
‘idedly most important matters as rhythmic precision and 
‘che use of the pedal, is as yet anything but perfect. 
Under the circumstances, as I most regretfully state, I 
lid not enjoy the performances of these young ladies, 
though they offered an interesting and variegated program, 
containing two movements from the Bach B flat concerto, 
the Sinding variations, some small pieces by Reinecke, 
Henselt, Chopin, Pirani and Chaminade, the Rubinstein 
F minor andante and variations, op. 73, and the Liszt con- 
Among these the best performed was a 
while the worst pe- 


ambitious 


certo patetico. 
pretty gavotte in D major, by Pirani, 
daled ones were the variations by Rubinstein, in which the 
harmonies were at moments absolutely undistinguishable, 
and the generally unripest interpretation was that of the 
big Sinding E flat minor variations, of the musical scope 
of which the Sondheimer sisters have as yet no adequate 
very talented and ener- 
“some day” 
their 


conception. They are, however, 
getic young ladies, and I have no doubt that 
they will be in a position to vie successfully with 


American prototypes, the Sutro sisters. 


*-_ * * 


The Wednesday Philharmonic popular concert was made 
interesting through the re-entrée of Anton Hekking, who, 
tene and immaculate ear as well 
gave a very finished perform- 
the one 


with that big, luscious 
as abundant technic of his, 
ance of the best of modern violoncello concertos, 
by Saint-Saéns. 

The orchestral selections, perfunctorily performed under 
were Massenet’s ““Phédre” over- 
Mendelssohn's Italian 


Rebicék’s routine baton, 
**Liebesnovelle,” 


ture, my little suite, 

symphony and the “Flying Dutchman” overture, Wald- 
weben from “Siegfried” and introduction to the third 
act of “Lohengrin,” by Wagner. 


On the same evening Miss Marie Panthes, from Paris, 
gave her second piano recital at Bechstein Hall, the pro- 
gram which was up entirely from Liszt and 
Chopin. The former was represented by the B minor 
sonata, the two E major Consolations (No. 1 and No. 5) 
and the Mephisto Waltz, while from Chopin she played 
the twenty-four preludes, op. 28, the A flat mazurka, the 
F major waltz and the big study in C minor from op. 25. 
This program upon urgent applause was supplemented 


of made 


by two encores. 
* * * 


On the following evening I heard portions of the pro- 
grams of two Russian pianists, who both bear the Chris- 
tian name of Vera. Of these the one is Vera Timanoff, 
who is an old stager, but who is very much on the decline. 
her technic is no longer adequate to even the 

hide this defect 
which makes her 


In fact, 


lenient demands, and she tries to 
through an overuse of the loud pedal, 
performances entirely unpalatable to sound musical ears. 


seems to be a Vera 


most 


The other Vera, on the other hand, 
Violetta, in the modest way she appears before the public 
a very promising and in many respects 
already an admirable young pianist. Her name is Vera 
Maurina and she studied first with Busoni, of late years, 
however, with Sauer, of Dresden. Under this master she 
seems to have made pronounced progress, for I was really 
astonished at the ripeness of her playing in conception as 
She has a big, firm tone, good sense 
though as yet not a very 


She is, however, 


well as in execution 


ot rhythm and a solid, reliable, 
brilliant technic. 

The work in which she displayed these good qualities 
that heard before only from Hans von 


was one I have 
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Biilow, and I can well understand why it is left alone by 
all but so eccentric a pianist as Hans von Bilow, despite 
his tremendous talent. This Sgambati concerto in G 
minor consists, especially in the first Satz, only of little 
episodes loosely joined together at haphazard, and creates 
the impression of an American crazy quilt. Not much 
better is the romanza in E flat and entirely without orig 
inal ideas is the final allegro. That Miss Maurina was 
able to please her audience as well as the critics in so 


grotesque a work speaks volumes for her pianistic 
powers. 

Among her unaccompanied soli, which I could not stay 
to listen to, I noticed the rarely heard E flat minor 


scherzo, op. 4, by Brahms; “Nenia”’ (a Greek funeral 
song), by Sgambati, and a study entitled ““Espenlaub,” 
by Sauer, while the program wound up with the Henselt 


concerto. 
oe eo 


Among those who attended Mr. Boise’s musicale on 
Thursday evening were Mrs. Dixon, Professor and Mrs. 
Miller, Professor and Mrs. Jedliczka, Miss Lester, George 
Furgeson, Ernest Hutcheson, Miss Snell, Miss Huse, Mrs. 
and Miss Cottlow, Mrs. McMillan and sons, Mr. and Miss 
Marshall, Miss Mensing, Mrs. Sobrino, Mrs. Melville and 
her two daughters, Kelly Cole, Mrs. and Miss Willard, 
Mrs. Winthrop, Dr. and Mrs. Watson, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Schneider, Mr. Hjaimar Arlberg, Mr. and Miss Vin- 
aska, Miss Schramke, Mr. Hertz, Mr. Hadley, Mr. Grim- 
Mr. Biggerstaff, Mr. Archibald, Miss Liddle, Miss 
Neumann, Mr. and Miss Pettit, Mr. Heitz, Miss Grey, 
Miss Scarborough, Mr. Butler and others. 

These musicales are given to bring out new composi- 


son, 


tions, no works appearing on more than one program. 
The readers of THE Musicat Courier are familiar with 
all but one of the composers who contributed works for 


this performance. The new name is Mr. Hadley, an 
Englishman. He played with Mr. Grimson—who took 
the place of Mr. Ackroyd (suddenly ill), his first two 


compositions for violin and piano 
The following was the program: 
Romanza and mazurka 
Mr. Grimson and the composer. 
eanégddasecateuaebiateies<ess ae Eee 
Miss Frida Schramke. 


Hadley 


Three songs 
Jallade for piano .Miss Visanska 
(B by the composer.) 
PD ee Poe A Sane eee Schneider 
Hjalmar Arlberg 
ROM PREIS FOE OOD 0-5 a. 69.3 5.000 $50 Sccesan Floersheim 
Miss Cottlow. 
Miss Melville 


Three songs 


. Sobrino. 
Concerto in G minor for piano 
(By the composer.) 


Three songs 


Ae rere meee . Hertz 
Each of the above works marks a decided advance in 
facility on the part of the composer. Miss Cottlow very 
much distinguished herself by her playing of the preludes. 
Altogether compositions and performers scored gratify- 
ing success with the discriminating audience. The next 
musicale is booked for January 25, 1899 
 o°~@ 

Last night I heard Lilli Lehmann at the Philharmonic, 
where she gave the first of three song recitals. The big 
hall was absolutely sold out, and great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, despite the fact that the artist was apparently not 
in the best of condition. She treated her voice with the 
utmost care, and for the greater part of the evening sang 
mostly piano; she also changed several of the announced 
Schumann Lieder for others probably less taxing for her 
organ. By dint of this policy she managed to pull through 
and her efforts, though efforts they were, pleased the audi- 
ence immensely. Several of the Schumann songs and Loewe 
ballads were enthusiastically redemanded, but the greatest 
success was scored with Reinhold L. Herman’s three 
Marienlieder, about which I spoke in a former budget. 

Equally admirable from an artistic viewpoint as was 
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Sole Direction 
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Lilli Lehmann’s singing were Edouard Risler’s piano ac- 
companiments. 
* » * 

At the Bechstein Saal on the same evening, a Mrs. M. 
Th. de Sauset, concert singer, scored an unequivocal fiasco, 
just as she had done before under the name of Mrs. Pagen- 
stecher, from Elberfeld. lhis was not a question of a 
rose smelling as sweetly under any other name. 

Karl Friedberg’s piano playing seemed as uninteresting 
in solo work (Beethoven's C sharp minor sonata) as it 
was careful and finished in accompaniment. The Frank 
fort pianist should stick to the latter last. 

* * * 

Max Alvary’s remains were interred yesterday forenoon 
at Ohlsdorf, near Hamburg, with imposing ceremonies, in 
which most of the prominent members of the Hamburg 
opera took an active share. 

* * * 

Ernst Schuch, Hofrath and Saxonian General-Musikdi- 
rector, was knighted by the Emperor of Austria, who be- 
stowed upon him hereditary nobility, with the predicate oi 
‘Edler” von Schuch. 

* * * 


Miss Frieda Boise, the prettiest of Otis B. Boise’s six 
charming daughters, is matrimonially engaged to Dr. Ed 
win Holmes. The wedding will take place in the spring, 
and the young couple will reside in New York. 
* * * 

I forgot to mention in my last week's budget that Pader 
upon his return from Russia, will be heard in con 
The latter will be his only 


ewski, 
cert at Brussels and Cologne. 
public appearance this season in Germany. 

* * * 

Among the callers at the Berlin ottice of THE MusicaL 
CouRIER during the past Mrs. Paula Ehren 
bacher and her husband from Stuttgart. The lady, who has 
lately sung with success in London, soon heard 
in a concert of her own in Berlin. Prof. Heinrich Barth, 
Berlin’s busiest piano pedagogue, So did Mr. A 
K. Virgil, Berlin for London, and will 
soon return to Miss Vera Maurina 
called, together with former 
pianist Ferruccio B Miss May 
She is a young piano student who is going to finish her 
Lastly, I, rather my 
Jed and desired call from 
the Ham- 

O. F. 


week Was 


Willi be 
called. 
who has since leit 
the United States. 
eminent 


teacher, the 


Edwards called 


her 
Busoni 
studies under Ansorge’s tuition. or 
grand piano, had a very much nee¢ 
Herman of Hamburg, 
burg branch of Steinway & Sons 


Israel, chief tuner of 


Berlin Music Notes. 
BERLIN, November 15, 1808 
MOST agreeable surprise to me was the performance 
von P. with Emil Goetze 
on Wednesday 


A aris,” 
in the title role at the Theatre des Westens, 
In spite of the director’s numerous promises to give first 
it has been impossible to say much in 
favor of either the the 
and in contrast with the many disappointments the 
opera offered its patrons thé fair performance “Johann 
was received with considerable enthusiasm. 


of Boieldieu’s “Johann 


class productions, 
stars, ensemble, or the orchestra, 
new 
of 
von Paris” 

Herr Goetze as Johann von Paris was in excellent voice 
and satisfied in every respect. Herr Hermann Steffens as 
was also very good, although his voice is little 
short of unpleasant; but his interpretation of the part was 
so comical that he kept the large in a continual 
roar of laughter. Of the remaining participants nothing 
very complimentary Mrs. Schuster-Wirth 
as the role an unrefined air, 
quite foreign to the social position of a princess, and her 
voice only moments of reminiscences of its 
once beautiful qualities. Miss Margot Raftal’s voice 
especially in her duets with Mr. Goetze 
\ better per 


Seneschall, 


audience 


said 
the 


can be 


Princess of Navarre gave 


contained 
was 


much too weak, 


when there was only a tremolo audible 
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formance was given of Flotow’s one-act melodious 
operetta “Wittwe Grapin,”’ which followed the Boieldieu 
comic opera. The remarkable success was entirely due to 
the interpretation oi Mrs. Lieban-Globig as Lise. The 
orchestra under Kapellmeister Ruthardt’s direction, did 
excellent work. 


lhe Misses Martha Dsirne and Martha Schereschewsky 
gave a duet and song recital at Saal Bechstein last Satur 
day. They make a specialty of duets, and have acquired 
an exceptional degree of perfection in their ensemble, as 
was apparent in the first number, “Et in unum Dominum, 
from Bach’s B minor mass. 1 heard Miss Schereschewsky 
on several occasions last year, and admired her poweriul 
contralto voice very much, but did not like her continual 
gasping for breath, which is only a fault in her training; 
and to my regret I see she has not improved in this par 
ticular. Miss Schereschewsky has only been singing in 
public the past two years, and is rapidly gaining an en 
viable position as a concert singer. Miss Dsirne’s voice 
did not impress me as favorably It lacks natural beauty, 
proper cultivation and perfect intonation, and her deliv 
ery is wanting in musical interpretation 


> & @& 


Ihe second concert of the Waldemar Meyer Quartet was 
given Sunday noon at the Singakademie. 1 heard the 
string quintet, op. 77, by Heinrich von Herzogenberg, 
professor of composition at the Hochschule. he whole 
is well written and contains intense dramatic moments, yet 
with the exception of the adagio ma non troppo and alle 
gro tranquillo, it is very monotonous musical fare. Prot 
Waldemar Meyer played Bach’s ‘Chaconne Every artist 
is entitled to individuality; in fact, it 1s a necessity; but 
there is a limit as in everything else. Previous efforts have 
proven that he is an excellent violinist, and 1 have not for 
gotten his fine delivery of the Mozart D major concerto, 
but his conception of the ‘“‘Chaconne”’ was a trifle too origi 
nal. Where Bach had written “pp,’’ Professor Meyer 
played “ff; the tempos were also at times too slow, and 
instead of accenting the first note or rather beat of each 
bar, every beat was given an accent. 

ee «@ 

In the Paris letter of THe Musicat Courter, dated Octo 
ber 14, Miss Thomas stated that Miss Rose Ettinger is 
studying with Madame Marchesi, and as I wrote in my 
letter of October 11 that Miss Ettinger is in Berlin, study 
ing with Prof. Blume, and wishing to avoid misunderstand 
ing, I beg to state that Miss Ettinger studied with Prof 
Blume last season and then went to Paris, where she stud 
ied with Madame Marchesi during the summer months, and 
is now back in Berlin with her former master, Prof. Al 
fred Blume. 

* > > 

Miss Bertha Visanska, the gifted young pianist, will play 

it a concert in Anklam December | 
* * * 

Miss Emily Miller, of Brooklyn, has just finished th 
1 minor toccata and fugue by Bach with her master, Dr 
Jedliczka, who told me th 


odd lessons to give every week, of which two-thirds are 


e other day he has some « 


to American pupils. Miss Miller expects to return to 


Brooklyn next season to teach 


The Misses Sondheimer, of St. Louis, have been en 


TELEPHONE : No. 2493 38th Street. 
CABLE: ‘‘ Wityork,”’ Ediow, New York. 





Constantly on hand, for sale and to hire, the largest collection of Vocal Concert Numbers and 


Excerpts in America. 


For Musical Directors of Symphony, 


and Parts of all standard and modern Symphonies, Overtures, Operatic 
laneous compositions (including the Neuendorff collection) ; also Oratorios 


Choir and Concert Singers. 


For Conductors of Opera and Comic Opera: 


Standard and Grand Operas, Opera Comiques, Comic Operas, Musical Comec 


Oratories and other high class concerts: Orchestra Scores 


Orchestra and Vocal Scores, Orchestra Parts of all 


gaged to appear at Cologne, on December 8. Later in 
the season they will also play in Leipsic and Dresden. 


* * * 


George Adolf Wolters, oi Hoboken, N. J., a talented 
tenor, began his studies with Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, of 
the Klindworth-Scharwenka conservatory 


* * * 


\ telegram to THe MusicaL Courier irom Bergen 
states that Michael Banner had a colossal success with 
he Philharmonic Orchestra in Christiania and bergen 

* * oa 
Miss Grithn, the beautiful sister ot the beautiful Mary 
nderson, has come to Berlin irom London to place her 


under the guidance ol tierr froiessor Alired biume 


H. V.E 


Yale Tea with Powers. 


ile Xale tea lO be given vy Like young iadies Ol Liss 
browns school, 715 filth avenue, on Saiurday allernoon 
next promises lO be a great success DOL iro Lie svuciail 
and musical aspects ihe program ol music will be unde! 
the direction ol Irancis bkischer lowers, who wiii aiso 
outribute two or three selections ihe other arists are 
tiobart Smock, Jlaster Lari Gullick (ihe wonderiul boy 
soprano), Morris Powers Parkinson, pianist, and Miss 
Mabel Irene Myers, who will make her first appearance 


at this tunction., 
Henry G,. Thunder. 


Henry G. Thunder, of Philadelphia, announces twenty 
symphony concerts to take place in Musical Fund Hall, of 
that city, from November 18 to March 31. The first con 
cert proved as popular as those given last winter, and a 

lul s€ason 1S predicted lor this popular musical di 
rector Marie Kunkel Zimmerman was the soloist. The 


second concert took place November 25, Katherine C. Mc 


Guckin, soloist, and the third one will be December 2, 
soloist Nicholas Douty, tenor The concerts are given 
Friday afternoons at 3:30 The music is selected trom 
the compositions of the very best composers Ihe musi 


cians and music loving people of Philadelphia feel that Mr 
Thunder is conferring a distinct favor upon them by con 


tinuing his orchestral concerts. 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett. 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has been engaged as musical 


director of the great Florida Chautauqua at De Funiak 
Springs, Fla Except only the parent Chautauqua in 
Western New York, this is the largest of the Chautauqua 

semblies, and holds its session for six weeks in Febru 
ary and March. Dr. Hanchett will have full charge of 
the musical activities, directing the chorus, conducting the 
concerts and giving a series of piano recitals Dr. Han 
hett is already director of another Southern Chautauqua 
at Monteagle, Tenn., where he conducts a full summer 
music school, with the assistance of Dr. John Cornelius 
Griggs; and the two assemblies, with his duties as director 
of the Central School of Musical Art in Brooklyn, fill his 
time very full; yet he finds time for many piano recitals 
He will make a Western tour in December, extending as 
far as Greencastle, Ind., where he is play twice at De 
Pauw University. His recitals at the Harlem Y. M. C. A 
Hall on Wednesday evenings during the month of Novem 
ber are played to overflowing audiences, and the Monday 


course in Chickering Hall is also very successful 





Music in Leipsic. 


ROSENTHAL GassKr'l2 ! 

Leipsic, November §, 1808. j 

“T’ HE Gewandhaus concert oi Thursday was quite a dis 
appointment in almost every respect. In the so 
alled lragic Symphony of Felix Draseke, of Dresden, 
there is some contrapuntal writing which would make the 
heart of a Jadassohn or Hauptmann glad, but of original 

nvention and treatment ol the orchestra there is none 

We are told that this symphony was played out oi the 
respect which is accorded the composer, aiter the years 
he has lived in Dresden and imparted musical theory to 


others, ior certainly the work is not good enough tor a 


Gewandhaus program, and hardly able to command the 
attenuon which a great orchestral composition demands 

UOito Floersheim remarked to me upon hearing the 
same played in Brunswick three years since that the most 
tragic part ol the work was its periormance, and Nikisch 
aisO had extreme dilliculty in iniusing anything like spirit 
into his men. Upon the whole, this concert was uninter 
esting to a degree, tor Nikisch himseli was lethargic and 
the orchestra seemed to have imbibed the atmosphere 
ol the Lhuringer Hoi, 

Piunket Greene, of London, was the soloist, and sang 
wotaus “Abscheid” trom Wagner's “Walkure,”” but it 
was in the lyrical selections, such as “All [Through the 
vight” and “the March of the Maguire,” where his best 
de was revealed. There might be a bit more of care 
nd contrast displayed in Making up the program, ior this 


ne was hardly ot the mode] sort. 


> * * 


Adrienne Osborne, of Buffalo, N. Y., who is connected 
with the opera here, and well known through the columns 
i THe Musicar Courikér, gave a Lieder Abend on Wednes- 
day last. My applicatuuon for tickets was not responded to, 
as seems to have been the case with others, and | there 
tore did not attend. lhere were twenty or more songs, 
also several English ones, though I fail to notice any of 
an American, and as the concert giver is in the position 
here to bring forward American compositions, and does 
not do it, it is strange that we expect the foreign artists 
who visit us at home to sing our composiions, when our 


own singers of reputation pass them by 
*>_ * * 


Siloti gave his second recital on November 5, but my 
second application for a ticket was, like the first concert, 
ignored, and I did not attend. 


* * * 


he Philharmonic had Eugen d’Albert and his wife at 
the second concert, and it might be said that the program 
was devoted almost entirely to compositions of the great 
pianist, for a scena for soprano and orchestra, five songs 
and four new pieces for piano were down for performance. 
Unfortunately little can be said in favor of these new 
works, for even if the scena shows all the new devices and 
combinations of modern scoring, it lacks real inspiration, 
and like the smaller piano pieces shows little melodic in- 
vention. d’Albert’s playing of Beethoven's concerto in G 
major was very fine, and the little man was tendered an 
ovation at the close Schumann's second symphony in 
C and Tschaikowsky’s Italian Capriccio were the orches- 
tral selections, and under the baton of Hans Winderstein 
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and 


generally satisfying performance. 


received a spirited, again excepting the brass and 


woodwind, 


* a * 

The concert arranged for the “Samariter Verein’ and 
given at the Albert Hall, proved that Leipsic possessed an- 
ther first-class conductor in Panzner, who is connected 
with the opera The entire Gewandhaus orchestra was at 
1i and the way in which Beethoven’s overtures 

‘and the “Lenore” No. 3 were played was in 





the nature of a surprise, as tempo rubato was not used to 


gain the effects, and a real Beethovenish spirit pervaded 


the performance 

In addition Volkmann’s Serenade tor strings, and \Wwag 
ner’s “Tannhauser’’ overture were on the program, and 
the last named was played in a manner that will not soon 
be forgotten, and just as the score dictated, and without 
any doubling of the parts, which many conductors do for 
the mere sake of effect. Panzner received enough applause 
to show him that such manly, clear and healthy conduct- 
ig is still appreciated in this era where much is as the 
Germans say, “‘gesucht.” 


* ~ * 
Gewand 
haus, and played Rubinstein’s D minor concerto with im- 


leresa Carremo was the soloist at last night’s 


mense success, 
ALVIN KRANICH. 
Scherhey’s New Studio. 

M. IL. Scherhey, the well-known vocal teacher, has taken 
the house 779 Lexington avenue, near Sixtieth street, 
where he has an elegant large studio, the two parlors hav- 
ing room for over 200 persons. His next recital will oc- 
cur in these studios. Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, his soprano 
pupil, sang for the society “Aurora” in Newark last week, 
and will sing in the opera “Die Weisse Dame,” with the 


3rooklyn Arion, December 4. 


Music in Dallas, Tex. 


Ihe fourth season of the St. Cecilia Choral Club, of 
Dallas, Tex., was ushered in recently by a delightful con- 
cert. The program was: 

Lord, How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me? . Neidlinger 
St. Cecilia Club. 
Impromptu, op. 28 Sh ee : . Reinhold 
Mrs. Estelle Roy-Schmitz. 
Scotch Fantaisie ; OE EE Bruch 
\llegro (dance). Adagio. Allegro guerriero. 


Fritz Schmitz. 


Piano (orchestral part), Mrs. Estelle Roy-Schmitz. 


Spinning chorus, Flying Dutchman ............ Wagner 
St. Cecilia Club 
ee ee en ree . Leschetizky 
Mrs. Estelle Roy-Schmitz. 

RENE bce o dudcenek oa eee eon ean aoe ke oa ae Ries 
Gypsy Airs or . Sarasate 
Fritz Schmitz 
NE GIN - 0.00 spd sidten paves hues ets . Delibes 
St. Cecilia Club. 

Ihe active members of the flourishing club are: Mrs 
Frederic Egelhoff, Mrs. John McReynolds, Mrs. Frank 
Wheat, Mrs. Thomas Miller, Mrs. Alvin Lane, Mrs. Will- 
iam Hill, Mrs. John Means, Mrs. Warren Galbreath, Mrs. 
C. C. Slaughter, Mrs. L. S. Sabin, Mrs. George Volk, 
Mrs. Will A. Watkin, Mrs. J. C. Cole, Mrs. Samuel Milli 
kan, Mrs. J. H. Shelmire, Mrs. P. G. Claiborne, Mrs 
James R. Cravens, Mrs. Ashford Hughes, Mrs. Edward 
Rose, Mrs. B. J. Robert, Mrs. J. W. Westervelt, Mrs. J. 
\. Pondrom, Mrs. Barry Miller, Mrs. W. P. Seymour, 
Mrs. A. D. Clark, Miss Tine McLeod, Miss Willie Gibbs, 
Miss Lizzie Miller, Miss Isabelle Quillman, Miss Clyde 
Searcy, Miss Kate Bruce, Miss Maude Howell, Miss 

Katharine Wright, Miss Annie Morgan. 

rhe president and musical director is Mrs. Jules D. 
Roberts and Mrs. H. M. Bryan is the accompanist. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


HEADQUARTERS, 139 KEARNY STREET, | 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal 
Los ANGELEs, CAL. 

OS ANGELES has opened its season of concerts 
with several notable affairs, which have included the 
symphony concert, the Heinrich recitals and concerts by 
Miss Brown, Miss Metcalf and Miss Beresford Joy. Miss 
Brown’s concert has been reviewed in these columns al 

ready. Of Miss Metcalf the Times says: 


A program choice throughout in its component parts, 
delightful in its symmetry, was presented last evening at 
the Los Angeles Theatre by Anna Virginia Metcalf and 
assisting artists before an audience that filled the house 
upstairs and down. ‘The musical element was largely rep- 
resented by professionals and amateurs, teachers and stu- 
dents; society and the clubs were in evidence; the music 
loving laity were out in force, and by their spontaneous 
applause all expressed cordial appreciation of the rare en- 
joyment the evening afforded. 

Miss Metcali’s voice has volume, purity, sweetness. Al- 
though it does not lend itself readily to roulades and cas- 
cades of notes, it is beautifully tiexible and has what is 
infinitely satisfying, sympathy and tenderness. It is well 
placed, never off the pitch and is thoroughly under con- 
trol. The head tones are deliciously liquid and round 
and the middle and lower registers are evenly developed. 
Best of all, Miss Metcalf knows what she can best do, and 
she does it. Ballads which require intelligence and refine- 
ment of feeling, as well as voice, to sing, of these Miss 
Metcalf has made a specialty, and she has also made a suc- 
cess. Simple songs by Schumann, Adams, Chaminade, 
D’ Hardelot were given most artistic treatment last even- 


ing; if there were any choice it was, perhaps, Max 
Stange’s “Damon,” and the dainty little encore that was 
accorded afterward. Altogether, Miss Metcalf has re- 


turned to California apparently mistress of a particularly 
good method, which she uses with exceeding grace and 
telling effect. 

Miss Metcalf had the assistance of Miss J. Kussell 
Brown, pianisi, and Kussell H. Ballard, Miss 
Brown is a pupil of that well-known master Philo Becker, 
whose pupils command respect wherever they are heard, 
and oi her Herald says: 

“The remarkable with which young 
pianist attacked very difficult music at her first public 
appearance was significant of true musical ability. Miss 
3rown has a masterful touch, is naturally gifted, and, with 
the best of training which she is now enjoying, is bound 
to make progress.” 

30th Mrs. W. D. accompanist, 
lard came in for a large share of praise also. 

Miss Joy gave a concert that was eminently successful, 


cellist. 


confidence this 


and Mr. Bal- 


Larabee, 


to judge from the report of the [Vorld: 


At no time has Miss Joy sung with better strength 
than on Thursday evening. The beautiful phrasing and 
artistic interpretation of the content of her songs which 
always mark her work were full of charm, which, as the 
program developed, affected the audience to an unusual 
exhibition of warmth. The selections were largely songs 
of sentiment, the dramatic number being Mercadante’s 

“Il Sogno.” All received the conscientious and artistic 
attention so characteristic of this young singer. 

Miss Joy has the further credit of presenting to us a 
young violinist of exceptional merit in S. W. Jennison, 
who, with an admirable technic, produces a broad and 
noble tone suggestive of Franz Kneisel, his teacher, and of 
Ondricek. His style is somewhat severe and his tempera- 
ment not strongly marked, but his technic was well shown 
in the clever and firm double-stopping in the andante 
of the second Spohr violin concerto, which he gave as an 
encore number. Mr. Jennison is a valuable find, and 
should be encouraged to take up his residence here. 

Miss Mary L. O’Donoghue accompanied sympatheti- 
cally. 

The first of the symphony concerts was given successfully, 
although, according to reports, the house was not as well 
filled as it should have been. Harley Hamilton, however, 
comes in for a large amount of dicta tamil d comment 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, 


CONDUCTED 
BY HIS PUPIL, 


Miss CERALDINE MORGAN, viotiniste, and Mr. PAUL MORGAN, viotoncetst 


Violin Classes, Cello Classes, Ensemble Classes for Piano, Violin and ‘Cello; Orchestra Class, Quartet Class. 


ONLY SCHOOL in AMERICA authorized by Prof. Dr. JOACHIM to teach his method. 


For terms and full particulars call or address 


Studio 115 Carnegie Halil, New York. 
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for his determination to keep at the good work. The pro- 
gram given on Tuesday was: 

Rienzi overture . Wagner 
On eee . Strauss 


. Reinecke 
Beethoven 
Mendelssohn 

. Offenbach 


Intermezzo from Manfred. . 
Recitative and aria irom F idelio. 
Third Symphony oa in A minor...... 
Overture to Orpheus pc eaen 

Mrs. 
sonnel oi the orchestra will be given later. 

Prof. William James Chick announces the first oi a 
series of informal musicales to be given Thursday evening 
in his studio in the Bryson Block. The Quartet 
and a number of pupils will assist. Lhe members of the 
quartet under direction oi Proi. Chick are Mrs. H. S 
Sparks, first soprano; Miss Mary QO. Pearson, second so 
prano; Mrs. Wilson S. Bender, first alto, and Mrs. 
Upright, second alto. 

The Oliver Ditson 
month three new anthems by Frederick Stevenson, of this 


Florence Scarborough was the soloist. The per 


Ladies’ 


UOscal 


house, of Boston, has issued this 


city: “Behold, Thou Shalt Call a Nation, The Lord Hath 
Done Great Things for Us,” and “The Merry Bells Now 
Ringing.” 

Frank L. Huebner gave a pupils’ recital at Fitzgerald 
Hall Friday evening, the 11th., at which the following pupils 
assisted : Mmes. Ada Teachout, Helen M. Dodge, 
Hawksford, Ballen; Misses Anna Pease, Pearl Stevens. 


Eva Gipson and Norman 
George Strebel, Mathew 
Davies, A. DL. Webb, Jo 


ihomas, William 


Emma Mester, Ritha Whiteman, 
Glass; Messrs. F. W. Hall, 

Holmes, Clark Billheimer, Will 
seph Valle, Clarence joseph, 
Young, Newton Deeter, 


Clarence 
Will 
A new pipe organ was presented 

Church. The donors are Mr. and Mrs. 1. F 

the instrument is a home product, 

Wilhelm, bu:lders, this Grand Chorus 

D, by Guilmant, and the overture to Tell,” played 

W. Wilde, afforded a good opportunity for the dis 

play of the and Miss Mary L 

O’Donoughue gave three numbers. Lulu E. Pieper, Minna 

Roper, Helen Shields, Jennie Winston, H. 5. Williams and 


Peale, Sisson. 

Presbyterian 
Miller and 
Conrad & 


in 


to the 
the work ot 
The 
William 


ol 


city 


by S« 


instrument Ss power tone ; 


W. J. Gage contributed songs. Dr. W. T. McArthur read 
a humorous Scotch poem Russell Ballard, the ‘cellist, 
played an Andante Keligioso, by Ihomas, and Poppers 
gavotte. 


Mr. and Mrs. Josef Rubo gave a song recital at the Fitz 
gerald Recital Hall Thursday evening, November 17, at 8 


o'clock. Mr. and Mrs. Rubo were assisted by Mrs. Col 
lette, Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Tolhurst and a number of pupils 
Mrs. W. D. Larrabee was the accompanist. 

Miss Anna V. Metcalf has decided to make her head 


quarters at the Hotel Clarendon, Fourth and Hill streets, 


Los Angeles, and from there she will give concerts in vari 
vocai music 


ous towns on the coast. She will also teach 


in Los Angeles. 


Miss Hope Watkins, the contralto of Coronado, will 

come to Los Angeles soon to study with Miss Metcalt. 
San Dieco, CAL 

The Amphion Club met at the residence of Mrs. A. E 
Nutt. The program was very enjoyable, including num 
bers from Beethoven, Bach, Rubinstein and Handel, rend 
ered by the following members: Mrs. H. R. Arndt, Mrs 
L. F. Doolittle, Misses Vyne Bowers, Eva Stevens, Lida 
O’Brien, Constance Mills and the Amphion Chorus. The 


Amphion Chorus, which meets on Monday afternoons, 1s 
working on Reinecke’s “Bethlehem.” 

Miss Gertrude Gilbert gave a studio musicale on Satur 
pupils of her 
O'B Belle 


following 


Misses Irene 


which the 


The 


day afternoon, at 


younger class appeared: rien, 


Young, Glen Funk, Minnie Fiddler and Margaret Brin 
ton. 
Miss tt ase 3owers, on of San Diego’s most popular 


q 


SELINA ARONOLD, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


With the International 
Grand Opera Company. 


Mme. Kronold will accept concert en 
gagements for season 1899 after her 
season is over with the Internationa! 
Grand Opera Company 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
for Season 1899 address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


ANTON HEGNER 


Cello Virtuoso, 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
LEADING MANAGERS, 


9 West 63d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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sopranos, will leave for San Francisco. She will be 
greatly missed in musical circles. 

Owen Foster has completed the second act of the opera 
which he is composing. It will be given in the spring at 
the Elks’ benefit performance 

San BERNARDINO, CAL 

The Sun says: 

The Apollo Orchestra is ready to begin its third season’s 
work. The members met at Vale’s music store for the first 
rehearsal, nearly all being in attendance. The orchestra 
has been a distinct feature in the social life of the city for 
the past two years, and its hundreds of friends will be 
pleased to know that it will be organized tor the winter 

The orchestra will meet at Vale’s again next Monday 
evening, this being the regular meeting night, but there- 
ifter rehearsals will be at the Stewart Parlors, the use of 
them having been kindly granted by the proprietor, E. E 
Thompson 

‘he orchestra this year will include the following in its 
personnel: 

Fritz G Erbe leader Misses Bessie Hooper, Grace 
Ball, Mrs. Nellie Stearns and Fred Schindler, first violins; 
Miss Hilda Mytton, Kenneth Stevens and George Cow- 
dry, second violins: Walter Kohl. ’cello; Will Andreson, 
bass; Miss Ida Vale, piano; F. M. Towne, flute; Ralph 
Fitting and Grove Ketchum, first clarinets: Roy Drew, 
second clarinet; Willis Hill, cornet; Leon Nevins, trom- 
bone: Mr. Cutter. drums 





TacoMA, WASH 
Tacoma has been working hard to own an orchestra, 
ind Alfred Sommer succeeded in working up an interest 
for the first concert 
The following were elected officers of the Philharmonic 
Society for the ensuing year: D. S. Johnston, president; 





Mr. McDaniels, vice-president; A. A. Tayler, treasurer: 
Ralph Shepherd, secretary; H. H. Joy, extra member of 
the executive committe: 

The personnel of the orchestra is as follows: 

First violins—Olof Bull, B. L. Aldrich, Jr., Miss P. E 
Aldrich, Miss E. Shepherd, Mrs. G. Davenport 

Second violins—A. L. Andrus, W. C. Bates, Mrs. W 
H. Day, L. W. Gross. H. D. Sears 

Violas—Miss E. Richardson, C. McDaniels 

To FE. L. Newell, R. Shepherd, K. J. Middle 


Flute \. M. Arntson, R. H. Shoemaker 
Oboe—W. E. Bowen 
nets—E. M. Murray, H. I. Shoemaker, John I 
Tait, C. D. Beach 

Saxophone A. E. Naef 

Cornets—Miss Izola Smith, Miss Pearl Darr, E. I 
Benjamin 

Trombones—O. C. Giles, R. Landers 

Drur Henri Pelletier 

Miss Grace Helen Bradley was soloist and was received 
vith great enthusiasm 

I have heard M Readies nd know that her beautiful 


ce and charming delivery and style ought to be ap 


The quartet “Good Night, Beloved,” sung by Mrs 
Davenport, Mrs. Wagner, Mr. Middleton and Mr. Joy 


was given and much enioved Mr. Sommer also gave a 
couple of "cello numbers 

The National ( ee ee Ee 
examination will be held i anv citv where there are appli 


ints, November 22 and 23. for the purpose of establish- 
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ing an eligible list from which selections can be made to 
fill vacancies in the position of teacher with a knowledg« 
of music at the Pullyallup Indian school, at a salary of $660 
per annum. 

The subjects will be penmanship, spelling pedagogy, 
arithmetic, theory and practice of music, natural history, 
history and government of the United States, American 
literature and physiology and hygiene 

It would be well if music in some kind of tangible form 
were undertaken in all other schools, so that the Indians 
would not be the only ones benefited by music in the 
regular course of study, notwithstanding that “Music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

The Ladies’ Musical Club gave its first program over 
to Italian music, as is shown by the following 
Essay, Music as an Art Mrs. W. H. Opie 
Minuet 3occherini 

Olof Bull 
Aria, I! Trovatore Verdi 
Miss Cummings 
Overture Semiramide Rossini 
Mrs. McDaniels, Mrs. Gates, Miss Hedrick. Miss 
Dukes 


Sketch, Italian Music 
Fiore che Langue Rototi 
Miss Yeazell 
Sognai Schira 
Mrs. Davenport 
Lightly Row .Campana 
Miss Stewart, Miss Cummings. Miss Clark, Mrs 
Scott, Mrs. Richards. Mrs. Leach. Mrs. Mar 
connier and Mrs. Calkins 
The next one was especially interesting in so far as se 
eral artists new to the club were heard 
The program follows 
Ekkehard’s Auszug Hoffman 
Wiborad and Wendelgard Hoffman 
Mrs. C. M. Riddell and Miss Lucile Bradley 
Ritournelle Chaminade 
Madrigal Chaminade 
Mrs. C. O. Bate 
Birds in the Night Sullivan 
Mrs. Knapp. Mrs. Richards. Mr Witess Wire 
French. Miss Clark. Miss Adams, Miss 
Veazell and Miss Williamson 
Spring Henschel 
Miss Gra 
Finsamer-Wanderer Grieg 
Papillons Grieg 
Winifred Loomis 
Let All Obey, The Enchantress 
S. E. Tucker 


S. E. Tucker, baritone, is a new comer. and made his 
first appearance in Tacoma on this occasion 

Miss Winifred Loomis has returned after a course of 
study in Boston 

W. J. Shawhan, tenor, has also sung for this club re 
cently, and is reported as having scored a success 

An entertainment was given by the Modern Woodmen 
of America. in which the following contributed numbers: 
Misses Emma Goetz, Donna Kean. Mrs. Morrow and three 
daughters. Frank Haskell. Mrs. Moore. Mr. Grahan 
John Gallagher. 7. Camden Smith, and J. M. Kean 

Robert Weisbach has contributed an article of merit to 


State a new Tacoma gublication. tor which number I 


return both thanks and compliments In speakine of 
Weisbach, the Tacoma News says: 

Robert Weishach is well known as a most scholarly mu 

n s well as a fine pianist. w 

by both thoug! nd feeling. In a recent conversatior 
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upon the use of the dumb keyboard (mentioned in the ar 
ticle) Mr Weisbach ud that it should always be don 
under the direction of the teacher He then gave an in 
stance of the kind of exercise which it is best to practice en 
tirely upon it,and not at all upon the piano, the scale ascend 
ing and descending in fourths, which are as inharmonious 


ind unpermissible as consecutive fifths, but are good 
finger practice, not to be heard, but to be acquired as an 
uid to mechanical facility 
SEATTLE, WASH 
The concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club at the old Rain 
ier Hotel was largely attended The prog 
Duet, November Tschaikowsky 
Op 54 Edward Schutt 
Mrs. Daulton and Mrs. Riley 


Vocal solo. Sunset 


im follows 


Dudley Buck 


Paper, Russian Music Mrs. Gottstein 
Vocal solo, On the W et A. Rotoli 
M OC: enename 
Piano solo, Barcarolle 

Troika en Trainearux Tschaikowsky 
Enchanted Fountain Schytte 


Rubinstein 


Vocal solo, Ave Maria . Verdi 
Tell Me, Beautiful Maider Gounod 


Piano solo, Warum — 
Grillen Schumann 
Tramus Wirren - 


Vocal solo, Der Asra Rubinstein 
Canary Bird Tschaikowsky 


Why So Pale Are the R f - 


An informal musical was given by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 


Linn Fry, at their residence, 914 Ninth avenue, Friday 


ening. te , ber of friend to hear Fl 
more Rice, the popular vi linist, wil 1 in the city His 
7 panist Mr A rth ( pbell, of Olympia, who 
is visiting Mrs. Fry this week. Mrs. Fry had bidden other 
musical fr is ¢ delight er gu und it ddition to 
Mr R — prograt . 9 mn by a few of 
the best artists of the city It was a delightful evening 


Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Camp 
bell, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Word, Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Craw 
ford, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Parsor Mr. and Mrs. E. B 
Fowler, Mrs. C. M 
of San Francis Mere Della A. ( bro. Mrs. Lou Bar 
ager, Miss Johnson, Miss May Chesbro, Daniel Jones 


Horace Chesbro, Mr. Geary, Harry She 


Sheafe, Mrs. Geary, Mrs. Dr. Grasse, 


The violin recital ¢ by W Vauel A rth t Sher 

( Hall VW ded thx lar ind 
fashionable audience Those who heard Mr. Arthur on 
former occasions admire the lume. puritv and delicacy 
of his tone He makes his listeners share the feeling he so 
irtistically expresses on his violin, and his grace and ease 


nd additional 


Mr. Arthur’s accompanist was Miss Elsa Deremeaux, a 


young lady of rar plishment Miss Deremeaux is 
a native of Dallas, Tex At an early age she showed a 

d talent for ¢r eth, he was placed 
under the tuition of Prof. Mickwit Miss Deremeaux is 
the proud possessor of two beautiful gold medals, awarded 
it different times for superior excell 1 pianist She 


has apne ared in concert W t} rche stra ir several of the 
principal citie Her repertory is very extensive She has 
il sc written several songs and dr twinge room selections 
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At Mr. Arthur’s recital she played the brilliant and the 
very difficult first movement of the F minor concerto by 
Chopin. 

Oscar Moline, connected with Sherman, Clay & Co., 
played the second piano to the Chopin concerto. 

Much credit is due Max Elster for the way in which he 
performed his part of the difficult Bach trio.” 

Following is the program which was rendered: 


Trio—Piano and violin. aps .. Bach 

Sonate for piano and violin, op. 13 + ident 

Concerto for violin and piano ....Mendelssohn 

hf ee eee . Wilhelmj-Bach 

Andante from Third Sonate......... 20005 0.s00dsc000e% Bach 
(For violin alone.) 

Concerto for piano in F minor. Chopin 


Elsa Deremeaux 
. Wilhelmj-Wagner 
. .Saint-Saéns 
Gabriel-Fauré 


Parsifal Paraphrase 
Le Cygne 
Berceuse 


Romanza Andaluza , .. .Sarasate 
Nocturne de Chopin......... . Sarasate 
Second Polonaise Brillante.. Wieniawski 


The ladies of St. Mark’s Church intend to give a per- 
formance of “The Geisha” about the middle of December 
Professor Sharpe will act as musical director. Mrs. Wal 
ter Reed, of Portland, one of the finest contralto singers 
on the Coast, will take a very prominent part in the oper- 
etta, and will also act as stage manager 

Vancouver, B. C. 

A writer in the World says: “Music, and music of a 
high order, demands our attention this week. By Ben 
nett’s Band and Little Paloma we have had set before us 
most exquisitely such a feast of classical music as seldom 
falls to our lot.” There is subject here for a vast disserta 
tion which I may handle through my San Francisco 
column or defer for another time. En passant, I will say 
that surely neither Bennett’s Band nor Paloma Schramm 
can be regarded as vehicles for classical music, and it is 
a direct injury to the cause to regard them or to write of 
them as such. Paloma is one of the most marvelous child 
pianists I have ever heard. Audiences should throng to 
hear her, but they should hear her in the spirit of curiosity 
or as an example of what actual genius may be, certainly 
not as an interpreter of classics that require a knowledge 


of life, of history, of literature, of traditions. Verily, the 
world takes music too lightly 
Vicrorra, B. C 
The Colonist publishes an admirably written article. 


which I would galdly reproduce in full did space permit 
Here it is in part: 


For permanent fixtures the musical public have the 
Arion Club, and more recently the Choral Union. and it is 
a matter for congratulation that performances by these ex- 
cellent institutions are to be supplemented by regular sub 
scription concerts to be given by the Philharmonic S« 
ciety. 

From time to time F. V. Austin’s name has been 
ciated with meritorious performances by chorus and or 
chestra, which, it cannot be denied. have given a strong 
impetus to the development of orchestral playing and 
drawn general attention to a sphere of music hitherto 
neglected. The Choral Union, it is understood. are at 
present rehearsing Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” a cantata for 
mixed voices. 

In passing, it might not be out of place to deplore the 
fact that one or two private clubs of unusual dimensions 
have recently sprung into being. Their object. of course, 
is to provide entertainment for persons belonging to cer- 
tain sets, in order to avoid assisting public institutions 
where membership is open to all classes. There can he 
no possible objection to a few friends meeting at their dif- 
ferent homes and enjoying concerted singing, but when it 
hecomes a matter of canvassing for and obtaining some 
fifty or sixty voices, it creates a stumbling block to the 
advancement of public societies 

And for this reason: There are at present in Victoria 
three public organizations possessing choruses. and there 
are many who belong to each—rehearsals held on different 
nights rendering this possible—to say nothing of the 
various choir practices which consume Friday evenings 
When, therefore, a large private club steps in. offering 
social inducements that must necessarily be non-existent 
in a public one. there can be no question but that the latter 
must suffer. It is a matter for regret that social musicians 
are not more public spirited in this respect 


asso 


PorTLAND, ORE. 


The chamber music concert given by Messrs. Hidden. 
Coursen Zihn and Konrad. under the auspices of the Musi 
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cal Club, was unusually successful. The next concert is 
anxiously awaited. 

Mrs. Max Shillock has been appointed to fill the position 
in the vocal department until the arrival of Prof. H. J. 
Cozine in the new conservatory of Portland. 

Mrs. Walter Reed, vocal teacher at the Hall, has in train- 
ing a chorus of fifty voices, which is rehearsing weekly for 
a public performance, to be given some time after the holi- 
The program is “The Daughter of Jairus,” Rhein 
berger; a short oratorio, and the cantata, “The Lady of 
Shalott,” Bendall. All the soli, duets, choruses will be 
done by Hall talent strictly, and from the fact that Mrs 


Reed is 


days. 


Reed is in charge the success is assured. as Mrs 
one of the most capable women on the Coast 

Mrs. William Ladd, Miss Lois Steers, Miss Mabel Baker 
and Miss Florence Morey have been admitted as active 
members in the Musical Club. 

Announcement is made of important choral work to be 
undertaken. Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen,” is to be 
given, with W. H. Boyer as leader. 

The officers elected to serve the Philharmonic Society 
are: President, J. K. Gill: vice-president, Miss C. L. Hug 
gins; secretary, Miss Mary E. Frazier: treasurer, Dom 
Zan; executive committee, Ralph Hoyt, W. B. Wells, H 
F. Bartels. Edward Cookingham and T. J. Geisler. all of 
whom go to make a strong support for the organization 
such as will insure us successful management for the en 


suing season EmIvie FRANCES BAUER 


Gustav Levy’s Pupils’ Concert. 

This occurs next Wednesday evening, December 7 
Carnegie Lyceum, when many compositions for two pi 
anos will be given, including a Chopin and Rubinstein con 
certo. Later in the season Mr. Levy will give another 
such concert, and next spring a students’ concert, with 
orchestra 

Spiering Quartet. 

The Spiering String Quartet. of Chicago. whose successes 
in the West place them in the front rank with similar 
organizations here in the East, will give their annual con 
cert in Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday evening, December 
6. Included in the program will be a quartet by Heinrich 
von Herzogenherg. a composition never before heard in 
New York city; in fact, Herzogenberg is too much neg 
lected 

Music in Tompkins County. 

Adolf Dahm-Petersen Edla 
Gregg, of Trumansburg, have been appointed vice-presi 
dents of the New York State M. T. A. for Tompkins 
County, and it is to be hoped that the interest in music 
may be stirred up throughout the county during the 


of Ithaca, and Miss Eloise 


son. 

The initiatory step in this direction has been taken by 
Mr. Dahm-Petersen, the well-known Norwegian baritone 
who, besides his duties as director and vocal teacher of 
the Ithaca Academy of Music, has arranged for a series 
of entertainments, and he hopes next year to be able to 
give a series of high-class concerts. The first one this 
year will be given by the Boston Ladies’ Military Band 
on December 1. He has also closed a contract for the 
appearance of Rosenthal. 

The Ithaca Academy of Music will next year be run in 
connection with the Syracuse Conservatory of Music, the 
latter institution having lately been opened by Mr. Dahm- 
Petersen in conjunction with Richard Jose Terrer, violin 
ist, and for two years a pupil of Ysaye’s at Brussels, and 
Louis Baker Phillips, pianist. and a graduate of Syracuse 
University Fine Arts Department 

All of these gentlemen are capable of doing excellent 
work, and their efforts will be watched with interest by 
their many friends 

There is talk of getting the Dannreuther Quartet to 
go to Ithaca, but nothing definite has been done. One 
thing is certain: If the concerts above mentioned turn out 
financial successes a new musical era may be looked for 
next year. We need not be surprised if Ithaca, with its 
intetresting university, should be a bidder for the 1900 
case Elmira would have a strong 


convention, in which 


rival. 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 
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Felix Gross. 


wy is somewhat anomalous that while the violin is un 

doubtedly growing in popularity every year, there is 
still a paucity of pre-eminently great violinists. The mul 
tiplication of virtuosi does not keep pace with this popu 
larity. The advent of a master of this incomparable in 
strument is so rare that it occasions a stir in the musical 
world. America, which has in recent years shown remark 
able fecundity in the production of singers and pianists, 
has very seldom given the world a violinist of the first 
rank. Unless all indications fail and the most glowing pre 
dictions come to naught, such a one is Felix Gross, whose 
portrait is to-day presented to the readers of THE Musical 
CourRIER. 
cess promises to be brilliant and sustained 


He is another American musician whose suc 


When a 
mere lad he evinced a passion for music and a predilection 
for the violin. After studying with the best teachers here 
for some years he went to Vienna to take a finishing course 
with Rosé and Prill. He was ‘mbued with the ambition to 
become a great soloist, and worked and studied incessantly 
to perfect himself in his art. While studying with these dis 
tinguished masters he was also devoting much of his time 


Felix Gross is a native of New York city 


to an investigation of the theory of music under the per 
sonal guidance of his uncle, Goldmark, the eminent com 
With this great symphonic writer and theorist young 


poser 
Gross spent considerable time and went through a thorough 
‘ourse of instruction He studied also with Professor 


Fuchs, and his knowledge of music was thereby broadened 
vhile he was developing his ‘echnic under Rosé and Prill 
From this institu 
the highest 


in the Vienna Conservatory of Music 
graduated with honors 

prize While in the Austrian capital he lived 
in a musical atmosphere, and enjoyed exceptional oppor 


tion he was winning 


in his class 


tunities for hearing such great artists as Joachim, César 
Thomson, Ysaye, Sauret and others He has studied 
closely the stvle of each of these eminent masters The 


Gross 
although he holds in the highest esteem the 


Mr 
him is Ysaye 


violinist says, who appeals most strongly to 
others named 


After 
tory of Music 


the Vienna Conserva 


Gross made his début as 


completing his course at 


Mr 


a solo violin 


ist. Of his plaving a distinguished critic on a Vienna jour 
nal wrote: “The performance of Wieniawski’s D minor 
concerto by Felix Gross last night was masterly It in 


He 


Especially wor 


troduced to us a young violinist of exceptional merit 
combines a great many rare excellencies 
thy of mention was the artistic plaving of the beautiful 
Zingara which 


he displaved great technical perfection which won a 


adagio as well as the a la movement, in 
and 


storm of applause.” 

Another promiment music critic thus characterized young 
4 The richly gifted voung 
e Bruch 


audience by his 


1 
Gross’ work on this ox 


olinist. Felix 


sion 


1 ¢} 


Gross performed G minor con 


certo last evening and captivated the large 
brilliant technic and musicianly interpretation of this diffi 
He is one of the most promising violinists who 


cult work 


have appeared in Vienna in recent years 


\ correspondent of one of the New York journals 
wrote as follows concerning the début of Mr. Gross: 
“Felix Gross, a native of New York, has made his 
début here as a soloist, and his success was instan 
taneous He is a prize pupil of the conservatory and 


reflects honor on that institution. His equipment is per 
fect. Mr. Gross was complimented by many well-known 
musicians, who predict that he will prove one of the great 
est violinists that America has ever produced.” 


Mr 


concert 


After this brilliant début Gross received several 


flattering offers to make 
he declined them, preferring to return to New York 


but 


The 


engagements abroad 


4th of last month Mr. Gross arrived here, resolved to 
make this city his home. He was given a cordial welcome 
by his friends. who congratulated him upon his brilliant 


Mr. Gross has a large repertory, which 
He is particularly 


success in Vienna 


the great concertos 


and Tschaikowsky concertos 


includes most of 
fond of the Goldmark 
were played in New York by César Thomson, and regard 
ed by violinists as the most difficult of all the violin con 


Mr play before a 


AGNES MILES, 


CONCERT PIANISTE. 
Finished Pupil of Moszkowski. 


Direction of W. W. THOMAS, 
301, 302 & 303 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


which 


These Gross is anxious to 


ceTrtos 
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Liszt, Church, Chapel, Parlor 
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New York audience. He is now making arrangements 
for his appearance early in January at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in conjunction with an orchestra This event is looked 
forward to with great interest 


Paur Sunday Night Concert. 
ppp nncggngy teas the weather, which was not 
propitious, a large audience greetea Fmil Paur at 

the concert on Sunday night at Carnegie Music Hall 
He conducted the “Oberon” overture, variations on a 
Schubert song, the popular orchestral waltz of Volkmann 
some Mendelssohn “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music 
the first suite of “Peer Gynt,” by Grieg, and he closed 

with the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

The soloists were Franz Kaltenborn, violinist; Mlle 

Trebelli, soprano, and Mile. Marie Torrilhon, pianist 
Mr. Kalterborn played the last two movements of the 
Mendelssohn concerto, surprising the audience with the 
illustration of the fact that we had a very fine soloist in 
him, for he uses a very effective bowing, producing a 
broad and round tone,’ while his expression is musical 
and his technic of a high order. The slow movement was 
given with beautiful effect on an Italian instrument be 
longing to Mr. Paur. Mr. Kaltenborn is justified in 
cultivating his solo work and playing more frequently than 
he does during his quartet work, when fewer opportunities 

are offered for solo performances 

Mile. Trebelli has a florid soprano and sang the “Ah! 


fors e lui” with great effect. This diffix 


Rae 
ult piece of voca 


pyrotechnics was accomplished by her without a flaw 


and her subsequent songs were delivered with feeling and 
expression, particularly Grieg’s “Solveig” song 

Mile. Torrilhon is a pupil of Joseffy, and has acquired 
his graceful touch She produced a_ beautiful. liquid 


quality of tone, and plays with great brilliancy and at the 
same time power 

The Liszt Rhapsody No. 8 is not the most grateful 
work to play, even for a Sunday night audience: in fact it 
is the weakest of those rhapsodies. In the Gluck arietta 
irranged by Joseffy Mile. Torrilhon played to better ad 
vantage 

The program for next Sunday has not yet been an 


nounced 


Pfrangcon-Davies to Do ‘ Manfred.”’ 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies has been engaged to interpret the 
part of Manfred to Schumann’s music in Boston, April 7 
ind &, 1899. in coniunction with the Boston Symphony Or 
hestra and Gericke 

The American Guild of Organists. 

The first general meeting of the American Guild of Or 
ganists will be held at the residence of the warden, Dr 
’ +} ; 


Gerrit Smith. 62 Faet Fiftv-second street. « 
of December 1. The special subjects for discussion are 
the following: “Tntelligibilitv and Uniformity in the Nor 

liturgical Service.” and “The Theorv and Practice of 
Chanting.” The committee on examinations are formulat 
ing plans for holding examinations in various important 
cities throuchout the country in January. Examinations 
in New York will be held on Wednesday and Thursday 
January 4 and 5, at the South Dutch Church, Madison 
avenue and Thirty-eichth street All inquiries concerning 
the examinations should he addressed to R. Huntington 
Woodman. chairman of the committee, 1425 Pacific street 


Brooklyn 


Western Tour of 





Editors The Musical Courier: 


N your last issue Ben Woolf, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





A Criticism Criticised. 


n his Boston correspond 


ence, criticises most severely the advance notices sent 


out to the press regarding Rosenthal. It is true they are 


marvelous, and place the artist beyond doubt at the head 


of all pianists 


Sut 


what 


will 


Woolf say if these 


“advance” articles are nothing more or less than <he out 


bursts of enthusiasm 


and most able 


critics—James 


f 


two 


New York’s best known 
Huneker and Vance 


Thompson? TI annex their writing in toto: 


lames G. Huneker 
Raconteur” (MusIcalr 


6.91 
ollows 


There is a pianist 


weeks on whose 


tion! Moriz Rosenthal 


> fore 


the 


front 


according tk 


Ne Ww 
Courter) 


coming 


is 


York critic. writes in his 


September 23, 1806, as 


this country in a few 
ven the word Pe rfec 


the most learned au 


thorities on the art of plaving the piano is the man imong 


men, the king « 
his playing has 
inative side. He 


ind his play is 


rare for he he 21 
f 


1 


in America for plavi 


vhirlwind reasor 


vour critical legs 


f pia 
gained 
play 
equally well He ste 
described 


ind a miracle of perfection 


The 


at 
Li 


rms 


s where 


caioles 


pI 


ilv 


as 
Now 
most piani 


the musical. tl ma 


aven’s portals technica 


told in Germanv that 


Chopin Schumanr 


1 1 
i 


Vv 


fabulous. sensational 


perfection in any art is 
sts end. We are rine 


Javing like that. the 


but sweeps vou off 


nist who can accomplish all the 


wonders universally ascribed to Rosenthal must be a magi 


cian That he has 


some vears 


( 


he 


since his visit here 


loubted He will he the 


evening star in the musical firmament this season 


Rosenthal. the 
1! 


necessfu 


y mat 


his first concert 


giant among modern pianists, has most 


wer 


ted 


in Carnegie 


Amer in tour At 


Hall. November 10 
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Herr Rosenthal said farewel 
New York public at a recital in 
terday afternoon ,efore 
demonstrated the extreme 
of piano playing to people 
vestward to the new American 
Coast Happv people! TImprimi 
f hearing such an artist! Bann 
to begin at the heginning f ¢} 
has heen exhansted he the 
wonderful plaving of this 
foundly ana 1] musician 
tones when pnoet he wishe 
ing.” “hewildering.” ‘ -redible 
dous”—all are turned over to the 


talk now. while 
wove about them 


Vv going over wh 
ed the 


He has permitt 


i? d over avain the 


usiyv 


is season the 


the 
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the 
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most 
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Ss sore resnect 
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charn nnet in 
ring neem 

Ama g ste r 
‘marvelous.” “stuper 


men who must write and 


New Yorkers permit the spell that he 


to w 


hattan to hear him in 


certs, and vesterdayv 


+} 
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ir 


he 


} 
1¢ 


four 


the 


ard 


nizen 


uintain the intoxication 


memory 


a . sl 
row the exclamation of Dominie Samnson—prodigious 


In the “Pageanini’ 


1 waltz by Poldin 
the “Andalonse ; 


“omposer’s “Bal 


the 


ind Ti 


Costum 


C Semen 
“Prac du ruisse 
reador’ 


and 


nn’s “Carnaval.” in 
iu.” by Rubinstein 
last from the same 


Davidoff “Spring 








KATHERINE 


BLOODGOOD, 


America’s Famous Contralto, 


ASSISTED BY 


IDA SIMMONS, 


The Eminent Pianiste. 


Direction: VICTOR THKANE, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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his last number, so that 
uisles below him might 


be completely mystified through their effort to see how his 
hands and fingers »ved, he was simply prodigious Bu 
n the piece whic had set as the nclusion of the re 
tal he was even ré and to others must be left the 
ttempt at descript It was a Hungarian rhapsody 
constructed by |! out of melodies formed from two of 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies—the tenth and twelfth—after 
the model he himself had set in the arrangement of Strauss 
iltzes exploited on former o or Live paradox! 
Therein was the impossible outdone! After raising a mel 
ody from each of the Liszt works to the tenth power he 
mbined tl playing one with the left hand me with 
the right. and twining elittering arabe sround bot! 
with the help of those unseen diabo! gencies whicl 
me at his command. Rut to the hearts of his } ers 
he spoke most eloquently in the tones of the Chopin pre 
udes, which opened the second part of his program 
Very truly Henry Wotrs« 
\ 





loanaver 


Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


HE concert f the FT 


ber 12, Louis Koen 


at the Academy of Mus 


frooklwn Saengerbund on Decem 


menich ec 


in that 


, 
nductor, will take place 


tv, a chorus of 140 and 


a large orchestra, with Franz Kaltenborn a ncertmaster 
forming the groundwork A new a ipella work by 
Gevaert. of Brussel 1 the “Fire Rider.” by Hugo 
Wolf, also new, chorus and orchestr nd new compo 


sition a capella by Von 


produced Mrs. Tosephi 


Othegra 


ne Jacoby 


en and Renger will be 


will sing the solo part 


for the first time in thi wuntry, from Mahler’s “Urlicht” 
Second Symphony, described some t ~<a 
Floersheim in his Berlin letter. The concert promises to 
be highly interesting 
Carl BE. Dufft. 
Dr. Carl FE. Dufft appeared in a joint song recital awit! 


Garden.” and in this city 


Troy and 


with the 





in Fall River, Mass 
cess there Dr. Dufft 
Albany in the “Persiar 


‘Madrigals.” 


Heinrich Meyn. 


Heinrich Meyn has been 


lates previously innouns 


ed, at the 


the afternoon of December 4, and w 
Stille Thranen” and “Widmung.’ 
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the Loiyla Church, cort 


enue, Sunday evening 


is occa ) 


eT y 


December 27 


BE iaht;w 
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ll sing “The Hidalgo,” 
Mrs. Emil Paur will 


n. He will also sing at 


sixth street and Park 
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Sembrich and Lamperti. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


A* 


been 
sentative of the “Garcia school.” 

It is not for the interest of Lamperti, Sembrich or my- 
self, but in the service of for the benefit of 
conscientious students who are vainly seeking for the meth 
od of tone building that leads to success, that I wish to 
recall interview I had with Madame Sembrich at the 
Hotel Savoy, in this city, in November, 1897, 

She stated to me that she “studied singing with Giovanni 
(G. B. Lamperti), nineteen months, in Milan, 
taking a lesson every day.” He then secured her engage- 
ments in concerts and opera, in which she made a mar- 
From Italy she went to Dresden and in- 
duced Lamperti her, she studied with 
him four years, “taking daily lessons, which were not lim- 


article which appeared in a recent issue of 
Tue Musicat Courter, to which my attention has 


attracted, speaks of Marcella Sembrich as a repre- 


art, and 


an 


Lamperti 


velous success. 
to follow where 
ited in time.” 

It is to Lamperti’s instruction in breathing, tone build- 
ing and legato singing (which is no mystery, but an art 
that can be clearly explained), and not to her acting or 
the number of operatic roles she sings that she owes her 
It I wish to call the atten- 
tion of students 

To prove what I have stated, and to show that the Euro 
pean critics realize and acknowledge to whom Sembrich’s 
success is due, I have translated the following extract from 
an article which appeared in the November number of 
Ruhme und Welt, a magazine published in Berlin. The 
irticle is from the pen of Ludwig Hartmann. one of Ger- 
manv’s most noted critics: 

“Marcella Kochanski was born February 15. 1858. at 
Weesneveyk. Galicia. The name mentioned above is her 
family name: later she took the name of her mother—Sem 
hfich Her husband’s name is Stengel. but in Italy she is 
known hv the name of Bosio. 

“Marcella Sembrich, as known to the musical 
world. began her artistic career at an early age in Lem- 
herg. not as a singer. but as a violinist 


is to this fact that 


success 


she is 


* * * a. * * * * * 


“Her voice was discovered in Vienna. and she would 
probably have remained there as a pupil of Rokitanski. had 
Frau von Bogdanni recommended her to the Milan 
school of Prof. G. B. Lamperti. One who has brought to 
perfection such singers as Stagno and Sembrich deserves 
the acnowledement of his punils 

“Tt must be remembered that the remarkable gift of 
teaching possessed by an artist like Lamperti is the out 


not 


‘ome of practical knowledge. 

“Lamperti became the clever impresario of his pupils, and 
Marcella Sembrich owes to him the development and per 
fection of her wonderful talent.” 

So much for the opinion of one of the greatest critics 
of the present day, whose judgment is without prejudice 
and whose knowledge of his subject is unquestionable 

RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 


Emil Paur Dined. 

Emil Paur was the recipient Tuesday of last week of a 
dinner tendered him by Frank R. Lawrence, the president 
of the Lotos Club, for the purpose of introducing him to 
the members of the music committee of the club. At the 
close of the dinner the loving cup of the Lotos was filled 
to the brim and drained to the health of the president of 


the club and his distinguished guest Those seated 
at the celebrated round table at this dinner were 
Frank R. Lawfence, president; Capt. William H. White, 
vice-president; Dr. W. W. Walker. chairman music com 
mittee; F. S. Pegram. secretary music committee’ Fmil 
Paur, John Elderkin, William Carlton. Harrison Grey 
Fiske, Fdwin H. Low, Oscar Weber, A. F. Sutherland, 
Dr. A. E. McDonald. Townsend H. Fellows 


WALTER JOHN HALL, 


Organist and Director Rrick Church, Fifth Ave, New York 


VOCAL STUDIO. 


CARNEGIE HALL - = NEW YORK . 





ROBERT J. 


WINTERBOTTOM, 


Concert Pianist and Organist, 
25! West 88'h Street, New York. 





CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 








Bulow’s Letters. 


HE third volume of the correspondence of Hans von 
Biilow has just been published. Unfortunately there 
are in it gaps which the editor, Frau von Bilow, has been 
unable to fill up. In the preface she regrets that in the 
series of correspondents there are wanting the names of 
the three stars that not only shone on 
struggles, his achievements, an absence which may cause a 
fear that under the circumstances the whole wealth of such 
an all sided nature may not be portrayed. But the amount 
of what is at hand is so great that the loss of a few de- 
tails cannot destroy the integrity of the figure, or rob it 
of any essential feature. In any case, however, everyone 
who has followed Biilow’s youthful fortunes and knows the 
overshadowing influence of Richard Wagner on his life 
must lament that such material is inaccessible. 

The letters of Hector Berlioz likewise are not to be 
found The continuation of those to Liszt, which are in 
Frau von Biilow’s possession, is also absent she, in 
compliance with a request from Madame La Mara, aban 
doned the publication of Biilow’s letters in this volume in 
order that they might appear in La Mara’s “Correspondence 
of Liszt and Bilow.” 

The early years of Biilow are represented more fully 
The lapse of time permits greater freedom of treatment 
there than is possible when still living persons are con 


and 


as 


cerned. The same is true as to his family relations 
the circle of his friends when they have opposed publica 
tion Biilow’s nature led him to express his mood at any 
time without reservation, and for publishing his remarks 
the editor assumes the responsibility. Characteristic and 
brilliant as these remarks were, 1t was impossible to omit 
them without doing injustice to Bilow’s temperament 
Such are those respecting his relations with Julius Stern 

Altogether the letters exhibit the whole Biilow at each 
period Combative, always ready to fight. always im 
pressed by the moment, he was excessive in love and hate 
and did not spare himself. Self-sacrificing and unselfish 
he was always ready to give with open hands to his friends 
and seek no advantage for himself. The reader of Biilow’s 
letters, whether he agrees or disagrees with his opinions, 
cannot withhold his sympathy for the man. 

The volume contains 240 letters to musical celebrities 
and a Bundeslied written by G. Herwegh for the German 
for which Biilow composed the music 


Arheiter Verein un 


der the pen name of W. Solinger. 


William H. Rieger. 


William H. Rieger, the tenor, is as busy as ever filling 
thirty-three dates in Western cities. Wherever he 
sung the press has teemed with his praises. The Herald. 
of Saginaw, Mich., thus referred to Mr. Rieger’s singing: 

Mr. Rieger’s beautiful voice has been heard before 
Saginaw. and he was most heartily received. His pleasing 
personality also makes his singing more effective. He is 
deserving of the title which has been given him 
“King among American tenors.” 

Mrs. Daly, of Albany. 

The action of the Albany board of trustees in engaging 
Mrs. Elizabeth Duffy-Daly as soprano gives the Temple 
Beth Emeth one of the best quartets obtainable 

In speaking of Mrs. Daly’s voice, Townsend H. Fellows 
“Mrs. Daly is, in my opinion, one of the best so 
She has an ev 


in 


toate 


said: 
pranos that Albany has ever produced 
cellent soprano voice, and at one time was considered the 
only soprano that had the ability of succeeding Albani 


You will remember that Albani at one time was the so 


has | 


his youth, but | 
formed in his manhood the focus of his thoughts, his | 
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Season 1895-99, 


Willy Burmester, 


VIOLINIST, 


Beginning December 10, 1898. 


Teresa Carreno, 


Beginning January 10, 1899. 


Edouard Zeldenrust, 


PIANIST, 


Beginning March 1, 1899. 


(Greatest Living Bach Exponent.) 


Under the Management 


prano at St. Joseph’s Church, and was sent to Europe by | 
| 


the rector of that church. This was of course some years 
ago. Mrs. Daly was afterward soprano at this church, and 
had the rector that 


made to 


same offer made to her by the was 


Albani. but she refused to take advantage of it. I 
have alwavs considered Mrs. Daly had one of the finest 


Albany.’ 


JANE 
HUNTINGTON 
GONTRALTOce YALE, 


KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDFF, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Bendix Concert Co. 


voices in 





"MAX BENDIX, . Violin. 
GENEYRA JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, . Soprano. 
HELENA STONE, Harp. 
HANSSLINE, Piano. 


Southern Tour begins: CINCINNATI, JANUARY 10, 1899. 
DIKECTION OF 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





— pow 


Miss Anna Millar, 


Manager 


Chicago Orchestra, 
THEODORE THOMAS, Director 


and... 


Harry E. Sanford, 


Manager of 


Madame Nordica, 


Room 907 St. James Bldg., 
W383 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Chickering Piano Used. 
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Music in New England. 


30STON Music NOTES 

Boston, November 26, 1808 
~~ HARLES ALBION CLARK, who has tor several 
years been the organist of the Unitarian Church in 
l.ynn, gave a farewell recital at the Central Congrega 
tional Church, of that city, on the evening of November 
as he now holds the position of orgamist in one of the 
large churches in Boston. Mr. Clark had the assistanc: 
Miss Gertrude Miller, soprano, who sang Gounod’s 
Hold Thou My Hand,” and an aria, “O Grant Me, by 


Dvorak. Mr. Clark played the following program, one o 


are musical merit Allegro Moderato e serioso, \ui 
Fiugeln des Gesanges,” Mendelssohn; Fantasie on two 
hurch hymns, “'Priere, Marche Funebre et Chant Sera 
phique,’ Guilmant Largo, DUvorak; Sonate, op. 42 
Adagio, Introduction and Fugue, Merkel 

Vednesday, November 30, and Wednesday, December 
14, I.verett E. Truette will give organ recitals at the Eliot 
Church, Newton. In these concerts he will be assisted by 
Mrs. Frances D. Wood, Miss Adah C. Hussey, G. J. Par- 


ker and Percy F. Hunt, Mrs. Wood and Mr. Parker ap 
pearing at the first concert, Miss Hussey and Mr. Hunt at 
the second 

Caroline Gardner Clarke and George H Burdet 


an organ and song recital at Wellesley College on the 

















28tl November Miss Clarke s Madame Hope 
irk’s recital, which takes place at England Con 
ervatory of Musi December 6 M Clarke will be t 
prano ois the “Hym1 Pr vhich is to be 
x at the Pilgrim Church, in Worcester Her friends 
ire awaiting her appearance there with mu nteré 
e will be give wa welk 
raul ( WW. Uu t, the ung te r wi rec y 
» 
gone t NeW y where e€ W tudy will retu 
\ te! ake part i Pilg Church concer 
Dece er 6 
i H y, pup tt | Truette, w 
give 1 organ re il in the | t Chu Watertow 
the evening of the 2gtl The program will be 
loccata and fugue in D minor Bacl 
Berceuse in A fiat Guilmant 
Sonata in | nor Mendelssohn 
V lal Wagner 
M UVubo 
s intata Nai \ be ung t Gra 
Church, Worcester, next luesday evening y a choru 
of thirty-five voices, under the direction of Miss Gertrude 
L. March I} loists will be M Anna Gertrude 
Childs and Mrs. E. | sopranos; Mrs. J. L. Crock 
ett, contraito; Fred A Ker, tenor i he will De an 
accompaniment by hestra, org 1 piano 
Miss Gertrude Walker sang at a concert in Malden 
recently There was a short organ recital by R. P 


Walker 


Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, is playing at co 





hroughout the New England States. Mr. Rogers is 
ways warmly welcomed by his audiences, who appreciate 
S artistic musicianly playing 

Miss Carolyn Boy pup and assistant of Miss Anna 
Miller Wood nnounce that she will be in Boston after 
November | dw p classes in sight reading for be 
ginners and I inced pup Breathing and tone 
xercises tor the pment I the v« € chart l 
blackboard work and part ging w be given Miss 
Boyan refers to M Wood, whose sight reading classes 
n San Francisco Miss Boyar is directed for the past 


hive years 
Pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School] will give a 1 
ital in Steinert Hall on the evening of December 1 Phe 


wrchestral accompaniments will be played 





liza 





piano by ¢ arl Faelten Those taking part are Miss l 
beth L. Gibb, Dedham; Miss Carolena De Fabritis, Bos 
ton Miss Julia Lincolr Hinghan Mis Editl A 





WILL BEGIN 





Stephenson, Dorchester; Forrest J Cressman, boston; 
H. I. Hufimaster, Galveston, lex 
Mrs. Marian ‘litus, soprano; Mrs. Katherine McLeod 
Austin, contralto, and Daniel Kuntz, violinist, will assist 
\Miiss Harriet A. Shaw in her concert on December 9 
Florence Hartmann will be heard in songs by d Hard 


rt, Van der Stucken, Aahn, Koeder, Reinhold Herman 


bruckier, Massenet, Vidal, Ve kFontenailles, Lhoma and 


faure at her concert on Vecember 0 She will have th 


assistance of Madame Szumowska and Mrs. lsabel Munn 
W hite 

Miss S. Marcia Crait has been engaged t& img at ti 
Dover (N. H.) festival in May. Miss Crait is well known 


by New Hampshire musicians and much pleasure is antici 

















pated in hearing her in the oratorio 0 ihe .iessia 
lhe Handel and Haydn Society Nas issued the announce 
ment tor the eighty-iourth season Lhe Messiah’ is t 
ye piven, according to the usual custom, on Vecember 25 
and 20, with Clhariott Miaconda, josephine oO ja oby, 
George hiamlin and Va Bispl i Daint 
ba i be ing i iry iy, Gadsi lt ude Ld 
i nd fi i ‘\ 4 ts W ine ss t Ut 
announced viarch ly the 1ootn a iversary Ol the society 
i he 4 on vill Genevieve Ciark VWWilsor ben 
Va Joseph baer will be sung ror Lastel 
y \} 2 Parad and t Peri is announced, 
but the artists tor this evening have not been selected 
y A lie S W ye piayers e boston yl 
p y Orchestra. Ke 1 Her the nductor « 
hie y, HN. G. Llucke ganist 
ri. G. Lucker ant 1 ( pie mis first bac 
( re VU é be ) . | us, SUpran¢ i uls< 
bruc b nd \ Greg VV ood altos 
bruce fi VV 1 d, | t ¢ \i 
\\ | y will be ganist Ahere wi 4 be al 
y players . eb Symphony VU 
¢ ra, t isidor S I ier } ps 
H rich Schuecke “ the l t f 
i we 7) st > ety \ el 20 A iit 
\A ‘rier 4 
i he that il > ecKel id engaged aed 
ely the streng prog! delig 
r rs tne seic AS € irp 
t the boston symp! y VUrchestra S$ widely 
| t ug young sa iste that da 
stru i \1 1et by the player's ther Edward 
I eI the p, W hrs nd a natelia Dy 
i wed reca Dy the aud nging God 
( idie oO g, the ittel t tulu 1 
i piayed Ww xquisite art Un S st id appearance 
| > cer Tie cu J Th 4 y Lawa s » ] ’ 
] Hungaria Pat and e1 er d's 
>I g ong 
New Ep N 
| ! 4 a re 2 sel recitais a 
New Br Cont 
Miss Di Key contralto. g ea icert at Ports! ut 
\. H., recently e M. Swasey t city, was the 
mpanist 
Concerts are I g giv t W S t, R. 1. by loca 
n At the fir e Miss Hat H pianis 
litt \ st; J B. Far yt clarinetist 
Frank Pond, cornet he Orpheus Male Quartet; Moses 
R. Newe barit M \. M. Gelir I se I Al 
Arthur C, ( gl Mary | y took part 
here is a People’s Singing Class at Fall Rive 
\ McGuar Miss Emery, Miss Davis and Mrs 
Rockwell sang at the recent musicale in Rockville, Conn 
\ concert for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. gynasium 
New London was 1 t successful [wo quartets 
Mrs. Aborn F. Smith, Miss Louise Kaneen and Mrs 
I I Roger George Meyer Daniel D suckley 
rl as Ca n and Harry Shurts—took part J. A 
\ Kt ré¢ Wi tie ( T Pp nis 


MR. PARDEE announces OSCAR 


that the next tours of 


FANNIE + + + « 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER, 


The Greatest PIANIST, 


in the East January 6, 1899; 
in the South and West, [March 1. 


FOR OPEN TIME, ADDRESS 


KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





Ihe Farmington (N. H.) Musical Association is af 


ranging a program ior the coming winte! 


Mr. Downs has arranged to continue the Abbott Acad 
my piano recitais Guring the Coming sta n 
John Hermann Loud was assisted at his recent organ 
cital in Springheld, Mass., by Leshe I Vaughn, violin 
and William Baylies, Jr., ‘cellist 


Lhe musical colony oi Providence, K. L., is being con 
& 


gratuiated upon the aadiuon ranks of Mis La4ric 
\ntonia Barolet, who has recently taken a speciai teacher 
yurse under the direction Ol sime, Fiorenza G@ AOnad 
\ song recital was given in Frovidence in 
tiall, Womens College, by MM! Lucy Hagan Miller, so 
prano, and \illan Lindsay, parit it Wit inn flagan 


buell was the accompanist 





Ihe piano pupils oi Mrs. May Chapman, who gave a 
| ng recital at Foresters’ Hall, Hartiord, Conn., were 
Leia Church, Annie ocnal I e Need, Marion butier 
Orra Hammond, Alice and Lottie Hirst, Miriam Keeney, 
\nni e Gelnack, Dorothy Orcutt, Daisy Rice, Marjory 
Kite kimer Keed, KA erine Mu vi aq Urcutt 
L S¢ Keeney and i Na e pul were a 

ted by Mrs. fF. H. vit { ! let ‘ and 
Mrs. F. M. Brighar 

| Ross Quartet lr. Dunnington, Mr nson 

Lia > lle and I’ I v¥ Batchelder Rave al 
entertainment to thie imate i e Gale Hor Mar 
chester, N. H n Thanksgiving alte n \mong those 
present were Judge and Mrs. fellow | Nancy Bun 
ton, Miss Branch, Miss Topliff, Mrs. F. Thorpe and Mrs 


ir of St. Francis’ Church, North Adams, Mass., 


will give a concert on Thursday evening. Prot. LeCla 


Professor Matthews is instructor mus nt pul 


ls at New Britain, 











A iit \V hitinsvilie yiusicail \ lallio i irec 
‘ ‘ t nh < . i nh t ‘ i iJ t re 
\ geme ‘ e by w the Maine 
Sym] O & rt the spring; s« 
y p up | iring r and 
' r it ecessary vea e p ¢ ma 
play Bosto i sy the 
b wn 4 y ei I \u i Liu 
ind “ Z ers en ed rres 
j H. ¢ Da©rbe I aN \ W ood cre 
y, C. E. Br t; t H MM I ind auditor 
ri | WV aller 
The H \ius ( Taunt is 
ist give! s esi ‘ Miss 
Ruth Harmon 
liss Ardelle Nourse and her pupils have recently given 
a concert in Manchester, N. H. Roland K. Crafts, Men 
lelssohn Male Quartet; S. H. Smith and Claude M 
Crafts assisted 
in excellent progta wa 2 4 ind 
the auspices of the Women’s i Club, of Waterville 
Me., in the Waterville Institute Chap when Miss Minnie 
Gallert, Mrs. C. M. L. J i Bertha K Miss 
Margaret Koch, Miss Hat \l Irs. J I wn 
Flood, Miss Kocl d Mrs. Hu d to pat 
] eing itended i ed 1 
| rmington Me tl LLoW i ers ive eC electec 
H. H. Rice preside Mrs. Mit i Wad Vice 
president and pia M Je Crag retary id 
tr id eT a au (re rere 4 P ik Ai ‘ t T 
Mrs. | na Mit Caribs t have i ciass in 
t Fairfield ir nstru ntal 1Sl Mrs. Mitchell w 
‘ d rector e Car 1 est t 1S8o8 
Edith J. Miller. 
Miss Edith J. Mille ( », has been engaged 
sing I Me P burg, December 30 


SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso 
E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public 

STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, New York. 


Edward MacDowell, 
PIANO RECITALS. 


Tour from January 30 to March I, 1899. 





For terms, dates, etc., address care 
P. L. JUNG, Music Publisher, 
41 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 








Feeling in Pittsburg. 


THe PittspurG ORCHESTRA. 


PITTSBURG, November 21, L8¥8. 
Editors Lhe Muswal Courier: 

N the perusal of Myron A. Stowell’s letter to 
| COURIER in last week's issue the music lovers of this 
city find only insult added to injury. However, musical 
Pittsburg does not object to Mr. Stowell’s views, only to 
the fact that they have publicity in THE 
COURIER and are apt to mislead those who are not familiar 
with the position occupied by Mr. Stowell in Pittsburg’s 
musical world. Mr. church organist in a 
small city adjoining Pittsburg, and he ranks about sixth 
that small 


THE 


been given 


Stowell is a 


in the grade of organists even in 


His playing is that of a careless amateur 


in ability 
onimunity 
who overlooks hali of his expression marks and plays the 
other half in a mechanical manner. As far as we can 
earn he has absolutely no orchestral experience, and his 
writings on orchestral matters in a local paper are only 
greeted by Pittsburgers with a snicker. 

It is a lamentable fact that of the three concerts already 
given under Mr. Herbert's conductorship there has not 
been a single number rendered correctly. His brass band 
element drowns everything, much to the disgust of those 
of us who hold season tickets. 

\fter reading THe Courier’s editorial comments when 
Mr. Herbert’s appointment was first announced, we were 
prepared to meet with more or less disappointment after 
the unexcelled orchestra of last season, but it is not dis 
which is now bothering us, but pure and 
simple disgust, and instead of dreading the closing con- 
cert we are only too anxious to have the agony over. The 
editorial utterances more than verified. Mr. Herbert 


is a failure as an orchestral conductor and it is really a 


appointment 


are 


shame that Mr. Carnegie’s munificence should be the 
vehicle of such a disastrous experiment. 
Mr. Stowell refers to Mr. Herbert’s advent in comic 


opera, and in this respect it may be interesting to note that 
Mr. Herbert’s favorite opera, ““The Serenade,” will be pro- 
duced by the Bostonians at a local theatre next week. To 
those who regard Mr. Herbert as a comic opera king let 
me suggest that they hunt up the scores of “The Muske- 
‘Nanon,” both popular light operas when Mr. 
If they will com 


teers” and 
Stowell was in his swaddling clothes. 
pare notes with the “Serenade” a few singular coincidences 
Yours respectfully, 
TRAUMEREI 


vill be met with. 


The following advertisement, culled from a Pitts- 
burg paper, is an official contradiction to the boast 
that all the seats at these concerts were disposed of : 


The Pittsburgh Orchestra, 


VICTOR HERBERT, Conductor. 
Alteraoon of Saturday. 
SOPRANO 


SOLOIsT— LORRAINE. 


300 good evening seats, 75c. to $1.50; best after- 
noon seats, 25c. to $i, at Melior’s, Monday morning. 





Evening of Friday. 











While very naturally no blame is to be attached to 
Mr. Herbert for such peculiar impressions, it is curi- 
ous to read the following from the Dispatch, of 
Pittsburg, under date of November 18: 

A [lusical Surprise. 


LocAL ORCHESTRA CAPTURES FIFTEEN oF NEw York's BEST 
MUSICIANS. 





The Pittsburg Orchestra committee has a surprise in 
store for the friends of that organization. It yesterday 
made announcement of the fact that fifteen new players 
are to be added to the orchestra. These men represent 
the cream of the disbanded Philharmonic Society. of New 
York, which was obliged to quit recently on account of 
lack of patronage. The names of the new men are not 
given, but they represent four first violins, four seconds, 
two violas, three ‘cellos and two basses, making the total 
strength of the orchestra sixty-eight. Pittsburg now has 
an orchestra larger in size than the traveling organiza 
tions of the Boston Symphony or the Chicago Orchestra, 


Marguerite 


MEZZO-SOPRANO CONTRALTO. 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 


Address: THE BROADWAY, 
1425 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








fheodore Thomas, conductor. The new players will be 
present at the rehearsal next Monday, and will remain 
through the season. 


The Boston Symphony has eighty-eight men, 
lheodore Lhomas’ Orchestra the same, and Emil 
Paur’s Symphony Orchestra here has ninety. The 
New York Philharmonic Society has no orchestra, 
but is an orchestra of over one hundred members, 
and is giving sixteen performances this season under 
i:mil Paur, and the season is about sold out com- 
pletely. ‘Lhere is no disbanded Philharmonic, which 
is a society over fifty years old. Why does not Vic- 
tor Herbert, formerly a ‘cello player in the Philhar- 
monic, and fully cognizant of the stupidity of this 
Lispatch article, set the people of Pittsburg aright 
on this subject. All these diversions have no rela- 
tion whatever with his symphony conducting, which 
we hear, from good authority, is not satisfactory. 

As to Mr. Stowell, he is a newspaper man who can 
take care of himself, and, when he is disposed to, wil! 
do so. He may consider Mr. Herbert an excellent 
symphony conductor and he is entitled to his opin- 
ion, and this paper will print it. 


The New Pittsburg Orchestra. 


hs is creditable to Pittsburg that, in spite of the frantx 
efforts of manager, press and numerous ama 
teur assistants, the really musical portion oi the commu- 
nity, who have some respect ior the dignity of art, decline 
to indorse the noisy ‘go as you please’’ methods of the in 
who are now permitted to mis 


agent 


strumental “rough riders 
represent high class music at Carnegie Hall. 

It is indeed a hopeful sign of growing intelligence among 
the peupic a large that, in spite of the ridiculous “boom 
ing” induiged in by the management, the attendance has 
been smailer at each succeeding concert, that of last Sat 
urday aiternuon being provabiy one Ol the smallest ever 
seen ata Pittsburg Urchestra concert. 

The utter absurdity of some of the ‘inspired’ paragraphs 
in the daily press, all of which evidently come from the 
same source, is thoroughly in keeping with the artistic 
worth of the cause they are intended to serve. For in 
stance, we are informed in print that Victor Herbert and 
his miscellaneous collection of “double handed” bands 
men nave becn olncially complimented, and told that Kich 
ter, Paur, Gericke, Nikisch, Thomas and others must now 
look to their laurels. Evidently none of these are now “in 
it,” Owing to the marvelous achievements of the promoted 
brass band leader. 

In addition, it is stated that the Pittsburg organization 

already rivals the Boston and Chicago orchestras.” And 
these remarks are not extracted, as might be supposed, 
trom a comic journal, but actually appear in the columns 
of the sober minded and serious daily papers. The chief 
feature of the second concert was Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony, which was butchered in the most shameful man 
ner. In the first movement, faulty attack and democratic 
bowing on the part of the violins, and the adoption of an 
independent tempo on the part of different sections of the 
orchestra, owing to the bewildering antics and confusing 
beat of the conductor, led to confusion that practically 
amounted to a “break down.” It is unnecessary to add 
that all such minor considerations as phrasing and devel 
opment of the composer’s meaning were entirely neglected 
lhe andante was disfigured by coarseness and violent tonal 
contrasts that effectually destroyed all its poetic beauty. 
Che final movement allowed the trombones to assert them- 
selves, which they did with absolute deafening vigor and 
to the entire extermination of their weaker brethren 

Regarding this work the following interesting facts ap 
peared in one of the newspapers, which is too good to 
withhold from extended circulation: 

Under the ever watchful guidance and magnetic con 
ducting of Mr. Herbert, however, the players advanced 
from one theme and movement to another with a smooth- 
and ease that would have done credit to the best 
known orchestras in the country. There was just a slight 
tendency now and then on the part of leading violins to do 


J. M. FOOTE," * ‘sew'von. 


Information Bureau on Entertainments, Fetes, Musicales and 
Amateur Performances. 

Furnishing at all times first-class artists from the Concert, Operatic 
Dramatic and Vaudeville fields ; organizing and coaching Amateur Enter- 
tainments. Society and Club work a specialty. 

or Musical Lists always 


Typical Orchestras for Dinners, Pr: les 
open for well-known professionals or advanced amateurs. 


MR. & MRS. ADOLF Rechals, Musicales. 


HAHN, 


SOLO VIOLINISTS.__— 
Address Shearer Lyceum Bureau, 
H. B. KLUM, Mgr. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ness 








COURIER. 








a little solo work, thus marring the ensemble of the 
strings; but this was noticeable only in the first move- 
ment. The work is marked with runs and trills for both 
violins, ‘cellos and basses, in which the finest execution is 
demanded, but Mr. Herbert's players were equal to the 
The oboes and, in fact, ail the woodwind instru 


occasion. 
employed, and thei 


ments were kept almost constantly 
work was especially commendable {he horns periormed 
with all the briiliance that the piece requires. While the 
work was not periormed with periection by any means it 
was suticiently weil done to retiect credit upon both the 
conductor and the players 

The Schumann “ Manired 
telligible, both to conductor, orchestra and audience, in 
Mr. Herbert's reading 


overture was entirely unin 
spite of the Leader's assertion that 
ol il almost Overcame, if possibile (sic!), Schumann s tech 
in the Wagner selection 
to the full, “open 


nical deficiencies in the score. 
Mr. Herbert “displayed his temperament 
the being tlic 
‘the little violin solo, so magnificently 
Kunits, reinstated concertumeister, 
makes 


alr vigor ol brass band one Conspicuous 


ieature, excepting 
i.endered by Von 
according to the /’ress. 


the 
lhe 
one of the greatest violin artists 


Same eloquent critic 
the assertion that he is 
in the country, cervainly the best that Pittsburg has ever 
heard,” to say nothing ot 
now dead. Wilhelm), 
Kneisel, Max Bendix are thus hopelessly consigned to a 


Madame Gadski the oc 


Vieuxtemps, Sivori and others 


Sarasate, Cesar lhomson, Halir, 


back seat. was the vocalist ot 


casion. 
At the third concert Mr. Von Kunits played (with) the 


the Beethoven concerto. Both in style 


first movement ol 

and tone his etfort was small and amateurish. He later 
gave Bach's air for the G string, which one ot the inspired 
criucs describes as “a piece of his own composition.”” The 


symphony was Mozart's, in G minor this lovely and 


lt was treated 


poetic WOrK Was an unlortunate seiection. 
in stern mulitary fashion, not even one moment Ol repose 
Irom Start to hnish was induiged in 

Its treatment was really an insult the memory Ol a 


composer reverenced by all real musicians. 


Mozart Massenet, represented by his 


was tollowed by 


In all respects it was really 


fails to real 


Phedre 
a misrepresentation. Mr. Herbert evidently 
ize its tragic force, or varying sentiment, and its perform 


aramatic Overture, 


ance was therefore divested of all interest. 

All concentrated on 
atfording his 
their lungs to the fullest possible 
strings, composed by Victor Herbert (in speaking of which 
the reporters exhausted their eloquence), was utterly out 
ultra classical concert. 


usual to be 
opportunity to 
The suite for 


his ettorts seemed as 


the intlate 


famous “brass 


extent. 


of place in the program of this 
Barring its lack of originality, however, it is by no means 
a bad sample of the light and popular style characteristic 
of the composer’s comic operas. In Liszt’s vulgar Rhap 
sodie in F (another ultra classical composition) both leader 
and band were once more in their Coney Island element. 
Its incoherence being well suited to their style of playing, 
they were all happy. It was a case of “Let her go, Gal 
lagher” all round. HoNESTAS 


Pittsburg, November 21 


Opera in Philadelphia. 
Che following is the preliminary scheme of the opera in 


Philadelphia, beginning to-night: 


First NIGHT 
Wednesday evening, November 30, Gounod’s “Romeo 
et Juliette” (in French). Mmes. Melba, Toronta, Van 
Cauteren; MM. Bonnard (début in America), Bensaude, 
Boudouresque, Rains, De Vries, Van Hoose, Del Sol, 


Viviani. Conductor, Seppilli 

Monday Evening, December 5, Wagner’s “Tannhauser”’ 
(in German). Mmes. Gadski, Toronta, Mattfeld; MM 
Dippel (by arrangement Maurice Grau Opera Company), 
De Vries, Van Hoose, Rains. Con 


Stury, Stehmann, 
ductor, Damrosch 

Wednesday evening, December Verdi's “La Traviata” 
(in Italian) Mmes. Melba, Van Cauteren, Mattfeld; 
MM. Bonnard, Bensaude, De Vries, Del Sol, Rains, Vivi 
ani. Conductor, Seppilli 

Friday evening, December 9, Bizet’s “Carmen” (in 
French). Mmes. De Lussan (first appearance), Gadski 
Van Cauteren, Mattfeld, Pandolfini (début in America) ; 
MM. Bensaude, De Vries, Stehmann, Del Sol, Van Hoose 


Conductor, Seppilli 


Saturday matinee, December 10, Gounod’s “Faust” (in 
French). Mmes. Melba, Toronta, Van Cauteren; MM 
‘onnard, Boudouresque, Bensaude, Viviani. Conductor, 


Seppilli. 


.X. Evens, 
The Voice 
Specialist. 


Studio: 305 Fifth Avenue, 
Rew Pork. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 





Voice tests daily at 2 D. M@., except Wednesdays. 
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selection 

ull, “open 

nspicuous NEw YorkK, November 28, 1898 
rnificently URIO-CELLI is a name well known and respected 
rumeister, here, for are not many of our best known singers 
ic makes her pupils? The madame continues turning out young 


in artusts 


has ever musicale Alice Thurlow, Mildred Meade and Maud 
id others de Salazar are no “pupils,” but able artists, in very truth! 
n, Halir, Of Madame Murio-Celli’s professional friends who as 
ned to a sisted there were these: Ovide Musin, violinist; Edward 
t the oc O’Mahoney, basso profundo: Edward Bromberg, bari 

tone; Ferdinand Dulcken, pianist; and this is the list of 


vith) the pupils: Miss Mildred Meade, Mme. Maud de Salazar, 
in style Miss Schelling, Mrs. Dobbin and Miss Emma Eyre, so 
He later prani: Miss Alice Thurlow, Miss Bertha Shalek, Miss 
inspired teatrice Roderick, Miss Alice Stillman and Miss Anna 
n.” The Russell, contralti. F. W. Riesberg and Madame Murio 
vely and Celli played the accompaniments 

Miss Stillman sang her Siebel aria nicely, with full 


s treated 
yt repose 
soprano voice were admirable in 


bry Ola ing young girl, with a big voice of much promise, is Miss 

Shalek; she has temperament, too. Miss Roderick sang 
i by his from memory Rossini’s “Di tanti palpiti,”” showing much 
as really improvement since her last appearance. She is another 
to real exceedingly pretty picture as she stands before an audi 
perform ence A full-grown artist is Mildred Meade, of most 

winning personality and aristocratic carriage Her high 


rated on 
) inflate with gusto. Little Madame de Salazar has a phenomenally 
suite for high, brilliant and flexible soprano voice: she sang the 
»€ which difficult Verdi aria, “Ah fors e ”" with much verve 
erly out A stunning girl, both in person, costume and voice, is 
concert.” Alice Thurlow, who has a rich, warm, vibrant contralto 
> means organ; her range is remarkable, no less than the quality 
cteristic of the voice, and all this shone forth conspicuously in 
r Rhap Murio-Celli’s own song, “The Bells of Love.” De Salazar 
h leader and Thurlow together sang the famous duet from “Semi 
element. ramide” most brilliantly 
playing, Monsieur Musin played the andante from Lalo’s Russian 
z0, Gal concerto, and a brace of short pieces, to the evident de 
ESTAS. light of all, and received from the hostess a beautiful, big 
floral horseshoe. Mr. Bromberg and Mr. O’Mahoney con 
tributed a goodly share to the program, and Mr. Dulcken 
played two graceful and musicianly bits of his own, and 
later his transcription of Murio-Celli’s “Messenger Bird,” 
ypera in in a very brilliant fashion All this occurred last Saturday 


Agathe’s aria 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





artists, as anyone could easily observe at her last soirée 


voice, and Miss Schelling’s German enunciation and clear 


A pleas 


3 flat was effective and the duet with Mr. O’Mahoney went 


evening, betwen 9 and 12 midnight, when the elements 
were conspiring to keep folks from going anywhere 

‘Romer Nevertheless there was the usual crowd of distingué peo- 

) =e) 
‘fa. Van ple there, who felt well repaid for their effort. Liquid 
‘nsaude, and solid refreshments were not wanting nd so the 
del Sol, physical combined with the intellectual in due proportion 

* a 

hauser 

MM An object lesson in Virgil methods was that at Carnegi¢ 
npany), Lyceum last Tuesday evening, when the spacious hall was 

C et mony 

Con entirely filled by the time the concert began This was 
raviata” the program 
‘attfeld; Harmonious Blacksmith Handel 
s, Vivi Impromptu Schubert 

Miss Marjorie Parker 

nn” (in Panillons. Nos. 1, 2. 3. 4. §. 6 Schumann 
Gadski Whims (Fantaisie Stiicke) Schumann 
1erica) ; Miss Ressie Renson 
Hoose Etude Melodique Raff 
ist” (in 

MM 
ductor, 


venue, 





“Copyright, Montfort, Chicago. 


JENNY OSBORN, 


Soprano. 


t. 15. 
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Mary Wood Chase, Herman Ku rztisch 9 Mabelte Crawford, 


Concert Pianiste. 


‘¢‘ The Persian Garden.”’ 
Artists : Miss Jenny Osborn, Soprano. 
Miss Edith Evelyn Evans, Contralto. 
Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, Tenor. 
Mr. Charlies W. Clark, Baritone, 
and Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr at the Piano. 





Tour personally directed by FRANK S. HANNAH. 


Leschetizky 
Bac h 


Nocturne . ; . 

Preambule (from the Sixth Violin Sonata) 
Miss Marjorie Parker 

Ten Minutes’ Talk. Subject—“*How the Clavier Short 


ens the Work of Learning to Play.” 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil 
Forest Elves Schytte 
Barcarolle Rubinstein 
Prestissimo Ravina 
Winter MacDowell 
Witches’ Dance oe MacDowell 
Miss Bessie Benson 
Rondo Capriccioso a Mendelssohn 
Miss Marjorie Parker 
Concert Waltz eee Wieniawski 
Miss Bessie Benson 
fhe twce young girls, Miss Bessie Benson and Miss 
Marjorie Parker, pupils of Mrs. A. K. Virgil, who took 
part in this concert, have studied at the Virgil Piano 


School between two and three years. They are quite op- 


te in temperament, and equally so in expressing them 


posi 

selves through the medium of musi They displayed 
much taste as to tone coloring, phrasing, musical senti 
ment, warmth and emotional feeling, and had a technic 
adequate to the demands of the program. They came be 


fore the audience not as finished artists, but simply as ear- 


st and serious students who have done thorough work, 
rough which they have accomplished results worthy of 


These young girls have memorized their pieces 


I 


} 


attention 





and acquired their fluency on the clavier, Miss Benson 
having memorized over sixty pieces and Miss Parker over 
forty pieces since entering the school 

Miss Parker played all her numbers with musical, ex 
pressive touch, and Miss Benson with special accuracy 
The applause of the audience was evenly divided between 
the two talented girls An interesting half hour was that 
[ three players at the dumb claviers, when all sorts of ex 
ercises were performed by the three young women, Miss 
Lucille Smith being the third The clicks representing 


tness of touch were amazingly precise in all three cla 
iers, even at a speed of 800 notes a minute, and doubtless 


any in the audience enjoyed this exhibition of rhythmic 


inds as much as the purely instrumental music 
* * * 

On Monday evening, November 21, Mme. Louise Gage 
Courtney, at her studio in Carnegie Hall, had one of 
those charming, informal musical gatherings which she 
calls “Pupils’ Evenings.” The guests are invited almost 
entirely by the pupils, who also assist Mme. Courtney in 
her duties as hostess On this occasion her rooms were 
filled with a brilliant audience who listened with much 
pleasure to the following program 
Ladies’ Chorus. Birds Gaily Singing Buck 
Song. O Fair. Sweet and Holy Cantor 

Thomas Hennesey 
Song, At Parting Rogers 
Miss Courtney 
Song, The Quest : 
Miss Nellie Hogan 
Serenade. Mattinata Tosti 
Miss Florence May L-.oorhis 
Aria, Be Thou Faithful (St. Paul) Mendelssol 
Lewis L. Evans 
Song, Longing Paul Ambrose 
Mrs Wm F Reeves 
Waltz. Se Saran Rose A rditi 
Miss Mathesor 
(avatina I’m Alone (I illv of Killarney) Benedict 
Miss Mary Macmoehie 
Song. Summer Chaminade 
Miss Carrie E. Mensch 

As soon as this program was finished coffee and cakes 
were passed around. and the room was filled for awhile 
with the buzz of conversation Then Miss Feilding 
Roselle sang “O Rest in the Lord,” and several of those 
who had already sung were asked to sing again. Madame 
Courtney delivered a message from Willet Seaman, her 


‘best pupil,” to the effect that it was a great disappoint 
nent to him to be unable to sing, as he was suffering from 
1 severe cold. Ross David, Percy Walling and other 
well-known artists who had promised to assist were pre 


of the almost uni 


ented from the same cause, but in spite 
our bad the 


nounced a decided success 


Frank S. Hannah 


Begs to announce the exclusive management 
of the following artists 


ersal tribute to climate evening was pro 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and German Lieder. 
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Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


x Drake, Violin Virtuoso. 
EDITH EVELYN EVANS, Contralto. 
Mme, JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Accompanist, 
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Madame Courtney is a progressive teacher and is doing 
much filled, and among 
Friends tell me that 


the ung 


a great work. Her time is very 
the pupils are some superior voices 
one of the very best is Miss Courtney pretty, y« 


daughter of the well-known teacher 


. . . 


rhe two piano lecture-recitals recently given by Conrad 
Wirtz proved a rare treat to those who had the oppor 
tunity of listening to them 

Mr. Wirtz has the happy faculty of explaining the com 
positions to be played in such a way that even those who 
a study of the subject can follow the out 


have not made 


line of the piece during its rendition with ease and pleas 


ure. Mr. Wirtz has breadth of style and yet plays with 
extreme delicacy when the occasion demands. His aim 
is to delight his hearers with every composition, whether 
grave or gay, majestic or light, making all as beautiful as 


possible 

He intends to give several more evenings of a similar 
character during the winter, and judging by this first series 
Mr. Wirtz is now searching 


for novelties, and his next programs may be depended on 


they are sure to be enjoyed 


to show some original things 

> * o 
the 
Monday evening, 


Something like a dozen people were concerned in 
program of the 


most of them pupils of Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym, who 


Nugent musicale last 


also appeared as soloist. These pupils acquitted them- 
selves with varying degrees of success, Miss Sladkens and 
Mr. Forster winning praise Miss Rosalind Adelaide 
Richmond, mezzo, in a couple of songs of her own com 


position, made a sensation by reason of her handsome 
appearance and tasteful singing; the songs are graceful 
and pleasant Mrs. Harriett Webb, in her recitations, 


proved her superiority to the usual “reader” one meets in 


society, and young Albertus Shelley was the special mu- 
sical feature of the evening. He played some Hungarian 
pieces with genuine artistic abandon, and won the first 
encore of the evening. Shelley is not only a “coming” 


and handles his instrument with 
The hand 


some house was filled with an appreciative and, as subse- 


is already one 





affection, intelligence and abundant repose 


quently appeared, hungry audience 


. * * 


The reception at F. Ellsworth Giles’ Fifth avenue studio 


some ten days ago was a very pleasant event. Some one 
hundred and fifty musical and society people were pres 
ent, and in the program there participated these well- 
known artists: Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup, Mrs. Antonia 


H. Sawy Miss Cecelia Bradford (violin), John C. Demp 


sey, John Francis Gilder, Luther Gail Allen, Mr. Giles 
Mrs. Joyce, Mrs. Crawford, and Mrs. Hunter Brown ac- 
ompanied 

The studio was fitted up tastefully for the occasion, and 


Mr 
creasingly busy with lesson giving, much of his time being 
filled. He left for a ten days’ concert trip South, going to 
Charleston, S. C., last Monday Ethan 
Allen Hunt substituted for him at the Fifty-seventh Street 


everyone voted the affair most enjoyable Giles is in- 


During his absence 


Presbyterian Church 
** 7. 
Edward Bromberg, the basso cantante, on November 
17 sang with great success at a concert given by the Young 
Men’s Christian He sang the “Two Grenadiers,” 
by Schumann, and several songs by American composers, 
and was heartily encored. In the 
will sing at two prominent concerts to be given here 


Union 


month of December he 
His 
number at the Murio-Celli soirée was much enjoyed, such 


is the amount of sympathy in the voice 


* * * 


Ralph Dayton Hausrath played at Miss Anna Gertrude 
O’Ryan’s recital last Friday evening with pronounced suc- 


has organized a choral society in upper New 


He 
York in which he expects to have some of the best voices 
It will be known 
Hausrath and his nightingales much success 


F. W 


cess 


as the Philomelic Society 


in Harlem 
wish Mr 


We 
RIESBERG 





Contralto. 
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on a Polish subject, has been indefinitely post 


D* 


tanella.” The stage is a magnet for most 
composers. The returns are quick and some musi- 





SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 


HE Second Section of the National Edition of THE MUSICAL COU- 

RIER will appear next week, and will be incorporated with the 
regular edition. 

It will be the most imposing musico-journalistic publication that 
has ever been issued, and in size, extent and scope it will surpass the 
famous First Section, issued July 4, 1898. Much of the increase in 
dimension and performance is due to the stimulus given to the move- 
ment by the First Section, which had the effect of inspiring our resident 
musicians in this country with the consciousness of their own great 
and constantly developing work. 

With this day ends all possibility of securing space in the Second 
Section, of which a large number of forms have already been printed 
awaiting the final disposition of the edition. In fact, there has been such 
an influx of applications for space during the past month that many 
illustrations intended for the Second Section had to be transferred to the 
Third Section, which will appear in 1899 at a date to be decided subse- 
quently. 

The three Sections, bound in one volume, will represent the national 
musical life, and will be permanently assigned to the leading libraries of 
the country, as well as to all the important musical institutions of 
America and Europe. The book will constitute a monument to the musi- 
cians of America and the publishers, who could not have succeeded 
without the hearty co-operation of our great musical body and the mu- 
sical masses of America, representing, as they do, the constituency and 
the clientele of this paper. 

For nearly twenty consecutive years THE MUSICAL COURIER 
has been occupied in erecting a great journalistic institution, which 
should become a permanent guiding star of the musical life of the people. 
It has spread to such an extent over the land and beyond it that 250,000 
people read it every week. Its resources, the capacity for covering a 
tremendous ground, and including the musical humanities of a nation, 
are not only represented in its weekly Wednesday publication, supple- 
mented each Saturday by a music trade publication of great interest to 
the whole music trade, but also by this enormous National Edition, which 
on December 7, with its Second Section, will once more illustrate the 
usefulness of legitimate journalistic enterprise. 


production of Paderewski’s opera, founded | ¢¢ — JULD Performers Be Invisible ?” is the title 
. of an editorial in the London Musical Times 
It depends very much on their face, does it not? 


DVORAK has written an opera called “Sa- 


OUIS N. PARKER, the English playwright 
began his career as a composer. His composi 


cians love money as much as art. 


ATTI will really marry Baron Cederstrom. The 
date is given as somewhere in February. The 
Baron is twenty-eight, but what is thirty years’ dif- 
ference to true love? 
EINRICH VOGL, the Wagnerian tenor, has 
written an opera, “The Stranger.” The book 
is by Felix Dahn, and deals with a theme from the 
Edda. It will be produced at the Royal Opera, 
Munich, next April. 


tions include cantatas, a setting of Psalm XXIIL., 
instrumental pieces and songs. He is one of the 
most zealous apostles of Wagner in England. 


a 


AYS Literature 

“Under the title of ‘The Musician's Pilgrim 
age: a Study in Artistic Development,’ J. A. Fuller 
Maitland will shortly publish with Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. a book designed ‘to help those who art 
on their way to become artists, but who do not 
know exactly where they stand, or in what respect 
they fall short of the artistic ideal.’ Its seven chap- 








the title 
|! Times 


not ? 


ywright 
omposi 
XXII 

of the 
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ilgrim 
Fuller 
Smith, 


who are 


do not 
respect 


n chap- 








ters treat successively of the prodigy, the student, 
the prig, the amateur, the virtuoso, the artist and 


the veteran.” 


RTHUR FRIEDHEIM leaves Europe on the 

Saale to-day for the United States, to remain 

here permanently in all probability. Friedheim, 

besides being one of the foremost pianists, is also a 

musician of eclectic attainments and a gifted con 
ductor. 


ND now let the band play; opera has come to 
town! No musical season in Greater New 

York is complete without grand opera. Four 
months of opera seem formidable, but if the prom- 
ises of the management are kept there will be plenty 


of variety. 


ALVE will not come to America; hence the 
permanent engagement of Sembrich for the 
opera, the original contract with the latter having 
been on a limited basis. Madame Sembrich will, 
however, appear in some festival concerts in the 
spring, after the opera season. 


A NTON STRELEZKI must be composing still 

His op. 478 is announced by Edwin Ashdown, 
of London. Fancy 478 compositions from the pen 
of one man! Yet considering that this composer 
frequently writes for his market, the average level 
of his work is high. But no musician may writ 


nearly 500 works with impunity 


HE opera season opened last night. Full 
weekly reports will appear, as usual, in these 
columns, but we shall not publish any analysis of 
faust’ or “Lucia,” or “The Huguenots,” or the 
Barbiere,”’ or even ‘Tannhauser’” or “Romeo.” 
licket speculators are offering seats at a premium 
for the first night’s performance at the time of this 
writing. Where did they get the tickets? From 
the subscribers? 


 pueeurepan GERICKE, who was not in the 
best condition on his recent visit to New 
York, has succumbed to a severe attack of typhoid, 
it is said, and the Boston Symphony concerts of 
last week and this week will be conducted by Con 
certmaster Franz Kneisel. The Kneisel Quartet 
concert announced for yesterday in this city has 
been postponed indefinitely. If it should turn out 
that Mr. Gericke’s illness is typhoid the Boston 
Symphony concerts would become seriously 
affected, as he had a definite and systematic scheme 
and plan to effect given artistic results of his own 
conception. An immediate successor would prob 
ably be sought to fill out the hiatus, unless indeed 
Mr. Higginson, who is the absolute controlling 
spirit, should decide that the temporary conduc 
tor’s work should devolve upon Mr. Kneisel 
Later reports state that Mr. Gericke is improv- 
ing, but as he has three physicians attending him 


there is still considerable danger 


K Bpcee following cable appeared in the Sun 
“Lonvon, Nov. 25.—The London County 
Council has decided to prohibit music in Queen’s 
Hall on Sundays. This decision puts an end to 
Robert Newman’s Sunday concerts there, which 
have been highly appreciated by music lovers 
“The decision of the council is the outcome of 
the opposition made by the Workingmen’s Lord’s 
Day Rest Association, which contended that the 
concerts were in violation of the Lord’s Day Ob 
servance act.” 
Incredible as this may seem, it is true. Mr. New- 
man’s concerts are of a high order, but the Work- 
ingmen’s Lord’s Day Rest Association—what a 








forbidding title!—thinks otherwise. 


London County Council is determined to keep up 


the reputation of the English for being unmusical. 


ASCAGNI has written another opera. This 
was the account that was cabled to the Sun. 


RomE, Nov. 22.—Pietro Mascagni’s new opera “Iris 
was produced at the Costanzi Theatre to-night. There was 
an overflowing audience. Queen Margherita, the Prince 
and Princess of Naples and the Duke of Aosta were 
present. 

Mascagni, who conducted, received a tremendous ova 
tion. He was called for five times after the first act and 
ten times after the second. The audience demanded nume1 
ous repetitions. Many delicate melodies of the opera are 
only comprehensible by trained musicians. Others re 
called “Cavalleria Rusticana Ihe critics doubt that 
Iris” will attain the popularity of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana, 
but it is probably superior to Mascagni’s other works, and 
is worthy of the great master. The Japanese scenery was 
extremely beautiful 

We shall believe in the good qualities of “Iris” 
when we hear it. The wires are worked too often 
for a cablegram to be of any special value. Mas 
cagni, we suspect, is a one opera man. 


HE ames of Sunday last, from which a long 
quotation is to be found in another column, 
in speaking of the opera says: 


Hardly anyone will comment on the uperas. You will 


hear little about the sensuous and poetic beauty 
Gounod’s lovely duets for Romeo and Juliet; you will 


‘ 


hear much about Saléza and Melba You will listen 


vain for more than an occasional word of admiration 





> genius of Rossini as a composer of real opera buffa 
your ears will tingle with the adjectives employed to meas 
ure the value of Madame Sembrich’s fiorituri in the lesson 
scene 

Sic itur ad astra. Thus we go to hear the stars 

Such is the result of a false education. We are 
constantly inculcated with the value of the per- 
sonal equation and the abstract thought is dis 
couraged in the precipitated pursuit of the concrete 
After a while it will not even be Melba, but Melba’s 
jewels and dress, and the lace on the latter, and 


“who gave her those flowers?” will be a more im 


portant question than “What do you think of her 
voice?” The punishment is sure to come 
= 
W E have never quite seen the artistic value of 
young people's concerts Frank Dam 


rosch does not agree with us, for he directs affairs 
of the sort, which never seem fish, flesh or good 
red herring to us. Mr. Henderson, in last Sunday’s 


limes, hit off the weakness of such schemes, as fol 


lows : 

Phe wisdom of the plan adopted for the education oi 
young people in taste for good music may be questioned 
particularly by those who did not believe that one can 
learn to like pie if he is born with a rooted antipathy to it 
rhis plan proceeds upon the assumption that all children 
have a natural inclination toward music, which is certainly 
not true, because a great many children like the banjo, the 
jew 's-harp, and instruments of that kind, and the mus 
which is suitable to them, and cannot be persuaded to like 
anything else. Other children, who have been brought up 
almost to years of young manhood and young womanhood 
like the best music by the best masters the moment they 


hear it 

The most aggravating feature of the Damrosch 
concerts is the fact that the concert giver lectures his 
audiences. Some day a law will be promulgated 
for the stoppage of impertinent remarks about music 


by conductors. 


OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


l1E rehearsals of the opera which took place in 
Chicago at the eligible Auditorium are now 
over, and the performances began here last night 
The Tribune, of that city, speaking of the move 
made for a return of the company next ycar, says 
The question of the return of Mr. Grau’'s forces to Ch 
cago next season is an open one The manager of the 
company admits that the season here has been more or 
less satisfactory, but, although no figures are given out, 
it may be taken for granted that the three weeks’ perform 





Evidently the 
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ances will nhardiy GO more than pay the expenses. lt is 
early oi course to make arrangements for next season, but 
Mr. Grau distinctly intumates that his stockholders will 
not consider a return to Chicago for a moment under such 
circumstances as prevailed this year, and as business men 
hey can hardly be blamed ior their attitude, 

In New York they have a subsidy, which more than 
pays for the rent of the Metropolitan Opera House. For 
instance, the subsidy this year lor sixty-eight perlormances 
Will amount to 903,000, leaving a surpius Ol $10,000 alte! 
the whole rent of the house is paid ior. In addition to 


th 


s Mr. Grau has already more than $300,000 subscribed 


ior the season, so that, with the higher prices, the venture 


, 


ay be made profitabie to the stockholders It requires 
no deep argument to show that the company would be 
ioolish to run away from these conditions to face possible 


adversity Chicago, and it is absolutely certain that un- 
ess steps are taken to secure good houses at the Audi- 


hy will not return 





orium the Grau comp 
Yesterday there was a move among some oi the wealth- 


i Uhicago to arrange ior the saie ol boxes ior 


ier men 
next year’s season, and without much difhculty twelve 
names were put on the list to take DOXxes al $500 each ior 
a season of four weeks, with five periormances a week, the 
season to begin on November 14. Ili twenty-fve names 
vere secured Mr. Grau would probably be willing to 
empt fortune again, provided his stockholders were agree 
abie. He himseli has another scheme to provide cheaper 
pera with fewer stars ior a shorter season, which would 
not carry so much glory with it, but might be made profit- 
abie li twenty-five boxes were actually sold tor the tour 
can hardly be doubted that the enterprise 


weeks season il 
would be succcessiul, because there is nothing which takes 
away from the size of the audience on the floor as the 
emptiness of the boxes in the two ters. 
Ihe season this year has so far increased slightly in 
prosperity toward the close; but, as has already been in- 
mated, ii the management comes out of the struggle with 
ny profit at all it will only be by a narrow margin. 


It will be observed that Mr. Grau is leaning to- 
ward a scheme at cheaper prices. He has already 
taken advantage of [HE Musical COURIER cam- 
paign by reducing his salary rates, and if he contin- 
ues on these lines he will get his people for still less; 
and then, by reducing the prices of admission, he 
may enable the peopl to hear opera. lhe high sal 
ary system must first be abated, and if Mr. Grau 
were to co-operate with THE MusiIcAL COURIER he 
might succeed in establishing a rate that could pay. 

lhe subscription this year is large, but not as 
brilliant as generally reported lickets en masse 
will be found on sale, after the first week, in the us 
ual places, and the speculators will have them in 
quantities at the doors on nights when the fashion 
able element is known to be absent. As long as the 
principle remains unaltered the conditions of the 
past will pre vail, but even one swallow does not 
make a summer as little as one season makes a per 


anent opera scheme 


REVIVAL OF ORATORIO. 
HE success of Tinel’s “Francisco” and the re- 
ports of the enthusiasm with which the two 
oratorios of Father Perosi have been, according to 
all reports, received in Italy, suggest that there may 
be a tendency in serious composers to return to the 
oratorio style. Perosi indeed describes his work as 
not being “sacred music, but music such as 
a priest may write.” This can hardly mean that he 
is wandering in the flowery paths vf Donizetti or 
Bellini. At most it can imply only that, like some 
of the earliest composers, he tempers with the se 
verity of true ecclesiastical music the freedom of 
secular music But it is idle to express an opinion 
about works that have not yet bee yiven in this 

country 

Oratorio, like opera, is undoubtedly dramatic, 

] 


but it is not a music drama. It is independent of 
| 


f the mimetic art 


stage effects and devices and « 
It has to produce its effects by music alone, and 
indeed may be regarded as epic rather than dra 
matic It is a school of music entirely distinct 
from any other and needs special study and length 


ened experiencs in order to obtain a thorough 


knowledge of its leading characteristics \ few 
years ago a writer, bewailing the neglect of this 
branch of the art, asked Will the neglect of 


counterpoint, the contempt of fugue, the hatred of 
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polyphony undermine sacred music?” The ex- 
pressions he uses in putting this question, “hatred,” 
“neglect,” “contempt,” were decidedly exaggerated 
even a decade ago, but it is true that the old ora- 
torio writers were masters of fugue and that their 
works are characterized by breadth, dignity, con- 
trapuntal skill, and by grand use of choral masses. 
Will a master arise endowed with the power of 
creating new works who will not cling to the Men- 
delssohn style, but boldly go to the fountain head, 
the venerable Bach? 

It is to be regretted that there is such a lack of 
appreciation of oratorio in New York. <A good 
deal of this neglect arises from our not being fa- 
miliar with the traditional manner of rendering 
The 


opera habit, moreover, has engendered both in 


these choral and instrumental masterpieces. 


audience and singers too often a neglect of the 
necessary attributes of the oratorio singer. The 
opera it is that has taught audiences to be utterly 
neglectful of the words. In fact in too many in- 
stances they have apparently ceased to care for 
words at all or to expect to discover any intelligible 
meaning in the sound the singers utter. The re- 
form in this respect will have to begin with the in- 
troduction and support of opera in our own ver- 
nacular speech. Not till it is recognized that the 
words are the inspiration of the composer can there 
be a prospect of amendment. Nowhere except in 
America and England can be seen the spectacle of 
intelligent audiences listening to words that convey 
to them no meaning. 


PROTECTION. 


Ei HERE is a fesson to be found in the following 
letter from London, published in last Sun- 

day’s Sun, which refers to a subject necessarily of 

deep interest to the musical people of this country: 

Lonpon, Nov. 18.—Last evening’s performance at the 
Savoy Theatre marked the completion, or rather the an- 
niversary, of the beginning of the longest run of comic 
opera that this or any other age has seen. For twenty- 
one years, since the first production of “The Sorcerer,” 
on November 17, 1877, London has had Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera under D’Oyly Carte management. And what 
has been the public support of this class of entertainment? 
[he answer in figures of attendance I am unable to give; 
in fact, there is no record, but the sum which the English 
public has paid in London and the provinces has been 
carefully estimated by the management, and the amount 
is stupendous. The total is not less than $15,000,000. 

The votaries of Wagner would seem to make compari- 
son upon a vulgar financial basis of the popularity of the 
great master’s work and that of the less serious and more 
tuneful melodist, but it is no reproach to the musical taste 
of the English people that they have paid this vast sum 
to visit the Gilbert and Sullivan shrine. It is rank sacrilege, 
of course, for me to couple such words as “Valkyrie” and 
“Pinafore,” or “Siegfried” or “Mikado,” and to point 
out any superiority in mere numbers of the pilgrims to 
the Savoy over those at Covent Garden. It will even be 
resented, perhaps, if I call attention apologetically to the 
fact that when the Gilbert and Sullivan fever was at its 
height in England the genius of “The Ring” was almost 
unrecognized in this musically benighted island. 

But it is a fact which cannot fail to impress all minds 
that Shakespeare alone of the dramatists and composers 
whom the world has known has appealed more success- 
fully to the playgoing public of modern times than the 
two men who witnessed last night’s reproduction of their 
joint work of more than twenty-one years ago. No one 
is able to say even approximately how many times the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas have been played in all parts 
of the world, but at the Savoy alone the number of per- 
formances approaches 6,000—5,954, to be exact. Without 
making account of ‘Trial by Jury,” which had a success- 
ful run in 1874, it is interesting to note the varying popu- 
larity of the series of a dozen pieces, of which “The Sor- 
cerer” was the first. “The Mikado” easily heads the list, 
with 1,147 performances at the Savoy alone. Then follow 
Pinafore,” with 820; ‘The Gondoliers,” 679; ‘Yeoman 
of the Guard,” 609; “Patience,” 577; ‘Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” 440; “Iolanthe,” 398; “The Sorcerer,” 383; “Rud- 
digore,” 287; “Princess Ida,” 246; ‘Utopia, Limited,” 
245; “The Grand Duke,” 123. 

The conjoint work of Gilbert and Sullivan had its 
intrinsic worth to a degree not known in this coun- 
try in any similar collaborations. With all due re- 
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spect to our authors and composers, they have never 
succeeded in producing works that could pass per- 
manent muster in foreign countries; the fact is that 
native composers, and for that matter resident com- 
posers of foreign birth, have never received sufh- 
cient encouragement at home to justify much appli- 
cation of the higher order. 

Even the teachers here suffer from the same evil. 
Leaving aside the great virtuosi who come here, it 
will be found that, say, a pianist who studied abroad 
will secure considerable advantages here by making 
emphatic public reference to the foreign teacher. 
A Miss So-and-so plays a recital on her return from 
Europe, and it will be known at once that she is a 
Leschetizky pupil. If a home player gives a recital 
the business manager of the paper deprecates the 
use of the teacher’s name in the criticism, as that 
would go under the head of advertising, and more- 
over, the American artist knows that the mention 
of the teacher’s name actually acts as a detriment to 
her or to his (the artist’s) future career, because the 
public has been educated to demand the foreign 
teacher’s influence and not that of the home teaclier. 
He or she cannot be much of a teacher anyhow, 
it is augured, because he or she is here at home and 
not in Paris or Berlin or Milan. And yet,*after all, 
how many American pupils annually graduating 
from European studios are ever heard of again’ 
Very few. 

The business departments and the newspaper 
syndicates fill the columns of the daily press with the 
portraits of foreign artists year upon year in re- 
sponse to the demands of the public taste. Jhou- 
sands of portraits and sketches of Calvé andof Melba 

and of De Reszké have year upon year littered the 
columns of the daily press over and over, but the 
native singer gets a scanty mention, if any mention 
at all. The amount of free advertising given to 
these people should have made the opera manage- 
ment wealthy instead of steering it periodically into 
bankruptcy, and it would have done so had the 
foreign singer not received those enormous, princely 
salaries—salaries that are bankrupting the whole 
national musical life of the people, stifling ambition, 
destroying future prospects, devitalizing progress. 

There is only one escape from utter ruin, and that 
is the cultivation of the National spirit, which will 
beget self-confidence, pride, a desire to improve and 
advance, and a consciousness that merit will finally 
receive its proper reward at home. That is the 
whole and only object of THE MusicaL Courier, 
which, with its comprehensive National program, 
will build up a great movement here which will give 
to the American musician his proper status in the 
world of Musical Art. 


PROTECTION AGAIN. 


T HIS very subject induces this paper to reprint in 
full what Mr. Henderson says in the 7imes 
of last Sunday: 


The plan to found a permanent orchestra in New York 
seems to have fallen to the ground. The persons who 
were interested in the plan, and who were actuated by a 
sincere desire to give this city a blessing such as the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, will probably now be able to 
see why their plan met with so much opposition. That 
opposition was founded wholly on the fact that they pur- 
posed to appeal to capitalists to give money for an or 
chestra to be conducted by Anton Seidl. The enthusias- 
tic admirers of Mr. Seidl were of the opinion that they had 
only to go to capitalists and hold Mr. Seidl’s name up be- 
fore their dazzled eyes, and they would sign checks at 
once. 

Well, unfortunately, Mr. Seidl died in the full maturity 
of his exceptional powers. That left the projectors of the 
so-called “permanent” orchestra in a sad predicament. 
It may be that they do not perceive it, but the death of 
their conductor ought to show them that their plan utterly 
lacked the essentials of permanency. Organizing an or- 
chestra for a particular conductor cannot possibly result 
in permanency, because Azrael may step in and claim the 
conductor. 

There is only one way to found a permanent orchestra, 
and that is by the investment of a sum of money sufficient 
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to meet all deficits year after year, as long as it is possible 
for money to draw Whenever you read in a 
newspaper that the stockholders in any orchestral scheme 
have had to go down into their pockets to meet a deficit, 
you may know at once that that orchestral scheme is not 
permanent; because, when the stockholders get tired oi 
going into their pockets, it will come to an end 

An invested fund does not get tired. It draws its inte 
est evesy year without any effort. And it does not die, 
either. Ifa conductor dies, it stands ready to pay another. 
lf the orchestra gets upon a paying basis, the interest of the 
may used in any the or trustees 
but the fund lives right on, and is ready to do its 


interest. 


fund be way directors 
choose, 
work at any time. 

That is the kind of a 


Convince him that his money is not to 


scheme that appeals to a sound 
headed capitalist. 
be given to a mere temporary craze, or to help some man 
who must die, but that it will go on doing its work year 
after year, even after he himself is dead and forgotten, and 
you appeal to the life-long cultivation of his respect for the 
interest bearing power of money. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is founded on a rock, 
and it is the only genuinely permanent orchestra in the 
United States. Col. Henry L. Higginson, of Boston, 
founded that orchestra any help. He 
$1,000,000, and the interest of that amount paid the differ 


without invested 


ence between the receipts and the expenditures of the o1 
chestra until the difference was able to pay itself and have 


something to spare. 


The existence of that fund has made it possible to do 


many things which could not otherwise have been done 


Mr 


Higginson founded his orchestra for Boston, and the sim 


It has made the orchestra independent of conductors 


ple truth is that no conductor who has ever stood in front 
of that orchestra has been big enough to shut it out of the 
view of the public. The star of the Boston Symphony 
There have been Henschel and 


again, 


concerts is the Orchestra 
and Nikisch 


orchestra has been there all the time 


Gericke and Paur, and now Gericke 


but the 
Whether New York needs a permanent orchestra or not 
is another question. It is beyond dispute that there is a 


kind of hestral matters here 


which is most advantageous for the musicians, 


certain permanency in ofr 
and not at 
hat permanency consists 


important 


all advantageous for the public 


in the grip which certain players have upon 


positions in our orchestras. That grip is due to the rule 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union that no man be 
permitted to play in any local orchestra till he has lived 
here for six months i course, the tloreign tmousician 
who comes to America cannot live six months without 
employment, and hence he does not come to New York 
Therefore, these men to whom I have referred have a 
monopoly of the orchestral business in this city. 

The first oboe of the Philharmonic Society is the best 
oboe player in town, and he is the first oboe of the Paur 


Symphony Orchestra also. He is also the first oboe oi 
almost any other concert orchestra. The same state of 
affairs prevails in regard to other players. These men are 
all reputable musicians; they are competent and experi 


But are they the best that could possibly be 
The truth New York is 


o have the best tenors and sopranos in the world, 


enced men 


obtained? is that they are not 
allowed t 
but it is not permitted to have the best orchestral players 


here is perfectly natural; 


The position of the men who are 
I have not a word to say against it. They have their liv 
ing to make and their families to support, and if they can 


1 taking their 


can keep other men from coming in and 
places, small blame to them 

A fund big enough to support a 
would, however, make it possible for 
the best men in Europe to fill suc 
provement, and pay them a living salary until they had 
been in the country six months. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has no trouble in procuring the best players in 
the world. When the 3ourgogne went down she 
carried with her three of the best men in the 
Their places have been filled by the simple pro 
The agent of the orchestra, 


permanent orchestra 
New York get 


h piaces as call tor im 


to 


ill-fated 
Soston of 
chestra. 
cess of bringing over others 
for instance, walked into Paris and brought away the first 
oboe of M. Colonne’s Orchestra, the first oboeist in Paris, 
and therefore the best anywhere 
to see Mr. Paur trying. to get the first oboe of the Opéra 
Comique or of M. Lamoreux into New York. He would 
do well to go and ask Theodore Thomas what sort of a 
time he had in getting M. Bour here« 

A fund for a permanent orchestra would make us inde 


It would be interesting 


pendent in all these matters; but, aside from that, it does 
not seem as if we were desperately in need of any more 
orchestras than we have. We get about all the orchestral 
concerts we can carry in a community which has to sup- 
port seventeen weeks of opera, and which subscribes for it 
in advance over three hundred thousand dollars 

If the Musical Union abrogates its rules and per- 
mits foreign competition without limitation, it will 
signify a final dissolution of the orchestral business 
here—for after all it is commerce, just as the pay- 


ment of $1,000 a night to a tenor or a foreign so- 
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prano is business. In fact, it is not a question of art 
at all, and this pleasantry should cease. Even when 
the foreign singers sing here for sweet charity they 
receive large fees, and from their point of view it is 
proper. They have no interest in our institutions ; 
they are no hypocrites; if they can afford to be can 
did, or when they can afford to be so, and they are 
sought after, and like all commercial units, up go 
their prices, as the demand increases. 

To illustrate that our Musical Union is not sordid, 
is not-influenced by any other motive than self-pres- 
ervation, let us call attention to the fact that, al 
though rules are rigorously laid down governing the 
prices and the hours of orchestral rehearsals, yet, on 
recent occasions, the New York Orchestra players 
voluntarily agreed to extend their time for rehears- 
als, notwithstanding the Musical Union tariff, in or- 
der that Mr. Paur could secure the best results in 
his concerts. 

Is it not apparent that if our home singers had a 
union, to which under our American system, they 
are as much entitled as are the orchestral players, the 
typographers, the theatre employees, the lawyers, the 
bricklayers, the plumbers, the oil producers, the 
sugar manufacturers, the locomotive engineers 
—that if our singers had a union, they could also 
succeed in putting a tariff on the importation of for 
eign singers, some of whom getting thousands of 
dollars a week or a month here, will not even pur 
chase a ’kerchief or a button in America? 

Here we have Hungarian musiciaiis coming in 
duty free, driving orchestral players out of hotels 
and restaurants where music has become a function. 
Our home resident musician, with his home and 
family, has a living price fixed by the union for such 
work. The Hungarian, with his abominable dul 
cimer music and fantastic czardas that appeal to no 
one, offers to do the work for one-half. The men 
are imported in droves by speculators, and distrib 
uted all over the country, usually huddiing together 
in the low sections of the towns, and after making 
their salaries returning home in the steerage to 
spend the summers with their families in the villages 


of Hungary or Styria or Bohemia. All this should 


be stopped, and it will be stopped 

If it were a question of art, the whole argument 
would assume a different complexion; but it is a 
question of dollars and cents; of making an honest 
living at home. Just as Mr. Grau imports his prin 
cipals and chorus, so he would, of necessity, import 
his orchestra each season, if this Musical Union were 
not in existence to protect our home players rhe 
protection should not be classified, and if one branch 
of musicians is protected so should other branches 
be, including the teachers and the singers 

“But protection would advance the price of the 
foreign singer,” some would say. Has it advanced 
the price of foreign pianos? Were pianos ever sold 
as low in price as now? And even if high prices 
were paid, the native singer wouid get his or her 
price in accordance. 

Suppose a New York Higginson should arise and 
import a foreign orchestra, as this very paper at 
one time suggested, before it had analyzed the ter 
rible detriment the foreign opera system is to the de- 
velopment of our home artists? What would be- 
come of our home orchestra players, who, now under 
Paur, demonstrate that they are the equals of any in 
the world? That is a serious question, a very seri 
ous question. 

We must save the American singer; we must cre 
ate such a wholesome sentiment in favor of our na 
tive musical talent that it will be encouraged and not 
discouraged, and that its full resources will come 
into play. With the assistance of this paper the 
whole musical life of the country will become awak 
ened, and we will soon find that great works can be 
produced under the very auspices that reside here 
and constitute our musical fraternity. Mr. Hender 
son’s last sentence is exactly apropos, and his whole 
article prepares the way for this editorial expression 


Let us have more like it. 
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DELE AUS DER OHE was a “changed wom 


an” as they say in melodrama—when sh« 


played her second recital Tuesday of last week 
at Mendelssohn Hall 
less strenuous, and she most certainly avoided force 


Her style seemed mellower, 
ing the tone of her instrument. The program was 


interesting. Schumann’s G minor sonata, Henry 


1.olden Kiuss’ Prelude Appassionata, a curious an 
tique by Kullak, some Mendelssohn, some Tausig 
and some Liszt, Miss Aus der Ohe displayed her 
miastery of old forms by playing a suite of her own, a 
prelude, sarabande, bourrée, air, gavotte and gigue. 
ihe work, while being in no sense original, was a 
happy rehabilitation of the Bachian suite 


oe 


* » 


[The National Conservatory Irchestra gave its 
first orchestral concert of the season Tuesday even- 


of Madison 


ing of last week at the concert hall 


Square Garden. The program consisted of Haydn’s 
symphony in D, the entr’acte music from Schubert’s 
‘**Rosamunde” and Massenet’s “Les Erinnyes.’’ The 
orchestra, composed of pupils of the conservatory 
with a few of their teachers—was directed by Gus 
tav Hinrichs, who has labored most zealously to get 
his forces into good shape. It was rather start 
ling to see a girl occupying the position of concert 
master, but as she fiddled with ease and authority, no 
one could say nay. The young lady is Miss Jose- 
phine Emersen, a pupil of Leopold Lichtenberg 
Back of her sat a boy of ten, who handled his instru 
ment like a professional. These two cases I cite to 
show the variety of material in the band Chere 
were a few technical slips and the impurities in the 
woodwind made the audience feel at ease, for it was 
an audience accustomed to the playing of the Phil- 
harmonic Society 

| freely confess that | was surprised by the qual- 
ity of the tone and the precision oO! atta I, hese 
young people have been well trained, and one recog- 
nizes how far-seeing is Mrs. Thurber, for here is the 
nucleus of an orchestra that is actually composed 
of native talent. I skip all the discussion that may 
be raised regarding a permanent orchestra, but | 
do know that there is good stuff in this organization 
and that Mrs. Thurber has developed a capital edu- 
cational idea 

rhe solo attractions were Miss Grace Halleck and 
Harry T. Burleigh, both pupils of the conservatory 
Miss Halleck is a pupil of Miss Adele Margulies, 
and plays brilliantly, surely and with full apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic content of the Weber “Concert- 
stuck 
you! It sounds as fresh as the day it was made. 


There's a vital piece of piano writing for 


lhe accompaniment was excellently played by Mr 
Hinrichs. Mr. Burleigh, a baritone, for whom | 
have much admiration, sang Tschaikowsky’s ‘Don 
Juan” Serenade in fine, sonorous voice, with finish 
and artistic spirit. He was warmly received. Mrs. 
lhurber—who in her rich, sombre robe of velvet, 
looked as if she had just stepped out of a canvas of 
Paul Veronese—has every reason to feel assured 
that the National Conservatory Orchestra is an as 
sured thing. The audience at this concert was a dis- 
tinguished one. 


* * » 


I am wayward and gray of thought to-day. My 
soul is filled with the clash and dust of life. I hate 


music. I hate the eternal blazoning of fierce woes 
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and acid joys upon the orchestral canvas Why 
Why must this tone 


must a composer be played 


weary world be further grieved by the sore sub 
jective shrieks and indecent publications of some 
man wrestling in mortal agony with his first love, 
his first crime, his first world-idea? Why should 
music leave the page upon which it is tndited 
jiow many of the beauties of a score are lost 


in being translated into rude, living tone 


~ 


hiow 
vulgar sound those climbing arbutus-like arpeggios 
and subtle half tints of Chopin when played on that 
rude instrument of wood and wire! I! shudder at 
the idea. I feel an Oriental jealousy at the idea of 
all those beautiful thoughts nestling in Chopin’s, 
Schubert’s and Schumann's scores being laid bare 


and dissected, by my own pen. I am the man who 


Wie 


knows it all!! I am the man who seeks to trans 
mute the unutterable and ineffable delicacies of tone 
into terms of speech \nd newspaper speech at 
that. How I abominate the hideous jargon 

As you may have observed, I am suffering this 
early in the season from the many harmonic har 
rangues. I long for the Valley of Silence, Edgar 
Poe’s unreal valley, whence no sigh disturbs the am 


ber-like skies 


Why can’t music be read in the se- 


clusion of one’s heart? Why must we go to the 
housetop and shout our woes to the universe? Walt 


Whitman’s barbaric yawp over the roofs of the 
world is being daily repeated in this last decade of 
the nineteenth century, with its increasing appliances 
for torturing one’s aural sensibilities. From electric 
hansoms to symphonies all is a conspiracy against 
silence One's thoughts become positively vocal ; 


dream fugues shatter the inner walls of one’s con 


sciousness and the doctors solemnly pronounce the 
trouble to be insomnia 

Chis spiritual dyspepsia leads me to giddy exag 
geration. | love the written word and the note 
which is the symbol of the musical idea. Some 
music, like some verse, sounds better on paper. As 
in a palimpsest we strive to unweave the spiral har 
monies of Chopin, but they elude us like the echo 


O! lalling waters 1n a dream Chose violet bubbles 


of prismatic light blown by the Polish magician are 
too intangible, too dream-haunted to be played. 


* * & 


I may end by sympathizing with those men of 
the quill who hated music. Milton loved it and his 
works are rich in references. Dryden wrote of the 
Heavenly Maid,” but Pope, Swift and Johnson ab 


horred harmony. Can't you see the portly doctor 


in a battered wig and listening to \lso Sprach 
Zarathustra” at the opera house! 
Sir,” he would say to Krehbiel, ‘Sir, let us take 


a walk in the mall to escape the noise 


» * * 


In my present mood | couldn’t blame him. Nor 


do I blame gentle and witty Charles Lamb and the 
curving of his delicate nostrils at the mere mention 
of absolute music. Why indeed should Keats, She 

ley, Swinburne and Tennyson have loved musik 

They themselves made immortal music on_ that 
subtle, sonorous and flexible instrument, the Eng 
lish language, which, the gods be praised, has not 
been ruined by Hall Carelli and Marie Cain 
Browning, as | told you several months ago, has 
written wonderfully of musi rhe purple prose of 
De Quincey is itself music and full of convincing 
harmonies. But give me Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 


whose opium-tinted dreams, like De Quincey’'s 


sometimes graze the border of far-off land, that 
musical mirage which we so eagerly hanker atter 
yet never quite reach when listening to mus 
Rossetti’s sonnet in “The House of Life™ 1s a su 


preme example of the paraphrasing of tone into 
speech, golden speech It is called he \iono 


g 
chord,” and the poet asks “Is it this sky's vast vault, 
or ocean’s sound, that is life’s self and draws my 
life from me?” He finely senses the curious trame 
of mind, the hypnotized rapture, into which musi 


plunges us. This sonnet comes nearer to realizing 
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the impalpability of tone than any verse | know of 
except Verlaine’s. That is spun verbal music. 

x > *@ 

The older Frenchmen of the century disliked 
music. Victor Hugo, Theophile Gautier, Alphonse 
Daudet, Theodore De Banville, Balzac—who never- 
theless wrote often of it—and Emile Zola all dis- 
liked music. Charles Baudelaire, the French Schu- 
mann of verse, understood music and musk odors 
of all sort and color. He also understood Wag- 
no mean intellectual and emotional feat in the 
Delacroix, the painter, as well as 


ner 
early sixties. 
George Sand, worked better while listening to 
Chopin’s piano playing. Guy de Maupassant wrote 
of music, but in the spirit of a microscopist. Henry 
James has a cultivated ear, and Edgar Saltus’ imag- 
ination is too much saturated in color not to enjoy 
a dip into the symphonic ocean of some mighty 
creator of tone. Gabriele D’Annunzio, of all the 
I do not except George Moore—is the 
most musical The description of 
“Tristan and Isolde” in “The Triumph of Death” 


moderns 
of novelists. 
is a masterpiece. 


x * 


x 
Chere are many men—clever men—who have no 
music in their souls, despite Shakespeare’s sweep- 
ing denunciation. George Meredith has no terms 
harsh enough in his whimsical vocabulary to con- 
demn the piano. At this atrabilious moment | can- 
not blame him. © for that mighty genius of color 
who will deluge the sky with pyrotechnical sym- 
phonies! Color that will lave and lap the soul 
with iridescent and incandescent harmonies, so that 
no coarse, harsh noise made by instruments in the 
hands of mortal players will startle one’s weaving 
fancies! 
e * 
If Shelley had not sung and Chopin chanted how 


But that 


* 


much poorer would be the world to-day! 
is no reason why school children should scream 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity; 
or that misses in their ‘teens should massacre the 
ballades of Chopin. Let there be a supervisory board 
of skilled guardians appointed by the State, and to 
them entrust the keeping of all beautiful music and 
verse, and then let the profane, the vulgar, the 
curious and gaping herd be warned off to other and 
more. congenial pastures, where they may fatten on 
Mascagni and Vestibule Caine. 


x * » 


I quite agree with Louis Ehlert for refusing to 
drink wine with the man who admired Kalkbrenner, 
Hummel and Dussek. He might have made the 
list larger. What a wild revolution, like the break- 
ing-up of the vasty waters of the deep, will occur 
some day, and how old, useless forms will be swept 
away into the oblivion the 
rhink of the Netherlands school, with its monsters 


accorded obsolete! 
of contrapuntal invention, now dusty or else so dis- 
tilled and quintessentialized as to be shadowed forth 
in some Bach fugue or Handel chorus. Where are 
the numberless operas of the early French, Italian 
Lost? Yes and no, for in art 
the survival of the fittest obtains. Something of 
value lurked in the badness of these tentative at- 
tempts and finally flowered in the creations of Rich- 


and German schools? 


ard Wagner’s music epics. Perhaps some Ameri- 
b 
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can may arise, and without following in the foot- 
prints of Wagner, may evolve a new art form, which 
shall include brevity and beauty. 


oF & 
Have you read Heinrich Heine’s music talk? He 
was the one poet who understood Chopin. Have 


you—here | am preaching silence in three columns 
George 
Moore’s composer, Cabaner, employed four mili- 
I must fare forth 


in good, old-fashioned Carlylean fashion. 


tary orchestras to depict silence. 
to search for a street band. The beauty of reti 


cence must be celebrated. Selah! 


Miss Lillian Vernon Wutt. 


Among the numerous pupils of Mme. Katharine Evans 
von Klenner who are appearing before the public no one 


receives greater praise than Miss Lillian Vernon Wutt 
She has a soprano voice of great range and flexibility, and 
sings with the repose and assurance which distinguish 
all pupils trained under the Von Klenner method. Miss 
Wutt sang at the last reception of the Fortnightly Shake 
speare Club, with great success, giving “UVamon,” by 
Stange; “Conseils of Nina,” Wekerlin; “Ich liebe dich, 


by Grieg, and “The Swallows,” by Cowen, with the finish 
and musical interpretation which mark the true artist. 
The New York Ladies’ Trio. 
The tour of the New York 
Carllsmith, contralto, opens in Richmond, Va., 


Ladies’ Trio and Lilian 
under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club, this evening, after 
which they will proceed directly South, appearing in the 
larger cities and educational institutions, going to Jack 
sonville, and from there west to Macon, Columbus, Meri- 
dian and so on to New Orleans, and from there to Gal 
veston, where they will appear under the auspices of the 
Aiter this the 


will be heard in a number of other important concerts in 


famous Galveston Quartet Club quartet 


Texas, going from there to the North and West. 
Hildegard Hoffmann Busy. 

On Wednesday, the 23d, she sang under the direction of 
Mr. Middeke in Jersey City; on Thursday with Mr. Claas- 
sen; on the 26th the “Two Advents” in Rutherford, N. J.; 
on the 29th wtih Mr. Lachmund in Brooklyn. She 

Mark’s 
At. Mr. 
success. 
Northamp- 
night, No- 
League Club, 


will 
sing on December 1 Haydn’s’ “Creation” at St. 
Episcopal Church, Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 
Claassen’s concert last week she scored a fine 

She will also sing at the first concert of the 
ton Vocal Society December 14, and sang last 
the the Union 
From which it may be seen that the young and 


vember concert of 


srooklyn 


29, at 


pretty singer is quite a favorite. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard. 

A contralto who is making a rapid advance to the front 
is Mrs. Her 
quality and of great range, and her style natural. 
Thursday for the Mount Vernon Association at their first 


Elizabeth Leonard. voice is of beautiful 


She sang 


concert of the season with success, and will also sing at 
the Club, of Heinrich 
Bower is the director, the occasion being the fiftieth an 
On November 27 she will sing at 


the jubilee of Harmonie which 
niversary of the club. 
the concert given by the New York Maennerchor Society 
has been engaged by the Binghamton Choral Union as 
their soloist on December 9, and on December 27 will sing 


in “The Messiah” at Reading, Pa 
Frank H. Tubbs’ Book. 


which Mr 
lished two years ago, has now reached its second edition. 


“Science and Art of Breathing,” Tubbs pub 
That edition is now in press, and many orders in advance 
have been booked. Very much of Mr. Tubbs’ vocal meth 
od is given in its pages, and many of the teachers all over 
the country use it as a text book. On the experience of 
this teacher, and through his skillful teaching, over two 
hundred vocal teachers have been trained. Mr. Tubbs is 
an authority on the voice. He reports a busy season thus 
far, with engagements made for pupils to come to him 
extending to spring. A large number of teachers will come 
for special lessons at the holiday season 





Morgan String Quartet Concert. 


¢¢°T°OO much of a good thing” goes the saying, but that 
T is not true of good string quartet organizations, 
such as the Morgan String Quartet. They are few and 
far between. It is the opportunity that brings great men 
to the front, and the name of this excellent quartet will 
soon be on the tongue of every true music lover 
The 
certs took place last Sunday, the 27th 


Miss 


The Schumann 


Sunday afternoon con 
the hand 
Metropolitan Opera 
Op. 41 


reading 


first of their series of five 


inst., al 


some studio of Lozier, at the 


House Building. \ major quartet, 


opened the program and was given an excellent 


Miss Geraldine Morgan, who is not only eminent as a 


virtuosa, but as a thorough musician, is the first violin, 
while her brother Paul (‘cellist) gives the desirable manly 


Phe 


element and supports her in a masterly manner sec 
ond movement of the Schumann quartet was especially 
enthusiastically received, the delicate shading and intricate 


rhythms of which were admirably treated. The quaint and 


beautiful Mozart D major quartet (one of the five called 
solo quartets”) gave an opportunity to show what ex 
cellent artists have been chosen for the middle voices 

Miss Elizabeth Dodge, a young soprano, who is rapidly 











oming into evidence, won much praise for her well trained 
and beautiful voice, as well as for her noble style. She 
sang between the above mentioned quartets “My Heart Is 
a Lute,’ Walter Damrosch, and two songs by MacDowell 

Besides her voice and excellent method, Miss Dodge 
has the great advantage of a delightful stage presence 

Melba Sings. 
HE concert for the benefit of the Sunnyside Day 
Nursery did not turn out ar erwhelmiig success 
he night was bad, the prices prohibitively high, and so 
the Metropolitan Opera House Tu of last w wa 
not crowded 

Melba sang here for the first time this season, and 
labored under vocal disadvantages. Her p 
the upper tones, was clouded it Pe 
ifter the “Lucia” mad ‘ was B erg i 

Nymphes et Sylvains” was als harmingly sung | 
prima donna looks in good form 

Signor Pandolfini was the newcomer. He ter 
with a “white” voice and bleating He re 
bers by Reyer and Puccini. Boudouresque and Bensaud 
also sang Miss G. M. Steir ntributed several nun 
bers The orchestra, under the directior Sigt 
Sepilli, played in a perfunctory manner 

Scalchi Gossip. 

Mme. Sofia Scalchi, the quartet contralto, who persists 
in invading the concert field, although her voice is beyond 
resuscitation, asserts that all rumor regarding her 
estrangement with her husband are false Chese private 
and domestic difficulties seem to be considered good adver 
tising by certain singers 


Kirby Chamberlain Pardee. 


Kirby Chamberlain Pardee, iger ol e beautiful 
new auditoriums in the Studebaker Fine Arts Building 
Chicago, called yesterday. Mr. Pardee is in the city tor a 
few days looking after his various bookings and in the 
interest of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the great piani 
Max Bendix, Clarence Eddy and a host of other high 
grade artists under his management. He reports the vast 
good work of THE MusicaL Courier going nobly on, and 
he verdict on all sides is “How yuld we get on with 
out it?” 

Louise L. Hood Busy. 

Miss Hood, the violinist and teacher, covers quite a 
wide territory in her weekly rounds. She spends one er 
tire day of each week at Princeton, is in Newark a couple 
of days, and the rest of the time in New York, at her 
studio, 114 West Thirty-fourth street. On December 15 


the Roseville Mendelssohn Society (George Ewan con 
ductor) will give a concert in East Orange, when Miss 
Hood will be the leader of the violins. One of her young 


er pupils, Miss Alice Richardson, played exceedingly wel 


1 


Orange She also played at an 


Novem 


East 


a fortnight ago at 


“at home” at the residence of Rev. Dr. Mackay 


ber 21, receiving great applause 


128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Artistic Faculty consisting of RaFAkL Joserry, ADELE Marcuiizs, Lropotp LICHTENBERG, 


terse Victor Capout, Gustav Hinricus, Henry T. Finck, James G 
Max Spicxer and others. 
FOUNDED BY 


HuNeKER, 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


for the Piano Classes of Mr. Rafael Joseffy every Tuesday at 2 o’clock Pp. M 


For the benefit of those who are otherwise engaged, Evening Classes have 
been formed in Singing, Violin and Piano. 


CHARTERED IN 1891 BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘«* The Greatest Musical Good for the Greatest Number.”’ 
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BROOKLYN, November 28, 1808 


‘ I 
ind stood about agai the walls yet there were many 
tur d way disap] t] Institute song rec ta 
n Wednesday evening st \ ion H Tickets 

ere all Ida r | r e even gz ort concert 
One w in applied for s¢ t the door 1 was told 
here were é ] But I sh to buy them—to 
pay for them!’ I am vefy sorry idam, but you car 
be e there é y! Well I never! 1 the 
t ggrieved tone Anybody would nk 


was a theatre instead of a Christian Association Hall.” 
| 


Certainly the fact of the growtl ne might almost say 


the creation—of a musical taste in Brooklyn strikes one 





new at each fresh evidence shown by tl ttendance at 
musical affairs this season Artists used to dread coming 
ere he use of ur reputation for aldneee and 

roused, of our demand for encores. But now our people 
ire cordial, re itive and alert for opportunities to bestow 


I 
discriminating applause in a most generous manner, giving 


recall after recall, yet 1 usual thing, expecting no er 
re number 
But we have not prog sed far « xg t natte 
gorously insisting upon the re ts. When ] 
en learn t the gold € apy to a ndition 
r 1 tl t t by iring an tuary 
t] vical t ' glittering n 
i ctceeinel i: ‘ ep rmance. « 
I 
| I ly a theft | t] 
op e what they |} ' A] t 
' } g d + te d fitr 
hiitien P Tr —_ ne dr 
setes n baking day 1 ning 
I 1al ut tl er 1 of hats wa 
printed ” . ¢ Wednesday evening and it 
, . fered a the sect 
mit vor 4 wearing at 
eT t r tl eve n th llect t 
et ray d ri st 
The program was e off e th ¢ 1 
Mi I n J } ¢ ted her oft aa by the 1! 1 
d quality « her g All t ight thod 
raining was banished from t! 1 the listener 
Cc } ppily nd as ¢ \ } j nd gets d 
| ss reank the simplest P Her numbers 
re selections often sung in the d r room by daug 
ters of the house. and were famil to tl die d 
t re 1 ante 4 ved. She e two grou 
ongs 
The feast led r fr Schu Frauet 
Liebe,” the German words being used His Image,” “The 
Noblest,” “Heavenly Dream” and “The Ring Upon My 


Finger.” The second group, of English songs, was cor 
posed of “Should He Upbraid” and “Love Has | 

by Bishop. and Clavy’s “T’'ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby 
These were sung with all the simplicity of perfected art 
delicately, with exact enunciation, each note given its true 


lue and quality, and the arch charm of the word uld 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 





By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin nas, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD. MAR- 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be open throughout the ycar. 
Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. | 


not have been better expressed by the kindred art of el 


cution. She sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” br 
iantly and beautifully, but so do many others, while few 
can equal her in songs 

Mr. Musin has grown both musically and in br: 


ot person since he was here before I remember 
first as a slim creature with a wizard’s hand at the bow 
which he still retains is well as the | ng manner 


aressing his violin. His first number was the Gri« 
Sonata in C minor, op. 45, which he played with Mr 
lLuckstone at the piano. It is in four movements—allegri 
moderato, andante molto, alla menuetto and, finale, molté 
ilegro. The first was uninteresting, but the andante was 
lovely, and the finale was given with breadth, power and 


fire, and with rare virtuosity 








H econd number was suite in G inor by Fr 
Rie Allar nda Me 1et Andante ind Introduzione y 
Gavotte It was ar tt g piece wr g and s 
magnificent played M M pulled out tl 
humar n the andante d lin did not sing—it 
talked It told of sorrow nd p epted with a 
d resig until gradually the sting was gone and 
he soul rose higher and higher into a heavenly pea 


Mr. Musin was to have played the brilliant Saint-Saéns 


Introduction and Rondo Capric« S¢ but it had been n 
d, and he gave in its place the “Evening Star” romances 
rom “Tannhauser” and a urka of his own 
The program t fitt g ce with ; } 
Gounod “Ave Mar P 1 ip vitl 
n Hyatt Brewer assisting at the org 
| me eve g at Wissner Hall W Grafing 
i g linist. e rt dw cted 1 Vi 
Belle | se Maze, piar Charles Stuart P ‘ 
d Miss J. Ruth King. The following prog vas pre 
d 
Violi Rondo (¢ r S t-Sa 
Wm. Grafing King 
l t The Message Blumenthal 
Chas. Stuart Philipp 
\ Concert E nor Mende sol 
Wr Grafing King 
p So, Gendoliers I 
Miss Belle Louise Maze 
| Madrig Vict Harris 
Cha St rt Pl ilipps 
\ 1 1 Leg d Wieniaw 
: R ly Cc Vent 
G S \ Sarasat 
W Grafing King 
TY udie filled the p ant new hall. and was lib« 
pplause > a young olinist d his pretty ing 
r wi my d } nd wil hot plaved w 
vine the 1 trai g received at the Venth S 
Mus Charles Stuart Philipps, always pleasing 
ger, g Love's Sorrow” for an 1 to his 
r, and Miss Belle M tributed a delig! 
hut ‘ nre ted |} sudd Dp 
fillir her nd place it pr r 
T} 9g ng 1 \ T T Ss 1 
+} 1, y t yast wee V 
f us are t 4 wit } sher gat 
sts. singers or tea ‘ play 1 Q 
mu il services were d ases 
f rare excellence 
( Venth’s string qu sted 1 > of the 
| tP bvterian Cl c} } ut listinctively 
religious service was the result. for Ravmond Huntingtor 
W dma ganist id es |} in eX 
1s ie the y he e fitting 
r the churcl 1 the serr T ef nu 
ber vere the prelude Andante gan na 
ati Rheinberger intl M Mouth Shall Speal 


John E. West: offertory, “Rejoice in the Lord,” Berthold 
Tours; ascription The Eyes of All Wait.” Myles B 
Foster; postlude, “Festal March,” J. B. Calkin, and ar 
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CONCERT ORGANIST. 
> Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant 


Address {11 West 105th St., New York. 


Mr. CHAS. C. ROGERS, 


THE CHAMPION AUTOHARPIST, 
is prepared to give instruction on the Autoharp, Apollo Harp, &c 
He is also prepared for tuning, repairing, &c He has several fine 
Harps, including a $150 Concert Grand Autoharp for $65; a $40 Model 
de Luxe, $15; a $25 Orpheus, $10. These prices include case, several 
pieces of music and three lessons. Mr. Rogers is instructor for 
Alfred Dolge & Son and C. H. Ditson. His rooms are at 


137 East 17th Street, or address at 6 East 17th Street, NFW YORK. 








nthen And in hat Day written by Woodman and 
pe fires j Mi 
Etta Mill () | Marble ( 9 
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hurcl M \ e { { t George 
' Mic ‘ | Qe S baritone 
rus tw I M \ > Hawe 
, t org t 
In the I I uel Bay ( rt A 
harvest-tide cantata I Rainbov I Ace was sung 
by t ¢ r ad +) a | \\ a re ssf bh 
rg lirector by | B e A 
t g, Sydney L. Tay Howe Edward 
Sp g yt t] P est 
Episcopal churchs St. Ant yn-t Heights, Churcl 
of the G d Shep Ce Vi ] | d 
in St. Luke’s German Evang: I 
Hans Kronold, ’cellist Albert Gérard-Thiers, tenor 
ind Frederick Baumar my ttracted a large 
1udic ‘ Wissner H M é 1 
they ¢ the 
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and as the fingering was of almost incredible rapidity no 
one doubted the truth of the machine registration. The 
value of the technic imparted by the clavier method was 
especially apparent in the octave playing and in the even- 
ness of touch in both hands. Miss Bessie Benson, Miss 
Marjorie Parker, Miss Lucile Smith and C. Virgil Gordon 
method, the two last named 


the of the 


interpreting this program: 


were exponents 


Prelude and fugue ..Bach 

EE (UID cinc.5-ceN oko aieasrapewhivec ed Reeaeeee Klein 

Kreisleriana No. §5,.... a Rear Schumann 
Miss Lucile Smith 

Novelette ; Schumann 

Spring Flowers Haberbier 

Minuetto Scherzando .. Stavenhagen 


C. Virgil Gordon 
. Mendelssohn 


Prelude, E major 
Canzonetta Schutt 
Etude in D flat : ae : ose» oe 
Miss Lucile Smith 
Chopin 


Nocturne 

Mazurka ‘ : tes? Saint-Saéns 
c Virgil Gordon 

Tschaikowsky 

Joseffy 


Romance F 
American Waltzes ba ; ; 
Miss Lucile Smith 


Better representatives of the system could not have been 


chosen. Their phrasing was intelligent, graceful and full 
of individuality. 

Wilford Watters gave his fourth morning musicale on 
Saturday at his studio, 237 Gates avenue. He was assisted 
by Miss Kate Stevenson, a pupil, and Charles L. Safford 


Like the usual studio or drawing room re- 


at the piano 
cital, the audience present was composed entirely of friends, 
who enjoyed all the familiar subjoined program: “Moon- 


ight” sonata, Beethoven, Mr. Safford; “Berceuse de 
Jocelyn,” Godard, Miss Stevenson; “Song Without 
Words,” Mendelssohn; Etude, Impromptu, in A_ flat, 
Chopin, Mr. Safford; “Reve d’un Soir,” Chaminade: 
“Ich Grolle Nicht,” Schumann; “Tf Doughty Deeds,” 
Sullivan, Mr. Watters; “Romance,” Schumann, Mr. Saf- 


ford: duet, “Calm as the Night,” C. Goetze, Miss Steven- 
son and Mr. Watters 

St. Michael’s R. C 
last Tuesday by a large and fashionable audience, in which 
The occasion was the 


Church, at Flushing, was crowded 


there were many of other creeds. 
dedication of the new organ presented by the rector, the 
Paul Martin, organist of the church 


Rev. E. J. Donnelly. 
of Our Lady of Victory; Miss Alice H. Merritt, so- 
prano, and Miss Lillian M. Browne, contralto, all of 


Brooklyn, assisted Arthur J. Murphy, organist of the 
church, in giving a program of all varieties of music, as 
may be seen from this list: Organ, “Morceau de Concert,” 


Guilmant, Paul Martin; overture, “Poet and Peasant,” 
Von Suppe, Arthur J. Murphy; contralto solo, “Con- 
firma hoc Deus,” Newkomm, Miss Lillian M. Browne; 


organ, from “Nusskracker Suite,” arranged by Tschai- 


kowsky, Guilmant, Paul Martin; soprano solo, “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” Gounod, Miss Alice H. Merritt: 
organ, Fantaisie in E minor, “The Storm,” Lemmens, 
Paul Martin; organ, pastorale and finale from First 
Sonata, Guillmant, Paul Martin; soprano solos, “Trish 
Folksong,” Foote, “Stella,” Fauré, Miss Alice H. Merritt; 
organ, “Offertoire de Ste. Cecile,” Batiste, Arthur J 
Murphy; contralto solos, “Ave Maria,” Mascagni, 


Flower Song,” Gounod, Miss Lillian M. Browne; organ, 
‘Spinnlied,” arranged by Littolf, Paul Martin; organ, 
overture, “William Tell,” Rossini, Paul Martin 

The new organ of the South Congregational Church 
which cost $16,000, was dedicated yesterday morning. The 
presentation was made by Charles Colton, and the gift 
was accepted on behalf of the church by Charles H. Par- 
sons. The instrument embraces stops and combinations 
said to be far in advance of the organs made for the Brick 
Presbyterian and Madicon Avenue Baptist churches, Man- 


hattan. A praise service was given in the eevning. Eu- 
gene Ford is organist of the church 
Ernest T. Winchester, organist of Grace P.. E. Church. 


Jamaica, called a number of musical people to the chapel 


of the church on Tuesday evening last and formed a 


MORIZ 





Steinway 
Piano 
Used. 
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society of forty members, to be known as the Grace Choral 
Society, and to meet in Grace Church Chapel, though its 
It is expected the mem- 
bership will increase to sixty. Mr. Winchester will be its 
director and the following officers were chosen: Prof. 
Charles H. Vosburg, president; Mrs. Lilian Church, vice- 
Franklin N. Wood, secretary; William Wood 
E. Detheridge, Miss Jennie 


members are of varying creeds. 


president; 
Smith, treasurer; 
Lewis, Mr. Andreu. 

A music committee was appointed, comprising Miss May 
Cogswell, Miss A. Cook, Mrs. Church, F. E. Detheridge, 
Theodore J. Armstrong and Professor Vosburg. 

David H. Wood, the noted blind organist, of Philadel- 
phia, has been invited to play the opening voluntary at the 
public service of the Guild of Organists, to be held at the 
First Presbyterian Church December 15, of which men- 
tion was made last week in the Brooklyn letter. The 
Guild now hopes to arrange for public services in Chi 
cago, Philadelphia and Boston during the coming season, 
A committee 


trustees, F. 


as prominent members live in those cities 
of three has been appointed in each place to find if it be 
practicable to hold such services. The Guild announces 
the award of the Clemson prize medal of $50 for the best 
anthem setting of a given text to Smith W. Penfield, 
organist of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, Manhattan 
Advanced pupils of the People’s Sight Singing Class, 
which meets at Apollo Hall, Court street, will give their 
first musicale of the season on Thursday evening, De 
cember 15. Charles H the 
movement, is their teacher, and part songs and pretty, 
catchy sounds are promised for a part of the program 
The Maxwell Home Orchestra has been secured to assist 
small admission 


Morse, musical director of 


and some good soloist is promised. A 
fee will be charged \fter the concert refreshments will 
be served, and the evening will close with dancing 

The first musical entertainment of the season at the Union 
League Club will be held on Tuesday evening. Among 
the soloists of the Woman’s Stringed 
Orchestra, Carl V The 
chestra, numbering thirty, cannot appear because of lack 
of stage space. Miss Hildegarde Hoffman, the Brooklyn 
soprano, and Tor Van Pyk, the Swedish tenor, will bé 


the artists are all 


under or 


Lachmund entire 


heard in several solos 
On Wednesday 
Claassen director, will give its concert 
Music, under the the 
Franz Kaltenborn 
will be sung by Madame Stella Brazzi and members of the 
Program and announcements were published in 


\rion Arthur 
at the 


Brooklyn 


»ociety 
Academy of 
Institute 


evening the 
auspices of 
will act as concertmeister, and solos 
society. 
a previous letter. 

Haydn’s “Creation” is to be given on Thursday evening 
at St. Mark’s Church, Adelphi street, near DeKalb ave 
nue, under the direction of William G. Hammond, organ 
The will be 
Frederick Harvey 

Martin, organist 


ist and choirmaster of the church soloists 


Miss Hildegarde Hoffman, soprano; 
tenor; Graham Reed, basso, and Paul 
The chorus will number forty-six voices and is an augmen 
tation of the usual church choir 

Arthur Thomason owns a fine collection of old violins 
Amati, Miss A. W. Everett played 
sonata in C minor at Mrs 
last Tuesday eevning, at her home 
She Mrs 
afterward Godard’s Adagio 
Saint-Saéns’ Deluge.’ Mrs 
were from Rubinstein, 
Wagner and Liszt. Others assisting were Miss C. B 
Perkins, Miss Enton and Miss Eva Thomason 

Mr. Mrs. Will E. Taylor will give their second 
musical morning on December 10, in the music room of 
their new home, 477 Ocean avenue, Flatbush. The lead 
“In a Persian Garden,” sung by a 
Miss Kittie Berger will play the 


On one of these, an 
the Grieg 
Thomason’s musicale 


Serta Grosse 


61 Tompkins place was accompanied by 


Thomason, 
Pathetique” 
Thomason’s 


played 
“Le 


Schumann, 


and 
and 


solos 


and 


ing feature is to be 
quartet from Manhattan 
zither 

Miss Jessie Matteson, 
Coverly, violinist, are to assist Mrs 
man’s at her studio recital on Wednesday 

Miss Very’s musical lecture last Wednesday was on the 


and Miss Madeline 


Elbert Howard Gam 


contralto, 





symphony, which was explained as to motive and form 
and illustrated by exerpts from the best known writers 
Her next and last lecture will be on music of to-day, and 
will be given on November 30. 

The Prospect Heights Choral Society, under H. E. H 
Benedict, has resumed its rehearsals. It meets on Tues 
day nights at the chapel of the First Reformed Church, 
Seventh avenue and Carroll street, and is studying Sulli 


van’s “On Land and Sea,” which has never been sung 


here. Mr. Benedict would like a few more good voices 
A. E. B 
The Liederkranz Concert. 
R. PAUL KLENGEL, for the first time since his 


arrival in this country, conducted on Sunday night 
the concert of the Liederkranz, where he is the new di- 
rector. 

He manifested delicacy and reserve, and in fact a kind 
of quiet discretion in his work, and it was evident to all 
that a good musician had charge of affairs and that the 
Liederkranz would continue under his control as one of 

As to any 
it for future 


the leading musical organizations of its kind 
particular criticism of his work, we reserve 
acclimated. It is evi 


the 


review, after he has become more 
dent that not thoroughly 
nature of the choruses of ‘he organization 

Madame Gadski made a success with the public in th 
“Oberon” but nothing in her method of 
singing—her gasps for breath, which destroy the possi 


he does yet understand 


aria, there is 


bility of phrasing musically and her interpretation—that 
commends itself to favorable musical judgment. There is 
no singer in the world, even with a divine voice, who 


could ever succeed on any such method of breathing or 
vocalization as Madame Gadski is in the habit of using 

Leo Schulz, ’cello soloist, has established himself as an 
and in Pop 
per’s Hungarian Rhapsody he effect 
technic and bowing, which was followed by an impressive 


artist of matured and thoroughgoing ability 


made a great with 


adagio by Bargiel 


Hanchett on Program Music. 


Next Monday, December 5, at 11 A. m., in Chickering 


Hall, Dr. Hanchett will continue his analytical recitals 
with this program: 

Nuptial March, in E major Guilmant 
Sallade in A flat, op. 47 Chopin 
Sonata Characteristic in E flat, op. 81 Beethoven 


The Adieu, adagio allegro 

The Absence, andante espressivo 

The Return, vivacissimo 
Voglein, op. 43, No. 4 
Vogel als Prophet op 


Grieg 
Schumann 
Schumann 


2 


2, No. 7 


Kinderscenen, op. 15 
No. 8, Ritter von Steckenpferd 
No. 9, Kind im Einschlummern 
Fantaisie, op. 17 (first movement only) 
Bagley’s Recital, Rochester, N. Y. 

James E. Bagley, who has recently returned from 
abroad, gave a vocal recital last evening at Christ Church 
Parish House with the assistance of Mrs. Mary Chappell 
Fisher, accompanist. The Democrat and Chronicle said in 
part: 


Mr. Bagley evidently had in 


In arranging his program 
of quality rather than quan 


mind the commendable idea 


tity, the Italian arias being masterpieces, while the two 
groups of songs were among the best of their kind. Se 
lections from such authors as Verdi, Schumann, Nevin 
and Stuart were rendered 

Mr. Bagley gave an interesting talk on his recent mu 


sical experiences in Europe, and especially the result of 
his studies in the famous “old Italian method” of singing 
This informal talk on the cultivation of the voice proved a 
very pleasant variation of the usual song recital program 
* * * The best illustration of his theories, however, was 
the facility and excellent quality of tone as displayed by his 
own voice in the various numbers of the program 


A musician’s studio for several days each 
Address L. Hood, 114 West Thirty-fourth 
street, or call Tuesdays or Fridays between 1 and 2 o’clock, 
Room 86 


O LET 


week 






>< 


Under the Management of 


HENRY WOLPFPSOMN, '13! East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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it because of 


d form - . - : ’ 
writers Chamber Music in Mexico. mation received the error was committed in having phony orchestras, but was forced to declin 
lay, and Mexico City, November 18, 1898 chronicled the name Don Luis instead of Don Pedro his numerous engagements for concert work. Mr. Kro- 
CLASSICAL concert, given at the Salon de Wag- Tue CERVANTES CONCERT nold’s playing is always a source of much pleasure to his 
EH ner y Levien on November 9, by the Saloma Quar The flattering reception tendered to Sr. Ignacio Cervan- *™dience Among the many excellent notices he has 
ioe tet, was the means of drawing a representative gathering tes the noted Cuban pianist, on the occasion of his con- been given recently these are worthy of reproduction: 
Church, of music lovers together. The majestic quintet of Brahms, cert, given on November 16 at the Hall of the Conserva- Kronold was in splendid form and delighted his hearers 
g Sulli- op. III, was impressively rendered, and the Adagio was torio Nacional. certainly speaks volumes for the hold he with his selections. Mr. Kronold’s tone is beautifully rich 
ei Se a er er ee ee Mae ted ‘mel. a Bi , : and full and his bowing good. He was particularly suc- 
len sung weird yet particularly pathetic The trio from Mendel- has taken on the musical public here, since his arrival in coccful with the brill ae tie ssodie H has ” ” by Po 
‘ ‘4 ‘ . . . sst ne 12 3 oO > Honero > ) - 
ore ssohn’s op. 66, in lighter vein, pleased the audience im- Mexico last May ~ + oR , S , Bate 
voices. , | the Sct had ' Me) ast May. per, and Godard’s “Berceuse,” which last was exquisitely 
. “nse the ~he 2 -“neate - r , y . 
E. B. mensely, and the Scherzo had to be repeated His work seems to have met with a response that has played —Evening Telegram, New York, November 22 
“he , . he + ot oF > y " i re or. ° 
The work of the quartet on the whole displayed a per- ranked him as the male piano artist of the season. At this : : . at 7 
Wagner's “Prize Song” was rendered by Mr. Kronold 


fect and careful trai x, particularly manifested i > fone on 4 , ¢ 

fect and careful training, particularly manifested in an un concert he was ably assisted by the Saloma Quartet, with exquisite taste, while a composition by Popper and 
a sparkling little piece by Davidoff, “At the Foutain,” 
*cellist’s technical skill; also the ce oe num- 
idered 


wavering and a brilliant ensemble The quartet consists who acquitted themselves nobly 
a - “4 . . e ‘ 
of L. G, Saloma, I. Sanchez, A. Saloma and L. G. Rocha, Particular reference can be made to the solo of L. G._ exhibited the 


ince his 
augmented in the quintet by Sr. I. del Castillo. This was Saloma, whose andante in Sarasate’s “Aires Boheme” Der, “Souvenir de Spa” (Servais), which was 


1y night en 
with artistic finish —Brooklyn Citizen, November ‘= 











new di- the program: proved a revelation; he was in particularly fine vein and 
Quinteto (de arco), op Nie Brahms played like a god, meriting the thunderous applause that Miss S. Agnes Morrison. 
cj ° io (piz nioli ] onde . . . 
kind Trio piano, violin, ’cello), op. 66 * Mendelssohn greeted him at the close of the number Miss Sara Agnes Morrison, who was very successful 
t to all Cuarteto (de arco), Momento Musical, 04 Schubert . m , : ey eeu = , : he Sigaee 
tad Ave Mari Schuber Sr. Cervantes’ rendition of Liszt’s “music box” trans- last season in oratorio and concert work in New York and 
Bas hee ve I aria ochubert — a . 
that the Monet céithre 3occherini Cription of the waltz from “Faust” was encored to the Philadelphia, has made a number of good engagements 
“ - on soccherini I 
one ot Bewericio Souter echo, and resulted in a Chopin nocturne for an encore, for the coming winter. She appeared last Wednesday in 
to any ‘ : whic ae alen charm: > ve re Jovle , Ye ere ress T Davies . 
te Saeseudts oc 1 wan ie. citeninees ot the Seles, oom hich was also charmingly rendered Doylestown, Pa., and scored a succes The Doylestown 
uture : ; : ‘ ; >» pmdtones tharneasiiie reartsentn eS Sg atl Be " +4. 
cert in another part of the city, it was impossible to be The audience thoroughly represented Mexico’s music Daily Republican said: 
is evi 5 ! ; : at o ‘ ane P om ‘ nee 
1 th present at the benefit performance of Rosario Soler, and /©Vin® patrons, who are always ready to support true art The audience was also delighted with the singing of 
né 1€ : : Z ; 4 in every see Sore - fp inkte ehin , . 
therefore extract the following from the account published Prinines form. : Miss Sara Morrison, of Philad« pate who was obliged to 
: es ‘ ; In the quintet, Ignacio Cervantes and Senores L. G. respond to several encores. Miss Morrison is a charming 
by the Mexican Herald inger, and though ffering | Id sl 
in the : : ; E and A. Saloma, L. G. Rocha and TI. Sanchez took part B — g ae woe eS r fee canoeny se 
hod of Rosario Soler is still the F tany de la zarzuela. Her sway H < tt sponded to the demand for extra selections. She con- 
° . ore 1s e pr n: ¢ . 
; may have been threatened, but it has never been shaken ere 1€ program: tributed much to the success and pleasure of the evening 
possi She still wears the crown and wields the sceptre of the Quinteto (piano y cuarteto de arco), op. (ler ae 
n that ght opera stage in Mexico and her subjects paid allegi- tiempo) Dvorak Miss Sara Morrison, of P hil de ‘Ip! ia, the vocalist of the 
‘here is ance to her last night Aires Bohemios Sarasate evening, sang two solos, “Serenade” and “Sicilian Ves- 
e. who Last night a benefit was tendered to her at the Prin- Sr. Saloma pers with much sweetness and expression She was 
2 cipal Theatre nd there was an unprecedented rush for Polonesa Chopin forced to respond to encores after each Dovlestown 
eo or seats Spe culs tors who had bought up blocks of seats Scherzo Cc} opin Daily De mocrat 
sIng in the parquet were at 7 P. M. asking as much as $8 for Herodiade Vision Fugitive Massenet —_—— 
f as an a seat, of which the usual | price is $1.50. When the cur- (Obligado de violin), Sr. A. G. Abello Miss S. Agnes Morrison, of Philadelphia, rendered a 
n Pop tain rose there was not a vacant seat in the house Fausto, Vals-transcription Liszt vocal solo, “Serenade,” in a most delightful manner, being 
‘t+ witl In the first number of the program, “Toros del Saltillo.” Ouinteto (andante y final) Dvorak greeted with prolonged applause.—Doylestown Daily In- 
t with Miss Soler did not make her appe -e. In the second Minueto Mode -aderewski_ telligence 
: make her appearance n the secon finueto Moderno Paderewski g er 
ressive number, “La Indiana che sonteined the character - Nocturno Tschaikowsky Miss Morrison is a pupil of d’Arona, and attributes her 
setty, and on her appearance on the stage, she was the’ Barcarola Rubinstei , . 
yy, 3 l r appearan ti é arc? i oe ; Kubinstein ncecess t . ' ~$) } . 
te! ; : é - success to the thorough instruction she received from this 
recipient of an ovation. A shower of flowers, confetti and Chant Hindou. Obligado de violoncello Bemberg , } 7 
serpentine papers fell around her, and a duck was thrown Aime moi Bemberg “'Stinguished teacher 
on the stage from one of the side boxes The duck. of TC » Chopi 
; , , 4 werceun Chopin Hartford's «‘ Persian Garden.’ 
kering course, was in allusion to the duo de los patos in the Vals : Chopin-Joseffy 
noibalia “Mare ha de Cadiz ” She acted and sang the part of Betty acciie St: Micaaiai Vedder Mics Marte S Bicedli’e rection “Ta 0 Percien 
with her usual grace ; Garden” was given last week in this city, and with great 
The next number was the rendering of the overture to f i > , i 
the “Rel : be s . success. Miss Sarah King Peck, soprano; Miss Mabelle 
ilmant e “Relox de Lucerna” by the orchestra A Successful Tour. : es ; 
“hopi Next Mrs. Virginia Oro sang the romanza from the op ’ , , " , ; ; Bond, contralto, and George Ensworth, baritone, all her 
1opin 
pl - : ” The Woman's String Orchestra’s success last week in : / 
hhoven Diamantes de la Corona : “ : pupils, were concerned in it and earned laurels, as may be 
Next the beneficiary sang the gypsy song from the opera its New England tour was very encouraging. The New een by the following: 
of “Las Dos Princesas,.” in which she was loudly ap Haven, Holyoke and Northampton newspapers had very . , ; 
il ; , ; : : Miss Peck, the soprano, has a voice of rich calibre. much 
, aude so : . complimentary notices, some of which are given here: sweetness and great range. She sang with delicate ex- 
Grieg The performance ended with the rende ring of the zar : ‘ , : . 4 | . 
imann zuela “T.a Buena Sombra.” in which Miss Soler took the Of the work of the orchestra as a whole only praise pression nd skil ed — are wire? Her high noves are 
sedan part of the novia in be spoken. At times it played with admirable fire and Very anit exquisitely modulated or sustained. They 
: t } 107 . : a. iy cecnaieedl ere “Athed 
In all the numbers in which she took part she acquitted vivacity The young women composing the orchestra never lose sweetness, and have a certain spiritual quality 
herself with credit and won enthusiastic applause, showing ¢vidently put their whole being into their work, and a Her middle and lower registers are good. Her two songs 
that her popularity is not waning most refreshing enthusiasm was exhibited. In attack. ac- in the first part showed her to great advantage, while her 
The approach to the private room of the divette was centuation and execution the work of the orchestra was Solos in the cycle were beautifully rendered —Hartford 
idorned with flowers and over the door was a transpar- superb.—New Haven Morning News, November 10 Times 
from ency lighted with electric lights, with the inscription “Viva . gaat Mr. Ensworth made a fine impression, as may be seen 
Meta la Patita.” A delightful concert. The audience was a large one, py the notice below of him 
prea ‘ ; ‘ , completely filling the theatre. The program was interest- i é nttiege 
appell It is customary in Mexico to give the star of the com- ing and the concert was altogether a pleasing affair. Their Mr. Ensworth’s voice is a deep baritone, rich, v elvety 
aid pany one or two benefits every season, upon which occasion leader, Carl V. Lachmund. is admirably fitted for the posi- and capable of considerable brilliancy. His voice is fresh 
her friends bestow presents and gifts of money It is the tion, uniting enthusiasm with sound musical training +E agate 4 ae oe Ae gee eww ~ A % ON account 
night of nights for the “jeunesse doré” of the city to vie * * * The soloists of the orchestra. Miss L. Gaertner, of its_youth, but beautifu in material and admirable in 
“4 oO gvnres ie) 1 - -“sse ° . . . eL-« . , eo . 
ad in —— 8s a Meat ees . ee violoncellist, and Miss Brauth, violinist. also met with ™S¢ It is a remarkably even voice, and showed no weak- 
quan with one another in unique tokens of appreciation in the enthusiastic applause, and are highly praised by the critics. "€SS OF thinness through ut the range : His methods are 
two form of surprises for the diva. Sometimes a flock of doves New Haven Morning Journal, November to jramatic, and it is evident he will attain good success in 
Ss . . : that style tfo imes-World 
N ve are let loose upon the appéarance of the star, at other times Hans Kronold y* Hartford Time . 
Nevin . : 
a shower of loose roses This sterling violoncellist is in the midst of an active D HE N | GC HANCHETT 
Pye CORRECTION season. During the month just closing he gave four re f. * 9 
if . . . . - . . 
on In Tue Mustcat Courter of June 6 (during which time citals and played twice in the Zolian entertainments He 
veda the Mexican correspondent was in New York) the death also played at several clubs. Last Monday he appeared in Pianoforte Studio 
gram of Sr. Luis Arcaraz was announced Newark, N. J. He has engagements to play in Hartford ? 


, was It has since ended bet that it was the elder brother of Conn.; Bloomfield, N. J.; Middletown, Conn _ rote 136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


ry his Luis Arcaraz (Don Pedro) who had died, but by misinfor-  nold received a flattering offer from one of the big sym- 


| (ONE Princess St THE CLAVIER O71 K. Potsda 
each 12 Princess Street, 121 K. Potsdamer Strasse, 
ss sien Berlin, W. 


ourth Hanover Square, W. 
Report of the Berlin Committee of Investigation. 


clock. 
COMMITTEE : 
HERR OTTO LESS" a, cone, 
DR. JEDLICZKA. HERR PELIX DREYSCHOCK. HERR PHILIPP SCHARWE DR. KREBS. DR, BIE. PROFESSOR C. LUTSCHG. 
To the Committee who undertook to pass judqment upon the aaa of the Virgil Practice Clavier and Virgil Clavier Method 
the two following questions were respectfully submitted : 
BERLIN, June 16, 1898 


Does the Technic Clavier furnish to the piano student superior advantages for the 
In the Virgil Method the intellectual and physical faculties of the pupil are equally developed. By 
i is abolished. The pupil at first is 


Ist Question 
4 


acquisition of artistic executive skill? 
dispensing with the piano tone an element distracting the attention 
not tempted to divert his attention by listening to the sound produced, but he is all the more obligec 
to concentrate thought and will exclusively upon those things which are essential to technic, viz 
; 


Answer—Yes. without doubt. 
position and movements of the arms, hands, fingers and muscles’ By means of an extraordinarily 








2d Question—Does the Technic Clavier Method of Elementary Instruction, appealing as it does ingenious svstem of exercises, constructed with the utmost logical consequence, a far more per 
rectly to the mental and physical powers of the learner ( independ ently for a time of rae cal training of the executive powers is provided than has been the case hitherto. Only after a sufficient 
effects), tend to dull the musical perceptions of the learner, and stultify musical growth and use of the toneless Clavier is the practice of tonal effects begun which is now better and more easily 
interest ? attained since better conditions have been established. That the system of exercises of the Virgil 
Answer—No! On the contrary, we have, by witnessing the accomplishments of eight young pupils Method, which are but indirectly connected with music, might cause the dulling of musical perceptior 
boys and girls—who had only been instructed for four months in the Virgil Technic Method, and diminution of musical progress, must be totally excluded. The contrary rather is the case, fo 

arrived at the conclusion that by appealing to the mental faculties of the pupil—ina manner eight pupils whom we had the opportunity of examining at the beginning of their studies, and age 

al elementary instruction—an excellent foundation for the real musical four months later, showed an unusual exactness in the keeping and subdividing of a given time 
were more advanced with regard to hand gymnastics, stretching ability, independence and mobi 


entirely foreign tothe usu 
in the skill to execute varieties of touch than is usually the case with an average pupi 


-ducation is laid 
aka Kher of fingers, and i 
(Signed) after the same amount of study. The Virgil Method may therefore be reg garded as an essential means 
for furthering piano technic, and its general adoption is strongly recommended 
OTTO LESSMANN. ERNST JEDLICZKA. (Signed) 
pe Dr. C. KREBS. PHILIPP SCHARWENKA. Dr. OSKAR BIE. 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK. Professor C. LUTSCHG. N. B.—The whole committee were unable to meet on the same day, hence there are two reports 
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ame Carrefio, Paderewski, Rosenthal, &c., when they say 
this. They admit that in some features and particulars 
she is excelled by these or any one of these; but in the 
sum total that goes tomake up theartist—the interpretative 
artist—they take her to be the superior of all of them. 

She has individuality, and reached that stage where, if it 
makes an interpretation different from others, or the con- 
ventional ones, it commands attention and compels re- 
spect. Mrs. Zeisler has grown into full maturity. She 
has fire and impetuosity, but these are tempered and sub- 
ordinated to the higher feeling of art. In the matter of 
technic, she seems to have reached the limit. She is both 
man and woman in the virtuosity of her style; and the 
wonder grows that in so frail a body, so sligh ta frame, the 
mighty impulse of genius should develop so much of mas- 
culine power. Yet her womanly delicacy always asserts 
itself. Her singing tone is a marvelous quantity, and so is 
her sublety of expression. 

In the first movement of the concerto she asserted all 
the poetry of her nature. She plays with absolute clear- 





CINCINNATI, November 26, 1898. 


HE first Symphony concert of the season in Music 
Hall yesterday afterncon presented the following 


program: ‘ . 
; E fi: ‘Sel ness and tonal purity in the most intricate rhythms and 

Ss ) J a TERRE pees ee chumann oa: . : . 
ymphony in at, 3 vanishing staccato passages. Her interpretation of Cho- 

Concerto in C minor, No. F spieenteieian stad het ". Saint- Saéns rig ro : i : 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfeld. Zeisler. pin is characteristic. It is Chopin, but Chopin played af- 
Scene on the Steppes of Middle Asia........... Borodin ter the manner of Rubinstein—more fervent and passion- 
Overture, A Dream on the V Olga... .- sere eres e od Arensky ate than dreamy and languid. Her tempo rubato is in just 


eon Ptah iy yes 2 the right proportion. In the Rhapsody, her colossal tech- 
BOE 2 eva. thoes .Bedcswscsede: Hae Wagner nic was abundantly demonstrated. It is an interpretation 
Substantially the orchestra was the same material as peculiarly her own. Two encores she played beautifully: 
that of last year. Some acquisitions, however, made a de- “Hark, Hark the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt, and the C major 
cided improvement. Among these must be mentioned, study by Chopin. 
first, Joseph Reiter, as leader of the horns. Mr. 
Reiter comes with a very fine reputation, and his playing The first recital of the operatic school of Signorina Tec- 
proves that he is entitled to it. His tone is strong, well la Vigna took place in Wiley Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
sustained and of uniform musical quality. It has reso- November 19. The following program was presented be- 
Among the violins the new fore a very large and musically élite audience: 


*_ * * 


nance, and yet mellowness. 


faces noted were J. Surmann and Leroy McMakin, both ye Lord is My Shepherd.. eco ers Schubert 
of them reliable and capable. A new ’cello was welcomed Chorus of ladies’ voices. 
in Mr. Carl Hahn, who contributes strength to his divi- Without Thee.. , jag et anes tier tet tee ee 
— Be EE his + ccd esneendieeebarreks ees .... Rogers 
eas , , ’ , Miss Agnes Hart. 

Ihe orchestra for a first concert played exceedingly prayer 93 o....... oes cece seececeecece ee Se 
well. There was some uncertainty in the attack of the Past ............ccccceccccccccccccceccecccees  Schnecker 


Miss Anna Peters 


woodwind and brass in the first movement of the sym- ° ; 
phony, but this defect disappeared altogether as the work Gute Nacht......... rece eeeecers reese vorak 
, 2 : ' Sea’s Breezes.... ee eiacess ....-Franco Leoni 
progressed. Mr. Van der Stucken gave it an acceptable laren. geen iat acres Sche 
interpretation—with warmth and nobility—a genuine tex- Miss Mabel Freiberg 
ture of flesh and blood. IOGIS 20 oc ccc sve seveve ce eesseveres Garein 
The imposing fourth movement was given with con- Hungarian Dance...............-...--- Brahms-Joachim 
; - zs ; Miss Cora May Henry. 
centration and force. In the first movement the outlines 8 PORE OE tlt Geteot 
were clear and the periods well defined. The orchestra Snowflakes ........... rok eo eee, Cowen 
fairly sang the rather heavy melody in the scherzo of the Midsummer Dream.................... ... D’Hardelot 
. a rear Oscz av 
“Rhine Wein” Lied. Mrs. Oscar M. Craven. 
™. 2 oF . . ’ . on d Marguerite at the Spinning Wheel.... .. Schubert 
The Borodin sketch, with its quaintness of color an NS we ages Sotalvare 
expression, was given a delightful reading—the wood- Miss Antoinette Werner 
wind especially doing good work. The overture was given Serenade (Blanc et Noir)...... Sp, a . Tirindelli 
impressively—all the forces of the orchestra appearing to Lullaby (manuscript)..... Nicolo Celeya 
hl ae Tis fee 2 times at fault. both in Miss Jennie L ’Hommedieu ay 
a ae ESS eS, ee papindey =o" SEES, CRUE Gone 06 o6cbcccepanvece ; Papini 
this number and in the concluding one from ‘Rhine- Mrs. George Belden. 


re re er eer Pinsuti 


with a climax of effect. Still, it must be apparent to the Miss Tilde Duncan. 
‘listener that in fortissimo pasages, where the full modern The recital demonstrated that Miss Vigna succeeds in 
bringing out all there is in the voice—the voice material 
and its quality as well. She places the voice correctly and 
develops its full strength on the middle notes. A genuine, 
deep contralto, of considerable dramatic power, is pos- 
sessed by Miss Lulu Albert. Miss Werner is a mezzo- 
soprano of some force and musical quality. She showed 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler asserted all the glory good conception of Schubert’s “Marguerite at the Spin 
that is in the maturity of her art. There are some among ning Wheel.” Mrs. George Belden showed a remark- 
the best pianists in this city who place Mrs. Zeisler at the able improvement in the use of her voice, which has an 
head of all living pianists—and they are thinking of Mad- abundance of material and considerable musical quality 


HARRY PARKER ‘True and Practical Vocal Method 


perfected and taught with greatest success by 


ROBINSON, Louis Garcia mum, 


Voices examined and advice given concerning the imperfections 
of each voice, their cause and effect, and their immediate prevention 


NORTHROP, 


ELIZABETH 
SOPRANO 
Oratorio, 
Concert and 
Musicales. 
Address REMING- | 


TON SQUIRE, 125 
East 24th St. 
Personal Address : 
119 West 7ist St., 
NEW YORK. 


gold,” which, on the 


orchestra comes into play, the present number of strings 
is entirely inadequate. 

Their quality is good enough, but in such cases the vol- 
ume is deficient. The orchestral support in the concerto 
was commendable—an interpretation with understanding 


and a good ensemble 


BARITONE. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 








ADDRESS : 
M7 West 82d Street, New Yew York, 


Frederic Mariner 


(TECHNIC SPECIALIST). 


Three Free Lessons 
Given on Application, 


Explaining the vital points of 


THE VIRGIL METHOD, 


Address : 
29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Miss Cora May Henry, violinist, evinced technical de- 
velopment and temperament in her playing. She is a pupil 
of Pier A. Tirindelli. The last number was creditably 
sung by Miss Tilda Duncan. 

e ub.-2 


On Saturday evening, November 19, the centennial per 
formance of the three Beethoven sonatas, op. 12, for piano 
and violin, dedicated to F. A. Salieri, and published in 
1798, was a musical event at the recital hall of the Con- 
servatory of Music. The performers were Theodor Bohl- 
mann, pianist, and Pier A. Tirindelli, of the Conservatory 
faculty. The entire three were given with classic finish 
and a high order of intelligence. The ensemble was strik- 
ingly beautiful, and the sense of values and proportion was 
well sustained. The Beethoven spirit was apparent, and 
it was sacredly kept to the close. A gem in devoutness of 
expression and fidelity to the original was the andante of 
the second sonata. 

* * * 

Louis Schwebel will appear in his Cincinnati profes 
sional début, in the Scottish Rite Hall, on the evening of 
December 6. He will be assisted by Miss Helen May 
Curtis, reader. Mr. Schwebel graduated with honors and 
distinction at the Conservatory of Music in 1895, and was 
a student of Theodor Bohlmann. Subsequently he con- 
tinued his studies in Europe. - For one year he studied 
under the pianist De Beriot, in Paris, and after that with 
De Pachmann, in Berlin, who considered him one of his 
best pupils and made a great favorite of him 


*_ * * 


The prize plan for the Saengerfest Building will be 
awarded to S. Hannaford & Sons, of this city. So the 
building committee has decided, and this decision will 
likely be approved by the executive board at its meeting 
next week. The prize is $1,500, and the winners agree to 
superintend the construction of the building. It is an in 
novation and a departure from the architectural rules laid 
down in the construction of similar exhibition buildings 

It is hard to describe the projected building, becaus: 
its oddity. The style of architecture is to be purely clas 
sical, in which Roman ideas predominate. The over 
hanging roof will be supported by Ionic columns. The 
building will be 280 feet in width in the clear. The audi 
torium will seat 7,000 people, the stage 4,000 and the 
gallery 3,000 J. A. Homan 


Mary Louise Clary. 


Miss Mary Louise Clary appeared in St. Paul, Minn 
with the Redpath Grand Concert Company in “The Per- 
sian Garden” and a miscellaneous program November 15 
and was given the following high praise by the St. Paul 
Globe: 

The church is by no means an advantageous place to 
sing in, and the singers might have been heard to much 
greater advantage in a different auditorium. In spite of 
this minor drawback the people present were permitted 
to enjoy almost to the fullest the entrancing powers of the 
most magnificent natural contralto it has been pores 
the people of St. Paul to listen to for many years. Mary 
Louise Clary has such a natural contralto as is given to 
but few women in a generation. She is a big woman, and 
her physical proportions are none too great for the beau- 
tiful organ over which her control is almost perfect. Her 
tones are free from the slightest harshness, though she 
tested her voice to the limit in her first solo, “The Nobil 
Signor,” from “The Huguenots.” The grand volume of 
sound filled every part of the big auditorium and thrilled 
every hearer. She was enthusiastically applauded, as, in 
deed, were all of the performers, and for an encore sang 
Lymes’ “Sweethearts” most charmingly and with much 
expression. 


AIME LACHAUME 


Piano and Music Studio. 
PREPARED TO RECEIVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


114 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Hours: 10 To 12. 


The New York Philharmonic Club, 


EUGENE WEINER, Director. 

EUGENE WEINER, Flute; SEBASTIAN LAENDNER, Violin; ARTHUR 
METZDORFF, 'Cello Virtuoso; HERMAN BRANDT, Violin Virtuoso; 
HEINRICH HELLWIG, Viola; HERMAN LEHMAN, Double Bass. 

For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
317 East 13th Street, New York. 














Fletcher Music Method. 


SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN. 
Indorsed by leading American musicians 
For particulars address 
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Care MUSICAL COURIER. 
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About Musical People. 
The Beethoven Society, of Memphis, Tenn., gave a con- 
cert the night of November Ig. 
> ee 
Frederick Bocovitz, the pianist, has decided to make 
Toledo, Ohio, his home. 
- * * 
Miss Mabel Martin, one of the leading pianists and 
teachers of Topeka, Kan., gave a pupils’ recital the even- 


ing of November 20. 
* « @ 


At the regular meeting last Monday of the Morning 
Musical Club, of Syracuse, N. Y., Miss Effie Douglass Put- 
nam, the harpist, gave a very attractive program. 

- * * 

Natorp Blumenfeld, a talented violinist of Baltimore, 
gave a recital there last Monday evening. He played 
Bruch’s first violin concerto, Bach’s second (unaccom- 
panied) sonata, Handel’s “Largo” Wieniawski’s “First 
Polonaise” and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” Mr. Blu- 
menfeld was assisted by Dr. B. M. Hopkinson. 

” - * 

Under the direction of George Seymour Beechwood, the 
pupils of the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music gave a 
recital last Saturday night. 

* 7 7. 

The Verdery Musical Club, of Augusta, Ga., held an 

interesting meeting last Saturday afternoon 
* * * 

Mrs. E. R. E. Carpenter, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been delivering several lectures on the works of Wagner 
* * * 

The Apollo Club, of Grand Rapids, is rehearsing Rhine- 
berger’s “Clarice” for an early production 

7 * * 

The Musical Art Society, of Wilmington, Del., is ar- 
ranging to give its first concert of the present season. The 
conductor is T. Leslie Carpenter 

> * * 

Enrico Campobello, the widely known opera singer 
and vocal teacher, has settled permanently in Richmond, 
Va 

* * > 


Carl Hoffman, assisted by Herbert Sisson and Mrs. B 


T. Hollenback, gave on organ recital in Cameron, Mo., 
Friday night. 
* * * 

Charles Bauer, a musician well known throughout Ohio, 
died in Columbus the night of November 21. He was 
celebrated chiefly as a tenor singer, but was regarded as 
in able composer \ few years ago he sang in one of the 
leading church choirs of New York and later gave song 
recitals in Pittsburg and Cincinnati 

> * * 

The new Kimball Hall in Lexington, Ky., was dedi 
cated November 18, when a concert by the best local 
talent was given. 

sé s 

Wilford Russell, the baritone singer, is to give a con- 
cert to-night in Albany. His program was to be made up 
of Schumann’s and Schubert's songs 

* * * 

Bayonne City, N. J., possesses a flourishing musical club, 

named the “Knickerbocker.” It gives concerts monthly 
. . 7 

The Savannah Music Club, of Savannah, Ga., gave a 

concert recently which marked the beginning of its pres- 


THE MUSI 


ent season. There is a good deal of activity this winter 
in musical circles of Savannah and some important events 
are scheduled. 
- 7 * 
A series of high class concerts and recitals will be given 
this winter in the Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga. Miss 
Geraldine Morgan and Paul Morgan will play there De- 


cember 10 
* * * 


The Flaaten Orchestra, of Duluth, Minn., is giving 
some interesting concerts in that city. 
* ” . 
Guillaume Sauvlet has been made a member of the faculty 
of the Denver (Col.) Academy of Music 
2s 
Miss Dolce Grossmayer, a talented young lady of 
Denver, Col., will give a concert December 1, the program 
of which will be made up entirely of her own composi- 


tions 
* * * 


Members of the faculty and some of the more advanced 
students of the Lucy Cobb Institute, in Athens, Ga., re- 
cently gave an excellent concert in that place 

7” ~ * 

Leopold Godowsky will play at the Peabody Institute, in 
Baltimore, next Friday. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of the Frohsinn Singing Society, 
of Baltimore, Md., the following officers were elected: 
President, H. Rau; vice-president, Henry Kettler; corre- 
sponding secretary, Adam Obes; financial secretary; Henry 
Wienfield, and treasurer, Henry Mergehenn 

- * . 

The Philo-Musical Club, of Orange, N. J., held an inter- 
esting meeting last Friday. 

* > - 

The Women’s Musical Club, of Columbus, Ohio, gave 
a recital the night of November 21, when a strong and 
varied program was presented. 

* * * 

Howard Wells, a pupil of Leopold Godowsky, gave a con 
cert in Rockport, Ill, one night last week, and his play 
ing aroused much enthusiasm. He was heard by a large 
audience. 

* - * 

A musicale was given last Wednesday night in the Jesse 
French Music Hall, Birmingham, Ala., for the benefit of 
the St. Agnes Guild. It was managed by Miss Lottie Coffin 
and proved very successful 

* * > 

C. Mortimer Wiske is giving a series of students’ recitals 
in Paterson, N. J. 

* om * 

The Wilmington Musical Association, of Wilmington, 
N. C., is rehearsing “Joan of Arc” for production early 


next month 


Ca!throp, the Syracuse Baritone. 
The following is from the Syracuse Courier: 


Following the recitative and air “Man of God,” for 
tenor, Richard G. Calthrop sang the air “It Is Enough,” 
a selection in the singing of which many great bassos have 
first commanded recognition and won enduring fame 
Mr. Calthrop is an artist whose singing always gives pleas 
ure, owing to his thorough musicianship, his interpreta 
tion of a composer’s meaning, as well as to his naturally 
full voice and virile style of singing. All his best qualities 
as a vocalist were displayed in his rendition of Elijah’s 
air, the agonized cry of the deeply smitten prophet’s 
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tortured heart. His singing was imbued with dignity and 
pathos and permeated by a religious feeling that elevated 
his performance to a very high plane. 

An excellent likeness of Mr. Calthrop will appear in 
our next issue, the second Section of the National Edition 
William Churchill Hammond. 

One of the most industrious and influential musicians 
in the Conecticut Valley is William Churchill Hammond, 
organist of the Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, 
Mass. He has been doing a great educational work by 
means of free organ recitals. Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 21, he presented the following admirable program, 
which delighted a large audience: 

Prelude in C major. ....Marcello 
Fugue in C major...... - . Buxtehude 
Theme and Variations in A major....... Pee 
Sonata, No. 4, in A minor........... .....-Rheinberger 
Andante from the Symphony in D, No. 5...Tschaikowsky 
Melodrame + Guiraud 
3ourrée in B minor........ Po vewenauts .. Dupont 
March, Procession du St. Sacrement. .... Chauvet 
Grand Chorus in G minor............. .....+.Hollins 


Theodor Bjérksten Prize. 


Mr. Bjérksten has issued the following: 

95 CARNEGIE HALL, ' 
NEW Nork, November 23, 1808. } 
NOTICE. 

A prize of $15 is offered by some of my amateur pupils 
for the best singing of the second Vocalise of Bordogni in 
the series of thirty-six. 

No non-professional pupil may compete, and further 
conditions of the contest are as follows: 

The Vocalize must be memorized and sung without 
notes 

The singers are to sing it according to their places in 
the entry list—who enters first sings first in the competi- 
tion, and those who wish to enter should notify Miss Shef 
field, 611 Carnegie Hall, before December 4 

The competition takes place on Thursday, December 
8, at 5 p. M 

The successful competitor will be chosen by the ballot 
of non-competitive pupils 

If this contest proves agreeable and stimulating to seri- 
ous study others may be arranged 

THEODOR BjORKSTEN. 


From the Lankow Studio. 
Beatrice Bowman, a new coloratura star, is g¢ ing to 
rise in the artistic world. She made her first appearance 
Sunday, November 13, and the New York Sun had the fol- 


lowing to say: 

The seventh annual concert of the Harmony Zither 
Club was given last evening at Terrace Garden concert 
hall under the direction of Carl Wilk. The most inter- 
esting and artistic feature of the affair was the singing of 
a young soprano who on this occasion made, with un- 
equivocal success, her first appearance before an audience 
Jeatrice Bowman is the name of this most childlike as- 
pirant for honors. She has made her studies entirely in 
this city with Frau Anna Lankow, and gives unmistak- 


able evidence not only of remarkable natural gifts, but 
of severe and well directed work. Her voice is a pure 
soprano, which has not by any means as yet attained to 


its full maturity, but which is sufficiently well placed to be 
in healthy growing condition. In the little artist's intelli- 
gence, in her innate exquisite taste, and, above all, in her 
ability to sing with astounding facility the most difficult 
passages of colorature, with trills, staccati and all the rest 
of the stock in trade of a genuine “coloratura soprano,” 
as well as from her beauty and her winning stage presence 
there is not a doubt that in Beatrice Bowman may be 
found a rising star which shall before long become one of 
the first magnitude. Madame Lankow’s fame as a teacher 
has already been enhanced by her success with this bril 
liant pupil 

Miss Martha Hofacker, who sang in the last two weeks 
in nine concerts, has six other ones of important rank 
Wherever she sings she delights her audience with her 


beautiful voice and artistic use of her organ 
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musical season 


of 


the 
or uneven, 


the 


ITH 


the passing of 
can resume the tenor, 


fhe peculiar innovation of a visiting organization did not 


opera 
even its way 
among the musical people will 
the departure of the Grau Company, not from a 

sense, but the undoubted disturbing 
fluence it exercised on all musical events here. 

With but in Kimball Hall 
there has been no public event this week. One might in- 


prove successful, and few 


regret 


musical from in- 


one or two small recitals 


clude a musicale given at the home of Mrs. S. E. Gross, 
which enlisted the services of Madame Nordica, Mrs. 
Hess-Burr and Miss Maude Peck, but this was private 
and in the cause of charity. Mrs. Milton Wood also gave 


Miss Engle and Ledochowski, also in the 
cause of charity, and Mrs. Caton a musicale, and engaged 
Suzanne Adams and Mr. Stern. So much for the musical 
events in our powerful city 

Probably at no time in 
has the pressing need of public interest been felt more 
deeply. Wanting this little surprise is 
sioned that several of our organizations have been totter- 
ing the ragged edge of uncertainty and insensibly 
nearing a cl Within the however, 
the management of the greatest of our organizations, the 
Apollo Club, grasping the has worked to good 
purpose and now is stronger than ever. The Mendelssohn 
Club, the next strongest vocal body, is in excellent shape, 
Harrison Wild, the conductor both Apollo and 
begins his season with a splendid prospect 


a musicale, with 


the history of Chicago music 


interest ocCca- 
on 


imax. last few weeks, 


situation, 


and of 
Mendelssohn 
of success and prosperity 

The orchestra, 
thanks to the indomitable courage and sustaining power of 
Anna Millar. 

It is somewhat 
son’s prospects, but it may be possible to make the next 


too, is on a sounder financial basis, 


late in the year to talk about the sea- 
few months notable in the history of Chicago’s music if 
a public interest can be awakened. 
* * x 

Another of the “first productions” of the “Persian Gar- 
den,” with which Chicago has been inundated during the 
past three months, Tuesday of last week, 
second of the Art Institute 
new Fullerton Hall, under the 
3enedict Carpenter. The quar- 


Was given on 
entertainment being the 
in the beautiful, 
direction of Mrs 
tet and pianist composing the artists of the occasion were 
under Mrs. Carpenter’s exclusive control—Mrs 
Genevieve Clark-Wilson, Mrs. Christine 
Hall, Frank King Clark and Allen 
confidently asserted, as indeed it 
that these artists not only com- 
in 


the 
course, 
George 


those 
Neilson- Dreier, 
Spencer, and it 
was audibly by 


Glenn 
may be 


many who were present, 


ways exceeded ex 


who recently 


pared favorably with, but in many 


cellence those of the Bispham combination, 


CLARENCE EDDY... 








gave the two remarkably successful performances in Stude 
baker Hall, which, by the way, we learn netted a prominent 
charity over $1,700. The this quartet was 
excellent throughout, and the spirit and fire of the open- 
ing quartet. ‘‘Wake! the sun who scattered into 
flight,” was an earnest what the audience was to ex- 
pect, a promise fully realized. The quartet “They say the 
lion and the lizard keep,’ and the closing “Alas! that 
spring,” were quite beyond criticism. 

Mrs. Wilson sang with her usual delightful 
ship, and rumors that Mrs. “the only 
who could sing the word Heaven on high C”’ 
contradicted by the ease and surety with which Mrs. Wil- 
son took the clear, ringing tone. The contralto part was 
satisfactorily undertaken by Mrs. Drier, while tenor 
who has before attempted the work in Chicago has given 
a more thoughtful and satisfactory rendition than Mr. 
Hall, the delightful quality of whose pure, young voice 
is supplemented by a personality most attractive and 
magnetic. Of him and Frank King Clark it is safe to 
predict a foremost place among artists, both showing 
earnest study and devotion to their 


ensemble of 


for 


of 


musician 


Ford was soprano 


were amply 


no 


growing evidence of 


art. 

Mr. Clark’s wonderful advance during the past year 
evidences hard work, and the “Persian Garden’ solos 
will seldom have a finer voice for their presentation. The 


piano work was in the able hands of a most capable 
musician and pianist, Mr. Spencer’s numbers in the intro- 
ductory program eliciting the appreciative applause of the 
The same ensemble is engaged for a second 
Mrs. 
Miss 


bass, 


audience. 
production at the Union League Club, December 11. 
Carpenter's artists are evidently greatly in demand. 
Marian Carpenter, Frank King Clark, 
and Glenn Hall, tenor, Mrs. Annette R. Jones, 
companist, give the first musical of the season at the Calu- 
met Club, 
city. 


violinist; 
with ac- 


one of the most exclusive organizations in the 


* * * 


“Mrs. Regina Watson lectured in Cleveland this week, 
her subject being “Russian Music.” 

It is a regrettable fact that notice of an amateur produc- 
tion of the somewhat threadbare “Persian Garden” was 
omitted from the columns of this paper last week. Under 
the direction Thomas Taylor Drill, the well-known 
teacher of singing, a performance of Lehmann’s compo- 
sition was given at Studebaker Hall for the benefit of a 
prominent charity. Criticism under such circumstances 
should ordinarily be silenced, only on this charitable occa- 
sion the performance was decidedly public, as the hall was 
entirely filled with an interested audience, who kindly ap- 
plauded the efforts made. The quartet of singers included 
Miss Antoinette Maguire, Miss Ruckheim, Mr. Tewes and 
Percy Stevens, all of whom had been specially trained and 
Drill. August Hyllested was the star, and 


of 


coached by Mr. 
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AMERICAN TOUR, MAY 1, 1899. 


Address: 


KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


contributed the accompaniment and piano solos, which he 
played with exceeding virtuosity. 

Miss Maguire displayed a fine voice and marvelous self 
possession attacked the high C, which is the striking char 
acteristic of the “Persian Garden,” 
came through the ordeal without a tremor. 


it and 
Ruck- 
Stevens 


remained on 
Miss 
sang acceptably the contralto part. Percy 
made the of the sang 
gence, accuracy of pitch and much expression 


heim 


success evening, and with intelli 


His voice 


is of beautiful quality, even register and sonorous depth, 


and it will not be surprising if in a very short period he is 


counted among our prominent bassos. The “Persian 
Garden” tenor, however, out-amateured the amateur 
and some cause—nervousness or stage fright prompted 


him at times to wobble round the key alarmingly, while at 


intervals his voice melted like ice under an Oriental sun 


Mr 
peared to have been 


Tewes is evidently not very musically gifted, and ap 


taught note by note, which speaks 


volumes for Mr. Drill’s patience and perseverance. 


At any rate, it was a plucky venture to produce the 
“Persian Garden” after two well-drilled, competent pro 
fessional companies had sung it 

The following evening Schleiffarth’s opera “Rosita” was 
performed, also by an amateur company, the tenor and 
bass being the same as at the former charity concert. With 
the exception of the bass, who did remarkably well veil 
can be charitably drawn 

es sé 
Mme Genevra Johnstone-Bishop returned form a tour 


of the Middle States this week and will leave for Washing 





ton early in December, where she will sing “The Messiah” 
and also give a couple of song recitals. In Toronto she 
sings ‘““The Messiah,” at Duluth “The Messiah,” and after 
a few weeks devoted to visiting Washington will again 
tour with the Bendix Grand Concert Connie in the 
Southern States 

What a wonderfully taking personality—magnetic in the 
extreme—this great Western artist possesses! With her 
it is more than the grand voice—it is the noble appearance 
the gift of style and the infinite charm of manner whicl 
have united to make Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop the 
favorite she everywhere proves 

Upon the recurrence of the fourth anniversary of Rubin 
stein’s death an interesting concert and lecture was given 
at Auditorium Recital Hall on November 21 to a large 
and very enthusiastic audience. On that occasion, Maurice 
Aronson delivered a concise, bu T ne the less very ex 
haustive lecture, setting forth the merits and demerits of 
the late master as pianist, composer and man. Of partic 
ular interest proved the reminiscences of one Rubin 





stein’s piano recitals, vividly and enthusiastically 
by the lecturer. 

Mr. Aronson made a strong appeal 
preciation of at least some of Rubi 
mainly his chamber music, songs an¢ 

‘he entire lecture was permeated w 
tion for one of music’s noblest champions, and did not 
fail to make a strong impression upon an audience that fol 
lowed Mr. Aronson’s remarks with closest attent and 
evident pleasure The lecture was particularly timely in 
view of the recent editorial in the columns Tue Musi 
CAL Courter, which pointed toward the total neglect of 
Rubinstein’s works. (Musical clubs desirous of informa 
tion on Anton Rubinstein would do well to ure this 
lecture.) The lecture was preceded by a spirited and fin 
ished performance of the Sonata in G major for piano 
and violin, by Maurice Aronson and Otto Roehrborn, and 


was followed by a very creditable reading of the D minor 


piano concerto by Miss Mamie L. Sherratt 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson’s engagements are some 
of the most important in the concert yrare Among the 
many dates definitely settled are the following 

November 8 and 9, Evansville, Ind.; 17, Oak Park; 22 
Art Institute (“Persian Garden” December 1° U1 
League Club (‘‘Persian Garden’); 13, “Messiah,” Akron 
Ohio; 19, “Messiah,” Apollo Club, Chicago; 30, “Messi: h,’ 
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F ebruary 


Pittsburg; January 17, Ripon College, recital ; 
“Creation,” 


7, St. Louis Morning Choral Club; March 19, 
Handel and Haydn, Boston. 

While in the East Mrs. Wilson will fill other important 
engagements, of which the dates are not definitely de- 
cided. 

The following artists have been lately booked by Mrs 
George Benedict Carpenter: Emil Sauer, January 31, 
Apollo Club, St. Louis; David Bispham, November 25, 
Chicago; Miss Marie Engle, November 28, Chicago; 
November and February, Chicago; 
Akron, Ohio, December 16, 
and Glenn 


Joseph Barenstein, 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
Ripon, Wis., January 17, St. Louis, February 7 
Hall, Ann Arbor, January 17. 

The Rubinstein Club, of Oak Park, announce the first 
concert of the fourth season next Thursday. Waliried 
Singer (harpist), one of Mrs. Murray’s most capable pupils, 
will be assisting soloist. 

Blatchford Kavanagh, at one time known as the boy 
singer, is now a young man, and is shortly to tour the 
country under the direction of H. B. Roney. Associated 
with Mr. Kavanagh will be Master Jamie Crippen, Master 
Groff, Master Percy Sudborough and Mrs. Harriet De 
ment Packard, the well-known soprano, of whom has been 
exquisite voice;” “liquid, fervent, 
“crystal notes and bird-like trills;” 


written: ‘Pure, rich, 
persuasive, powerful ;” 
“thrilling pathos;” ‘a queenly woman of fine, command 
ing and magnetic presence.” 

A soirée dramaticque was the particular feature of the 
regular meeting of the French Club on Tuesday evening, 
which took place at the home of the president, Mrs. M. H 
Knowles. 


and find the organization excellent for the study of the 


Several of the musical profession are members 
French language, as not a word of English is permitted at 
the fortnightly gatherings 

The president d'honneur is the French consul, whose 
wife, Madame Méron, is a composer of merit, and among 
musicians who are members of the French Club may be 
named Mrs. C. F. Crane, Miss Pauline Stein, Mrs. A. P 
Spencer and Miss Marie Cobb 

Many are the pleasant hours to be enjoyed with Madame 


Knowles and her artistic coterie 
Miss KATHERINE RutH HEYMAN 


Among the visitors to the Chicago office this week 
pianist Katherine Ruth Heyman, who 
Francisco to New York. Miss 


was the charming 
was on her way from San 
Heyman’s success in California has been fully commented 


upon in the colums of THe Musicat Courier by its 


versatile, clever correspondent, Emilie Frances Bauer, 


still a few words relative to the work done by the Ameri- 
can artist may not come amiss at a time when she is 
about to fill a number of important engagements 


Miss Heyman’s playing has for the past four years 


placed her on a high artisti plane, as sine evidently has 
worked with a love of art and not merely for an evanes 
cent glory. Her interpretations bear the quality of origi 
nality, while her technic is brilliant with tone color, and 
above all she possesses temperament 

With her pale, refined face, and her brown eyes, now 


gay now grave, she is as attractive an individual 





have met in the artistic world. Combining musical ac- 


quirements with linguistic accomplishments and con 
versational power, we have in Katherine Ruth Heyman 
a type of artist which s all too rare 

Some California notices of the gifted young pianist are 
reproduced here: 

Miss Heyman’s playing is marked by strength, vigor 
and force, and again so delicate is her manipulation of the 


keys of the instrument that the sound produced is as soft 
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as the touch of eider-down or the fall of a snow-flake upon 
the earth. Her work with the left hand was something 
wonderful. It was at once forceful, brilliant and yet 
delicate. 

No pianist heard here in many years has interpreted 
compositions with greater intelligence or with such refine- 
ment of feeling or such delicacy of expression. In these 
qualities undoubtedly lies the power of Miss Heyman to 
keep her audience with her and never weary them 

The recital was a distinct and deserved triumph for 
Miss Heyman, and she has proved herself a credit and an 
honor to her native city.—Sacramento Daily Bee, Octo 


ber 21, 1808. 


The piano recital of Katherine Ruth Heyman was lightly 
attended last evening, but the young lady’s playing was a 
revelation, and the success of her remaining concerts is 
assured. F rom the heavy sonata, op. 5, of Brahms, to the 

Music Box,” by Liadoff, her every number was keenly 
appreciated and recalls were constant. The “Music Box” 
was the daintiest bit imaginable and had to be repeated, 
while as an encore to Liszt's Fourteenth Rhapsody she 
played the “Magic Fire,” from “Die Walkiire.” Miss 
Heyman will play again to-morrow evening at the Sher- 
man-Clay Hall, and on Saturday afternoon will give a 
matinee. On both occasions she will present new pro- 
grams.—San Francisco Post, October 12, 1808 


The San Francisco Wasp had the following to say re- 
cently regarding Miss Heyman: 


Katherine Ruth Heyman is a highly gifted pianist, with 
a splendid technical equipment and a glowing tempera- 
ment that makes everything sound most effective. 

Evidently she has made serious study with someone 
that has really given her a chance to penetrate the secret 
of true piano playing 

Her beautiful, grasping touch always produces a sing- 
ing quality without the slightest idea of harshness 
Brahms’ Sonata, op. 5, showed the young lady to be a 
thoughtful artist. Liszt, Raff, Vogrich and Liadoff were 
each treated in a vivacious and buoyant style, which elicit 
ed the enthusiastic applause of her audience. Perhaps 
here and there softer degrees of pianissimo might improve 
yet as she is, Miss Heyman should be 


her performance; 
because, as Johnson says 


heard by all musical people, 
“It is by example we learn most.” 


Those who heard Miss Hevman for the second time in 
an extended and varied program were confirmed and 
strengthened in the good opinion they had formed of her 
first recital. Had any lingering doubt remained that she 
is an artist it was dispelled by her masterly playing last 
night. There were a dash and brilliancy to her playing 
that commanded the admiration of her auditors; but more 
compelling even than her facility of execution were the 
feeling and expression she put into every selection she 
gave 
Miss Heyman’s playing is magnetic and” sympathetic 
above all, else she could not hold her audience as she 
does.—Sacramento Daily Bee, November 15, 1898 


The first of Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman’s piano 1 
citals took place on Tuesday evening at Sherman-Clay 
Hi ill, and was an artistic success. No such finished piano 
playing has been heard in our city since the advent of 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, to whom this young artist bears a 
striking resemblance, both in physique and temperament 

With riper experience of a few added years, this young 
Californian may gain the distinction of one of the world’s 
greatest artists 

Opening her concert with Brahms’ sonata, the musicians 
in the audience felt that in the arrangement of the pro 
gram they had been considered. In the allegro maestoso 
the firm, brave grasp of the pianist told the listener that 
strength might be expected whenever demanded 

Her tones—in double grasps—always fresh and healthy, 
added to her sense of dynamics, give to her phrases a 
rounded completeness which I consider one of her strong- 
est characteristics 

Whether the player was at her best in the andante or the 
movement appealed most in its romantic character to the 
audience, it was evident that this portion of the sonata wor 
the greatest appreciation 

Her treatment of Liszt’s Gondoliera showed the utmost 
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aieten of execution and refinement shown in the scales 
and lighter passages was truly pianistic 

The Staccato Caprice (Vogrich) was given with a vigor 
and certainly that produced an excellent effect 

It was a notable fact that in no part of the program did 
the interest of the audience lag, and upon several occasions 
the numbers were received with enthusiastic outbursts of 
applause. Miss Heyman appeared again Thursday even 
ing, and will give a matinee to-day.—Jennie Ehrman in 
Town Talk, San Francisco, Cal., October 15, 1808 


Of several concerts which I have attended lately at Sher 
man-Clay Hall, I found Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman’s 
piano recital much the most worth the journey. * * * 

The audience which assembled to hear Miss Heyman on 
Tuesday evening was very appreciative of her highly ar 
tistic periormance 

It is some time since we have heard a pianist of so much 
distinction here, and certainly no woman pianist since 
ey d-Zeisler Miss Heyman has a power and 
breadth of style which are seldom heard in any woman's 
playing, and her sense of rhythm is excellent. Her technic 
is large, and, though her program showed this off to fine 
advantage, it was properly subordinated to her apprecia 
tion of the musical value of the works she interpreted 

She is an artist to whom one listens without any effort 
at concentration. She presented an unhackneyed program, 


opening with Brahms’ Sonata, op. 5, which was p~obably 
unfamiliar to most of her audience 

The finale is the most spontaneous of the five move 
ments. She played two Liszt numbers, Gondoliera and 
Rhapsodi« XIV botl umong the less disagreeable of 
Liszt's compositions; a Staccato Caprice of Vogrich, and 


numbers by Raff, Rachmaninoff and Liadoff. Each num 


ber was brilliantly played, and called forth enthusiastic ap 
plause. Miss Heyman will give her third recital this after 
noon at the Sherman-Clay Hall.—San Francisco News 
Letter, October Is 1808 

Concerning the third violin concerto by Bruch, which 
will be played by Earl R. Drake at his concert in Kimball 
Hall December 6, W. S. B. Mathews writes ‘The third 


i 


concerto of Bruch strikes me as being of unusual strength 
and breadth. The principal theme is bold and strongly 
marked and the treatment effective The second move 
ment, almost a cradle song in its quiet beauty, is an ad 
mirable test of reposeful and elegant soft playing, in which 
sustained melody vies with delicate, flowering arabesques 
to keep the attention of the stener The finale is rapid 
impetuous, almost delirious in its ardor The whole 
awakening to the hearer and satisfying to the player “ 
Chas. W. Clark will assist, singing three songs by Max 
Bruch These songs are very beautiful, but are little 
known Mr. Liebling will also contribute three num 


bers, by Rubinstein and Saint-Saéns 


Many are the flattering testimonials as to the merits of 
Mrs. Luella Clark Emery, the accompanist, several of our 
prominent artists testifying to the support accorded them 
on various occasions Among these may be mentioned 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson, William Lewis, Max Ben 
dix and Madame Linn« The late George F. Root also 
wrote in strong commendation of Mrs. Emery’s work 
saying Not once in five years do | find an accompanist 
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so thoroughly competent alike for solo and convention 
work as Mr. Emery. She has been an inspiration to the 


assembly.” 
Since coming to Chicago some three years ago Mrs. 


Emery has been successful in both accompanying and 
teaching, her class now numbering far above the average 
teacher’s. On Tuesday next she will hold a class musicale 
at her studio, 3119 South Park avenue. 

“Every one may have a lecture up his or her sleeve” 
(vide Emil Liebling), as the case may be; but few have 
command and mastery of their subjects as Mau- 
who has obtained much interesting data 
about musicians and their lives. Musical clubs which en- 
gage lecturers might remember Mr. Aronson to their ad- 
, as his various talks on composers have been most 
on Rubinstein. 


such a 


rice Aronson, 


vantage 
favorably received, more especially that 

The weekly matinee of the Chicago Musical was given by 
pupils of Mrs. Clara Osborne Reed, whose claim to musi- 
cal honors in Chicago has long been recognized. The value 
of her work was shown the performance of the stu- 
dents who participated in an excellent program. Especial 
accorded to Miss Edith Kellogg for her 
performance of Chopin’s Berceuse and Etude, and to 
Miss Ebba Hjertstedt, both of whom, and musi- 
cal, have profited by the invaluable instruction given by 


in 


praise must be 


talented 


Clare Osborne Reed. 
Whatever else in a musical way suffers, tolerably certain 

is it that the Chicago Musical College stands at the head 

for progression FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Another Doria Devine Pupil. 

Miss the young soprano who achieved 

a gratifying success in the cantata of “Jephtha,” given re- 
cently at the Opera House at Mount Vernon, has been of- 
She has accepted the position 
and will 


Augusta Gehle, 


fered two church positions 
of solo soprano at the Congregational Church, 
begin her engagement there next Sunday. 


Shannah Cummings. 


Miss Shannah Cummings, the favorite soprano, is this 
year more than redoubling her success of last season. She 
has been re-engaged in almost every place where she ap- 
peared last year and has in addition been booked for a con- 
siderable number of She will sing 
again this season with the Choral Club, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., in three short English works December 9; also in 
this city “Swan and Skylark,” December 15; in 
Messiah,” under Rheinhold Hermann, 

will the work in 


new engagements. 


the 
‘The 
Jecember 19, and 
Washington December 28 

Herewith are extracts from a recent appearance of this 
re: 

Shannah Cummings pleased everybody. With a clear 
soprano voice, unusually flexible, delightfully vibrant and 
sweet, she sang her songs into delighted ears, whose own- 
ers were far more than generous in applause. Klein’s two 
songs, “If Thou Art True” and “Russian Song, ” were the 
most taking numbers, although the difficult aria from Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” was the most educating. Miss Bliss 
played her accompaniments, excepting the encore number, 
with which she responded to a decisive demand for a 
recall—Chambersburg Spirit, November 16, 1808. 

The soprano, Shannah Cummings, a noted singer of 
New York city, is an artist of finish and great merit, hav- 
ing a sweet, clear soprano voice of great strength, showing 
careful training, and her work last evening delighted the 
audience, especially the waltz song “Mireille,” by Gounod, 
to which she was obliged to respond to an encore, and her 
playing of her own accompaniment to the encore showed 
her to be as accomplished a pianist as a singer.—Cham- 
bersburg Repository, November 16, 1808 
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Madeline Schiller Plays. 


HE much changed date of the Schiller concert was at 
last settled by the affair taking place at Carnegie 
Hall last Monday night, and a very brilliant affair it was. 
Madame Schiller has not been heard in this city for some 
years, but she fully confirmed the glowing reports of her 
artistic progress. She has made a marvelous improve- 
ment and is now an artist to be counted on in the pianistic 
list of the season. This was her program: 


RPNE: WIR on ca Ciccodedecdauvsecuncwasee Weber 
Orchestra. 
Concerto, No. 3, G major, op. 45............. Rubinstein 
Mme. Madeline Schiller and Orchestra. 
Piano solo, Overture Tannhauser.......... Wagner-Liszt 
Mme. Madeline Schiller. 
Sevitation. to. TAAROR Ss 6 ..écccc ésus5085 Weber-Weingartner 
Orchestra. 
ee ie RE ae ee Pope) ee ene Liszt 
Mme. Madeline Schiller and Orchestra. 


The Rubinstein concerto, despite its opus number, has 
the smack of juvenility in its manufacture. It was a fa- 
vorite of Rubinstein’s, but musically cannot be compared 
to the fourth or fifth concerto. Rather idyllic than dra- 
matic, and evidently written with Beethoven’s concerto 
of the same key in his mind, Rubinstein relied on his mas- 
sive tone to make the music interesting. So we get in 
the first and second movements a genuine dualogue. 
There is much that is lovely and gracious in the writing. 
The last allegro has more swing and dash. The piano 
part runs largely to arpeggios and highly ornamental pas- 
sage Madame Schiller played her solos with the 
greatest ease and surety. Her tone is big and her legato 
beautiful. There is a finish about her scales that is very 
satisfying. Her wrist the was remarkable 
for its velocity and virtuosity. Musical is her conception, 
and her repose suggests admirably controlled mental 
forces. The “Tannhauser” overture is not legitimate piano 
music, but as an exhibition of technical mastery it was sur- 
prising. Mme. Schiller’s playing of the Liszt concerto was 
so brilliant as to evoke the applause of the very large and 
critical audience. She is that rara avis—a female piano 
Her triumph was unmistakable, and her per- 
modest. Mr. Paur conducted the 
and the orchestra played with 


work. 


work at close 


virtuosa. 
sonality 
accompaniments carefully, 
its accustomed fire. 


winning and 


Pennell Sings with Zehm. 


Commenting upon Mr. Pennell’s enjoyable singing at 
Harry J. Zehm’s fourth organ recital, the Sentinel said: 

Thomas J. Pennell was the soloist, and was heard in two 
numbers, ““Trust in the Lord,” by Sullivan, and “I Dreamed 
Love,” by Mr. Disbrow. Mr. Pennell was in fine voice, 
and his charming rendition of the selections added 
much to a program of unusual interest and one that was 
thoroughly enjoyed by every auditor. The singing of 
Mr. Disbrow’s lyric song brought forth a deserved encore, 
Mr. Pennell responding with the last verse of the song., 


Zehm Organ Recitals. 
The fourth of Harry J. Zehm’s series of organ recitals 
at South Norwalk, Conn., occurred last week, with a pro- 
gram of classical and modern works and Thomas J. Pen- 


nell, soloist. 
In commenting upon the recital the Evening Sentinel 


said: 
The South Norwalk Congregational Church again con- 
tained a large number of people last Saturday afternoon at 


the Zehm organ recital. This is but another demonstra- 
tion that the work of Mr. Zehm, the organist, is fully ap- 


preciated. 


R.E. JOHNSTON, 
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Such Eminent Pianists 


GODOWSKY, SHERWOOD, 


STERNBERG,  SPANUTH, 
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THE KNABE PIANO. 


| Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M.C. A. Building, 


Castle Gavave Qeere ponies 


“La BOHEME.” 

M ONDAY evening marked an event in the annals of 

music in this country, as it was the occasion of the 
first production in English of Puccini’s great work, “La 
“Boheme.” The opera was given by the Castle Square 
Company at the American Theatre, and the production 
was with few shortcomings a highly successful one. “La 
Bohéme” is a work of the highest order of its kind and 
abounds in difficulties both and instrumental 
The score is polyphonic and demands the utmost care of 
all the individual parts. 

Like the modern Italian school, in melody, 
supplemented with intricate harmony, and is interesting 
from beginning to end. The libretto is taken from Mur- 
“La vie de Bohéme,” and Puccini's setting is alto- 
The Monday night was de 


vocal 


it abounds 


ger’s 
gether fascinating. 
cidedly a good one. 

Contrary to expectations, 
was not lacking, and this is 
Quartier Latin life is something wholly foreign to Amen- 
The scene representing the Café Momus ex- 


cast on 


entire work 
since the 


the of the 


quite 


Spirit 
remarkable 


was 


cans. 
ceedingly well represented The difficult chorus work 
was excellent. There were some breaks in the last act 


be improved upon during the week. 
lacking in 


which will, 
The orchestra was the weakest 
tone and sometimes quite out of tune 

The cast for the week is as follows: 


no doubt, 


element, being 


. : / Jos. F. Sheehan 
a ee ee ere { Chas. ©. Bassett 
Marcel, a painter...... : ...W. G. Stewart 
Schaunard, a musician... Harold L. Butler 
Colline, a philosopher. Herbert Witherspoon 
Benoit, & landlord... .s...cccceccccces E. N. Knight 
Alcindoro, a counse lor of state _F rank Moulan 
Rc sarectaesvwindsbnkses osvcceeds Ge GOOR 
ER cud<scaencs RCE S. P. Veron 
Mimi ; fh A RP ne ee { Yvonne De Treville 
s pide aah "***+ Adelaide Norwood 
Musetta. eee ; Villa Knox 

A crowded house ‘greeted the initiol performance and 
many noteworthy persons were present, among whom 
were Madame Melba, Maurice Grau and Chas. E. Ellis, 


manager of Ellis’ Opera 


Charity Concert. 
The concert for the benefit of St. Mark’s Hospital took 


place at Metropolitan Opera House November 25 to a 

good attendance. Emil Paur and orchestra, Miss Carrie 

Bridewell, Antoinette Trebelli, Leontine Gaertner, Flor- 
ence Terrel and Max Liebling took part 
Loud’s Organ Recitals. 

John Hermann Loud gave an organ recital in the First 

Congregational Church, West Springfield, Mass., Novem 

ber 15, and another in the First Church, Springfield, the 


This program was gone through: 


Piece in G 
Andante 


night of the 18th 
Guilmant 


Concert ] t 
Thomé 


Violin solo, 


Re ligiosc ) 


Leslie E. Vaughan 
Prelude and Fugue, op. 109, No. 2 Saint-Saens 
Prelude in C major, op. 109, No. 3 Saint-Saéns 
Violoncello solo, Ave Maria 3ach-Gounod 
W. Baylies 
Toccata in E, op. 149 Jartlett 
Violin solo, Walther’s Prize Song . Wagaer 
Mr. Vaughan 
Violoncello solo, selected... = 
W. Baylies 
Great Fugue in B minor ' Bach 
A large crowd attended the recitals which were of a 


high order of merit. 
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The Kaltenborn Quartet. 


HE Kaltenborn String Quartet gave its first concert 
of the present season Tuesday night of last week in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. The personnel of the 
quartet is as follows: Frank Kaltenborn, first violin; 
Ernst Bauer, viola; Edwin Walther, second violin; Her- 
The program was: 
Caneel, 45 SARE sis on ins cce sees .....Mozart 
Sonata (piano and ’cello), op .18.............. Rubinstein 
Miss Terrel and Mr. Beyer-Hané. 

Quartet, op. 59, No. 3.... dee vanes 
The members of the Kaltenborn Quartet are imbued 
with an ambition to reach a high point of excellence in 


man Beyer-Hané, violoncello 


Beethoven 


chamber music, and practice assiduously and study con- 
scientiously to that end. The work of the quartet is 
marked by earnestness and painstaking regard for details, 
and shows that much time has been devoted to rehearsals 

Miss Florence Terrel, a promising young pianist, played 
the piano part of the Rubinstein Sonata with a good deal 
of dash, while Beyer-Hané played the violoncello part 
with much care but little warmth or spirit 


Symphonic Concerts for Young People. 
F RANK DAMROSCH, a son of the late Dr. Leopold 


Damrosch, has undertaken an interesting experiment 
He has arranged to give during the present season a 
series of six symphony concerts for young people. The 
first of these took place last Saturday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall, and, despite the bad weather, attracted a fair- 
sized audience, which was not composed wholly of chil- 
dren. Mr. Damrosch seems well qualified for the task he 
has imposed upon himself; indeed, this is the special line 
of musical endeavor for which he is best fitted. He 
possesses a suave and earnest manner and talks like an 
evangelist. He certainly knows how to entertain the 
young folks. 

The program was well chosen 
chestral numbers and two groups of songs 
with the Austrian National Hymn, composed by Haydn 
and arranged by him for a string orchestra. This was 
played by the string section of the orchestra. First the 
theme was given. Mr. Damrosch explained how it was 
built and told what each musical sentence meant. The 
variations followed, and the lecturer explained their signifi- 
cance. He exhibited first a violin, then a viola and then a 
violoncello: so that those who did not understand the 
difference between these instruments could be enlightened 
Later in the afternoon, after Mme. Emma Juch had sung 
delightfully a group of simple songs, Mr. Damrosch gave 
a long description of Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s Cave” over- 
ture. He invested it with a great deal of poetry and gave 
though ingenious and entertain 


It consisted of two or- 
It opened 


some illustrations which 
ing, were far fetched and artificial. But the audience enjoyed 
the performance and the little folks clapped their hands 
with the unction of veteran concertgoers. The orchestra 
was not a large one, but played well under Mr. Damrosch’s 
baton. Many believe that Frank is the better musician of 
the Damrosch brothers. His next concert for young 
people is scheduled for Saturday afternoon, December 17, 


in Carnegie Hall 


Remington Squire’s Plans. 


s arranging a series of musicales in 


Remington Squire 
Ohio and the West for Heinrich Meyn during the middle 
of April. Several important bookings have already been 
closed. Mr. Meyn will be heard in New York shortly 


with the Oratorio Society December 3, and in the Hotel 
Majestic musicales under Frank Treat Southwick Decem 


ber 13 


Opera, 





OIRECTION: 


VICTOR THRANE, 


-- Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 








Postponed on Account of Sickness. 

Mrs. Grenville Snelling, through illness, has been obliged 
to postpone her recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
until January 25 

Roland Paul. 

During the present season this young tenor has shown 
sterling qualities and has, on more than one occasion, car- 
ried off the honors. He has sung in many prominent con- 
certs, and has invariably won praise from audiences 

Jon Jackson. 

This popular tenor desires it understood that, while he 
was educated abroad, he received his musical education 
in the United States. He never studied with any except 
an American teacher, and is proud of the fact 

Paur at the Lotos. 

A reception was given to Emil Paur by President F. R 
Lawrence, at the Lotos Club last Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 22. and Mr. Paur was one of the invited guests at the 
dinner given by the club on last Saturday night to Admiral 
Schley and Captain Sigsbee 

Rosenthal. 

The tour of Rosenthal is now booked up to April 1, with 
the exception of four days in the second week and four 
days in the third week of March Rosenthal will give 
two recitals in Boston and two in New York in March 
and April after his return from the West 

Max Bendheim. 
Among those who are enjoying a satisfactory season is 


Max Bendheim, the vocal teacher 
his pupils enter into prominent work this season. His 


He is seeing many of 


success has been gained through hard work. Mr. Bend 
heim can be seen at his handsome studio in Carnegie Hall 
S. Becker Von Grabill. 

S. Becker von Graybill, the renowned pianist, played in 
Dallas, Tex., November 15, his first appearance 
tour of the South and Mexico. His reading of several 
unpublished numbers of Chopin and Schubert were a 
revelation to the appreciative audience, who were loud in 


in his 


their applause of this virtuoso 
Dr. Clarke’s Lecture. 

Last evening Dr. Hugh A. Clarke delivered a lecture on 
“The Development of Piano Music,” in the concert hall 
of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, No. 1331 South 
Broad street, Philadelphia. The doctor dwelt particularly 
on the “influence of the tone and touch of the harpsichord 
on piano music, the changes in fingering, their influence on 
the musical figures, the extended arpeggio as a result of 
the development of the use of the thumb.” 

A Kutner Pupil, 

Miss Anna Barnard sang here recently with the Swedish 
Ladies’ Quartet. and was much praised. This is culled 
from the New York Herald 

The Swedish Ladies’ Quartet was greeted by a very 
large audience last evening. Their singing was delightful 


and the audience, among whom were some of the best 
judges of excellent singing, showed their pleasure by fre 


Concerts 





33 Union Square, West, New York. 
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quent and loud applause. The harmonious blending of the 
voices produced a sweet melody that will not soon be for 


gotten by those who were fortunate enough to hear it 


Louis G. Muniz. 

Pilar Morin, the celebrated pantomimist, has placed her 
self under Louis G. Muniz,the singing teacher, withthe in 
tention of taking the leading role in a comic opera now 
running successfully in this city Her husband, Aime 
Lachaume, is an earnest advocate of the vocal method of 
Mr. Muniz 

Miss McCalmont’s Success. 

Another of Charles Abercrombie’s pupils, whose success 
is very gratifying to him, is Miss McCalmont. She sang 
in Warren, Pa., November 15, and the Warren Mirror gave 
her this notice: 

It was Miss McCalmont’s first appearance in public, and 
the impression made was decidedly pleasing. Her voice is 
full and sweet and clear, and her beautiful personal ap 
pearance, with her thoroughly musical nature shining 
forth, made every number charming. She has studied dur- 
ing the past three years wtih fine masters, notable among 
whom is Chas. Abercrombie, of New York city. and her 
art has become part of herself. “‘Ave Maria” brought 
out the fine quality of her voice better than any other 
selection. Her numbers were repeatedly encored 


Barber’s Third Majestic Musicale. 
[his is the program for next Monday, December 5, at 
3 o'clock, at the Hotel Majestic: 

Mozart 
Rubinstein 
Schumann 
Stavenhagen 


Fantaisie 
Barcarolle in A minor 
Romance 
Menuetto Scherzando 
W. H. Barber 


Sonate for violin and piano César Franck 
Henri Ern and Mr. Barber 

Maiden’s Wish (transcribed by Liszt) Chopin 

Etude in A flat Chopin 

Valse in C sharp Chopin 

Polichinelle Rachmaninof® 


Mr. Barber 


Scene Lyrique H. Ern 

Elegie H. Ern 

Mazurka H. Ern 
Henri Ern 

To the Spring Grieg 

Serenata (dedicated to W. H. Barber) Berwald 


Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 12 Liszt 


W. H. Barber 
Eppinger Conservatory Students’ Musicale. 


The students of the Eppinger Conservatory of Music 


at 829 Lexington avenue, had an opportunity to display 


their talents recently. A regular feature of the conserva 

ry will be semi-monthly public lessons, to which friends 
of the pupils will be invited. Following is the program 
that was gone through at the last recital 


Four etudes at 144 Koehler 


Mr Thorntor 
Arabesque Heller 
Caprice Stavenhagen 
Albert Mose 
Gesse haft Cr ert« Moscheles 
(With second piano.) 
Master Roth 
Violin solo cavatina Raff 
Three etudes at 132 Duvernoff 
Brooklet Heller 
Miss Sarah Sanders 
Gavotte Bach-Saint-Saéns 


Miss Mabel I tcher Morse 


Gavotte (with second piano) Saint-Saéns 


Purling Spring Schytte 
Butterfly Grieg 
Ballet Chaminade 
Miss Rose Osterwise 
Violin solo (Ninth Concerto) De Beriot 
Wm. Hirs 


Concerto, G minor Mendelssohn 
Molto allegro vivace 
Adagio 

Miss Jeanette Schwabe 


ORATORIO, CONCERT anc 
SONG RECITALS, 


RIEGER, 


TEAOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., addregs 18 Fast 22d St.. VEW VORK. 








GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


with the National Conservatory. Formerly 
Conductor of National Opera Company 
Director of Hinrichs Opera Company 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Prepares and finishes for CONCERT AND OPERA 


145 East 62d Street, New York. 











AN YOR 


Tenor, 


6 E. I7 St, 
NEW YORK, 








. MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRANO. 
Inquire at Leading Agents 


29 East 46th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL MISTAKES OF A 
MILLENNIUM. ft 


A Series of Twelve Critical Articles. 


By Epwin Bruce. 


Author of “Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science.” 


VIL. 
HARMONIC, PROGRESSION AND RESOLUTION AND ENHAR- 
MONIC CHANGES 


N passing from any chord to another which is evolved 
| from the fundamental tone of the first chord—but at a 
pitch—the movement is termed a harmonic progres- 
sion. The reverse of the progression, when the chord of 
higher pitch returns to the chord from which it is evolved, 
should be named a harmonic resolution. The confounding 
synonymous, has been an error, al- 
Progressions and resolutions 
although differing in di- 
and 


higher 


of these terms, as if 
though not a serious one 
are alike in their general nature, 
rection. Inversions cause progressions to descend, 
rise to a higher pitch. 

It has a common mistake to consider melody as 
something distinct from harmony. In reality they are only 
different harmonic conditions and—by an interchange of 
condition—harmony may become melody and vice versa. 

Two essential qualities are necessary for perfect har- 
monic progression: A well constructed melody as prin- 
cipal voice and the use of the underlying harmony of each 
tone as accompaniment. The imperfect know- 
ledge of fundamental harmonic laws has led to the use of 
improper chords in the accompaniment of the principal 
voice, and, a theory having been invented without real sci- 
entific foundation, the imagination of the harmonist has 
been taxed to guess at a solution of the difficulties which 
the original errors have brought upon the musician. From 
this state have arisen the doctrines of consonances and dis- 
sonances, suspensions and preparations, skips to be avoided, 
concealed 


resolutions to 


been 


harmonic 


enharmonic cross relation, consecutive intervals, 
intervals, false cadences, changes of motion to avoid un- 
harmonic effects, and some others less important—all of 
which are absolutely unnecessary and harmonically false. 
The second degree, for reasons stated in a previous chap- 
ter, has given theorists more trouble than any other—yet 
this degree and the progressions from it are susceptible of 


the most simple and satisfactory treatment, as proved 
the second line of the following example: 
DIATONIC PROGRESSIONS FROM THE II. DEGREE. MAJOR. 








ee 


The first line indicates the chords assigned by reputable 
harmonists to the second degree and to the tones forming 
various intervals of the scale, estimated from the sec- 
ond degree. In the first two intervals, the tones common 
to the chords occur naturally in the same voice and give 
sustained tones without any change in the chord positions 

If it be desired to have sustained tones in the same voice 
in the four other progressions it may be accomplished in 
the manner suggested in the next example. The bass, which 
is given in this illustration, is quite the same as would be 


the 


+ Copyrighted by the author, and all rights reserved. The harmonic 
laws which prove the correctness of these criticisms are fully ex- 
plained in “ Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science,” which will soon 
be issned, to subscribers onlv, by the Beethoven Publishing Company, 
4 S. Washington square, to whom subscriptions should be sent. 
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Beethoven, Haydn, Hiller, Hummel, Karganoff, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Ravina, Reinecke, Reinhold, Thomé, 


Tschaikowsky, Wilm, Wolff, &c.) 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES OF 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION of Musical Classics. 





that of the same progressions with all the chords in close 


position, as first represented : 





Other progressions from the second degree occur, prop- 
erly, in the chromatic scale. A few of these are given in 
the next example: 


MAJOR CHROMATIC PROGRESSIONS FROM THE II. DEGREE. 


| | 
—- .—| 
- 


occur through an in- 
version, below, of the principal voice of the chromatic scale, 
which brings chromatic passages, incidentally, into the dia 


These progressions may likewise 


tonic scale. 

The last of these chromatic progressions is remarkable 
for both its difficulty of treatment, without a knowledge of 
first principles, and the close connection of its chords 
under scientific treatment—this interval, from D sharp to F 
sharp, being the most distantly related interval known in 
he present system of music. Many errors have occurred 
through the unharmonic character of chromatic tones, and 
major chords have been rated as minor, and assigned to 
keys to which they bear no near relation, because the chro 
matic sign has been mistaken for an accidental denoting a 
transition or a modulation 

In this manner, every one of the five chromatic tones 
of the major mode has been the means of confusing the 
ideas of the harmonist. 


In the following diagram 


MAJOR ENHARMONIC CHORDS. 
4 € 











are presented five examples, each illustrating one of the 
five chromatic tones of the key of C major. The first two 
measures are common to F major and C major; the third 
measure is peculiar to C major, and the last two measures 
are common to C and G major. In each measure the 


chord in quarter notes is the enharmonic duplicate of the 


preceding chord in half notes, and they are all major 
chords. Yet the chords in quarter notes seem like minor 
chords, but belong strictly to the major mode, although 


with correct treatment of the bass they may be used in the 
minor mode and comform to scientific principles. The 
small letter c over the sharps and flats indicate enharmonic 
chromatic tones, while the figure 7 denotes the flat sev- 
enth of the key. 

The chromatic chords of the minor mode differ but 
slightly from those of the major, being all derived from 
the major mode, and formed by omission of fundamental 


tones. In the last example, which follows: 


MINOR ENHARMONIC CHORDS. 
Ascending. Descending. 


on om 





the first measure contains the only chord which is in any 
way peculiar to the minor mode, with its enharmonic dupli- 
_ The same chord becomes major when the major 


cate. 





| 





bass is used as underlying harmony. In the last two meas- 
ures the minor harmonic progression of the minor third, 
from A to C, in the transition scale between A minor and 
E minor, is shown for the purpose of illustrating the en- 
harmonic change, from A sharp to B flat, which is similar 
to all other enharmonic treatment. 

The next chapter will present an analysis cf intervals 
and voices. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


DEALERS IN MusIcaAL LITERATURE. 


ily tne aed few of the thousands of music 
lovers and musicians of this country are aware that 
the great firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth 


musical 
list 


cover;rs 


the largest dealers in 
They publish ar 
184 pages 


avenue, New York, 


literature in this country 


are 
1 invaluable 
and 
interesting 
church 


of musical books. which occupies 


every department of music. It includes such 
zsthetics, musical biographies, 


and essays 


topics as musical 
analysis 
works of reference, 


musical criticism, 
cyclopedias 


and sacred music, 


musical dictionaries, and 


instruments, national music 


histories of music, musical 
musical novels, the opera, works on the organ, the piano 
and the violin: songs and song writers, sound and acous 


tics, theory and practice of music. the voice and singing 
Waeneriana, &c. The list includes the works of all the 
American and English publishers. A new plan of tempt 


ing musically inclined people to invest in musical libraries 
Scribners is described in their pamphlet 


adopted by the 
This offers purchasers of 


“Scribner’s Musical Libraries.’ 


$10, $25 and $so0 worth of books at one time a very great 
reduction in price, and also permits them to be paid for on 
the monthly instalment plan, which will enable many to 
purchase them who could not otherwise do so. Special 


libraries are offered for the violinist, the singer, the organist 


and the pianist. The day of the partially educated 
musician is now past, and the time demands that he 
should be well grounded in the history and criticism of his 


The musical amateur also greatly in 


rment of music by an 


chosen pre »fession 


creases his enjoy acquaintance with 
the lives of the composers and the various forms of the art 
This development of a taste for musical reading is there 


and 


fore distinctly valuable as a means of education 
culture. Full particulars are given in their pamphlet 
describing the scheme, which will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon application to the publishers, Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth avenue, New York 
Adele Lewing. 
This admired pianist played at Newport, R. I., and de 


lighted a refined audience. She has a number of engage- 


will bring her before the public frequently 


ments which 
this winter. 
The ‘‘ Persian Garden”"’ at Sherry’s. 
work at Monmouth 
has been engaged 


Ericsson Bushnell, who sang the 


Beach in July and at Lenox in October, 
“Persian Garden” at Sherry’s on the 


to sing the : afternoon 


of December 1 at 4 o’clock with Mrs. Ford, Miss Hall and 
Mr. Gordon Mr. Bushnell has just returned from a trip 
abroad. While in London he read the “Persian Garden” 


with the Liza Lehmann. He also read her most 
recent compositions with her, one of which, 


for baritone and chorus, 


composer 
Scott’s poem 
he will 


“Lochinvar.” arranged 


sing in Montreal January 13 


N Eastern musical manager is desirous of obtaining a 
good representative in of the Middle and 
Western States to represent him as his special agent. This 
is a rare opportunity, and should be taken advantage of, as 
the firm is one of the most important and leading managers 


each city 


all communica 


o L. R. ¥ 


musical agency business Address 


which will be considered as confidential, 


in the 
tions, 
THe Musica Courter. 


VON KLENNER 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Geachers of 


LANGUAGES, SOLFEGG/O-+"»DICTION 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 


Sole authorized representative in America. 


40 Stuyvesant St.—l0th St. and 2d Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
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Boston, Mass,, November 27, 1898 


HE Kneisel Quartet had a huge audience in attend 
ance on Wednesday evening at its second concert 
The program was 
Quartet in D minor (posthumous). . Schubert 
Quartet for oboe, violin, viola and ’cello in F major. Mozart 
(First time.) 
Piano quintet in A major, op. 81.. : Dvorak 
The Schubert quartet, perhaps the noblest work of its 
kind in existence outside the splendid series left by Bee 
thoven, is always a delight, and when it is given with the 
fine intelligence, the beautiful balance of tone, the sustained 
sympathy with the composer and the exquisite technical fin 
ish that were brought to bear on its performance by the 
Kneisel Quartet it is heard in all its perfection. Especially 
notable was the broad simplicity with which the slow 
movement was interpreted The suave and searching 
pathos of the slow movement was not distorted into mor 
bid sentimentalism and its sincerity impeached as is so often 
the case, but was set forth with the rare artistic conscience 
and discretion that are so seldom lacking in the interpreta 
tions of this admirable body of players. It was Schuber 
reading and rendering at their best 
The Mozart quartet is never deep, but it is fascinating 
the grace of its difficult simplicity, its flowing melodious 
ness, and despite something of piquant quaintness, its fra 
grant freshness. To all intents and purposes it is a littl 
concerto for the oboe, that instrument predominating for 
the most part in a florid vein. It was doubtléss composed 
for some prominent soloist of the day, not unlikely his in 
timate, Ramm, who was pronounced by him to be “a dow1 
right good fellow, amusing and honorable and a fine player 
with a pretty tone.’’ For whatever artist it was composed 
he must have been a performer of no mean technical skill 
to have played so elaborate a solo on the oboe of that period 
with its limited allowance of keys and its piffero reed 
Still, it was scarcely probable that he gave any such pet 
formance of it as was given by Mr. Longy. the new oboeis 
of the Symphony Orchestra. His tone is noble in its vo 
ume and richness; his technic is extraordinary in its easy 
flexibility and its large range; he has a pianissimo that is 
really wonderful in its firmness and purity; his cantabil 
playing is exquisite, his bravura surprisingly clear and 
smooth, his phrasing charming, and in all that he does th« 
instinctive and intellectual artist is prominent. Oboe play 
ing such as this has never been heard here before. He was 
loyal to Mozart throughout, even to the extent of not mak 
ing too little of the simple character of the music His 
success was triumphant, the audience applauding and re 
calling him wildly 
The Dvorak Quintet, with its banal lapses into cheap 
; 


tunes flavored by the garlic of Italy, its pretentious flatu 


lence and its much ado about nothing generally, scarcely 


nerited a place among the works that preceded it. The 


Mr. BERNHARD BOEKELMAN 


begs to announce that he will resume Teaching after his return 
from Europe—about the beginning of January. Letters may be 
addressed to T. C. BOEKELMAN, 106 West 45th Street, New York 
City, or Miss BELLE SCRIBNER, same address. 
BERNHARD BOEKELMAN, 
106 West 45th Street, New ‘ ork City 
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“W131 East 17th Street, New York.[— 





performance was spirited and able, of course, but it failed just undergone, he respond: 
to mask the weakness of the work. Harold Randolph, acting “Vienna Carnaval,” ; 


who played the piano part, is director of the Peabody In- splendor of technic he exhi 


stitute of Baltimore, and he made it quite clear that he was ance I must confess that 


an able artist, with nimble fingers, good taste and a full Rosenthal. Here is an artist of superlative powers whos« 
knowledge of the requirements of ensemble playing; but impelling principle is devotion to what is highest and 


the work afforded him no opportunity to show the more most serious in his art. anc 
intellectual side of his art the error of glorifying the n 
"9 it should be the humble serv 

Rosenthal gave his second and last concert in Music Hall fashioned view of the matter 
on Wednesday afternoon. The audience was much larger dency seems to be to esteen 
than that which was in attendance at the first concert, and conductor or soloist above 


its enthusiasm was excited and exciting. He played: things cakes and ale, and do I think there should be no 
Sonata, op. 39, A flat Weber More of them because I imagine them the attacks on my 
Sonata, op. 35, B flat minor Chopin individual virtue? Am I unreasonable in objecting to 
Preludes Chopin ginger that is too hot i’ the mouth? I begin to be sorely 
7 ‘ ( 

Etude hopin troubled by doubts! 

Valse, op. 42 , , ( hop n . 

Nocturne Field oa 9S 

Si oiseau j'etais ; .. Henselt 

Miniatures Rubinstein Before taking leave here of Mr, Rosenthal I have a lit 
Andalouse et Torreador ... Rubinstein tle story to tell. I had the honor of a call from him on 
Tarantella, Masaniello Liszt Friday. It seems that I have offended him sorely. The 


A notice in detail of his performances would be only to root of my offense was in my last letter to THe Musicas 


reiterate the comments made on him last week. Of tn- Courrer. In the desire to d 
merciful pounding of the instrument there was perhaps a tuities of the resourceful but 


greater excess, and the same may be said of his tendency taken occasion to comment censoriously on two advance 


to cast artistic propriety to the winds in a proud desire to notices that had been forwa 


manifest at what a furious pace he could cause his fingers My point was that Mr. Roser 
to fly over the keys in and out of season. The concert be in need of such flabby me 
was in the main a glorification of noise and an unconscious Notwithstanding my good in 
diagnosis of technic afflicted with insanity. The artist was offended, and urged earnestly 


heard at his best and with delightful results in the Chopin or a retraction or something of that kind. I did not 


preludes, etude and waltz. His finest effort of the after- know exactly what there wa 
noon was his rendering of the same composer’s B flat amende was necessary 

minor sonata. The reading was dignified and self-con His explanation was that 
sistent, the funeral march was played without affectation, friend, Henry Wolfsohn, whi 


and the finale with astonishing swiftness, and yet with brill- him like a brother when he w 


iant distinctness. There was over much of thumping and attack of typhoid fever two years ago, and during which 


wild passion in the opening movement of the Weber so- his temperature had gone uy 
nata, and its graceful placidity and poetic color disap 07, and his pulse to 170. | 
peared under this treatment. The scherzo was pounded but was concerned about Mr 


and taken at a frantic speed that obliterated both rhythm right before the world 
and meaning. The finale, however, was given with inim And now comes the pith of 





itable delicacy, grace and beauty of effect had a knockout blow for me 
Pride in finger speed caused the artist to reduce the longer of the advance n 


Henselt piece to a mere jumble of sounds, and I have Courier, accompanied by s 
heard players who do not deserve to be named on the was written by James G. Hut 


same day with Rosenthal who have performed the Field informed me with a dry, sare 


nocturne more satisfyingly than he did on this occasion. mer resonance that was bloo 
he Rubinstein group were exquisitely nlayed, and the Musicat Courter of Septem 
Andalouse was repeated in response to many recalls rhe retraction I was expec 

The Liszt Tarantella—that brutal and unpardonable ite the pre age! nd to she 


assault on Auber—gave Rosenthal the fullest opportunities jn ‘roasting’ what had been 


] 


to emphasize what he knows about technic, and the re by Mr. Huneker Having | 
sult was that he proved beyond all cavil that there is noth- stupidity perfectly clear, I tr 


ing about it that he does not know and much that nobody |! have done all in my power 
else knows. Liszt did his utmost to render Auber’s bright ing Mr. Wolfsohn 


ind tuneful Tarantella unrecognizable, and Rosenthal did That same day I received note from Mr. Wolfsohn 
s to thump, pound, hammer and smash Liszt out of shape nforming me that I had mistaken Mr. Huneker’s com 
Perhaps Liszt deserved it. The pace was breathless, but ments for those of the press agent, and by the same mail 


the notes were all played and came out perfectly clear, save the press agent informed m« 


when the loud pedal was called into service, and the pi- humiliating fact that the notice was from the pen of Mr 
anist’s hands rose in the air and fell on the keyboard with Huneker With this he sent me another copy of the 
trip-hammer violence Then rhythm, accent, phrasing notice in question, and on this point I have something to 
and the intelligible vanished, and thundering tormoil, led = say 
by brute force, prevailed for the time being. I have n This second copy of the quotation differed importantly 
doubt that if Mr. Rosenthal were questioned regarding from the first that was printed in my letter last week 
these aberrations of mere empty noise in which he clouded The first was sent me without any indication that it had 
the Tarantella he would have something very interesting appeared two years before To all appearances it wes 
say about the effect of the huge spider’s bite on its just such a puff as a t lous and not very discreci 








tims, and would quote Nietzsche edifyingly; but he press agent might have writt 
vould leave one unconvinced except in regard to the sin criticism to pass as of current dat The second copy 
erity of my admiration for the sturdy solidity of the ir made it plain that two years ago Mr. Huneker wrote an 
strument that can withstand the tremendous vigor of his article in which he repeated what he had read and heard 
pounding without throwing off ignited splinters ubout Mr. Rosenthal previous to his coming here in 1896 

Over this mauling of the piano the audience went into a_ It was no criticism in any sense, and was a rather piquant 
stormy frenzy of rapture, and they applauded and roared summary of the extra antly laudatory things said 
for more until, notwithstanding the fatigue the artist had abroad of the artist, who was about to visit this country 

Re 
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Soloist at the Worcester Musical Festival. 
Soloist at the Stockholm Exposition, Swed 


Two Recitals at the Edinburgh Internatio 
Two Recitals at the Nashville Exposition 
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to 


of the by this time trite and 
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Three Recitals at the World's Fair, Chicago. 
Two Recitals at the Crystal Palace, London. 


Soloist at Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, London 


Two appearances with Musical Art Society 
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d with his own still more ex 






and with the same marvelous 
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bited in his earlier perform 


I do not quite understand 









1 yet he falls constantly into 





1eans above the end of which 






ant. Or do I take a too old 





in a musical age whose ten 





1 the iconoclastic interpreter, 





the composer? Are these 
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efend him from the crass fa 


rded to me for publication 
ithal was too fine an artist to 
thods of press agent puffery 
tentions, Mr. Rosenthal was 
that I owed him an amende 


s to retract, or for what an 


I had attacked his bosom 
» had watched and cared for 
as suffering under his severe 


if I remember rightly—to 
je cid not care for himself, 
Wolfsohn, who must be set 
the matter. Mr. Rosenthal 
in the information that the 
otices that appeared in THE 
coffing remarks by myself, 
1eker, and, as Mr. Rosenthal 
astic laugh and a tack-ham 


d-chilling, appeared in THe 
ber 23, 1806 
ted to make was to exoner 


»w what an idiot I had been 
published in THe Courier 
xy this statement made my 
ist Mr. Rosenthal feels that 


gratify him by rehabilitat 


It was intended clearly as a 







en 





nal Exposition, Scotland 


Walter Damrosch, Conductor 
Frank Damrosch, Conductor 
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again. It committed Mr. Huneker to nothing what- 
ever. 

Now when this was sent to me without any explanation 
in regard to its appearance two years ago, and in the 


form in which press agent stupidities generally come, and 
as moreover it was sent as a critical notice which it was 
intended I should accept as of current date, I pilloried it. 
Read in its proper place in Mr. Huneker’s article of two 
years ago and in its aspect as an item of news concern- 
abroad of an eminent artist, it was 

Taken from its proper surroundings 
and sent to me bald bluff it took on quite another 
especially as in copying by the press agent 
the first person singular was cun- 


ing what was said 
wholly objectionable. 
as 
appearance, 
Mr. Huneker’s use of 
ningly eliminated. 

In brief, the case may be summed up in the statement 
that Mr Wolfsohn’s press agent acted trickily in passing 
off a two-year-old bit of news as a current criticism, and 
with barefaced impudence in sending me a second copy 
of it, differing crucially from the first, with the informa- 
tion that it was written by Mr. Huneker. He should have 
sent me the first as written by Mr. Huneker, and then Mr. 
Rosenthal would have had no run the risk 
‘f again having his pulse go up to 170 and his temperature 
real or 


occasion to 


to 107 through excitement caused by an injustice, 
imagined, done to his beloved friend, Mr. Wolfsohn. 
Perhaps I owe Mr. Huneker an apology, but I think 
the responsibility for an amende rests with Mr. Wolfsohn, 
whose press agent sent me a garbled extract which read 
©o ridiculously me to imagine it could have been 
written by the brilliant and always lucid ““Raconteur.” Let 
me just add that Mr. Rosenthal prizes that bit of gossip 
summary as a veritable and profoundly just criticism. 
There! I hope the retraction, or the amende, or what- 


ever it was that 


for 


great and respected pianist desired 
voulu, 


the 


f me, is wholly satisfactory to him. Vous l’avez 


vous l’avez voulu, George Dandin! 
The silly flurry is the outcome of that perennial irrita- 
tion, the effusive, tactless, ill-judging press agent, who 


fancies that nothing is too fulsome, high-flavored, extrava- 
gant and absurd for the public to swallow unhesitatingly 
- * . 


The program of the sixth concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Music Hall last evening was: 


Overture, Fingal’s Cave. ; . Mendelssohn 
Recitative, Mia speranza adorata and Rondo, Ah! 
non sai qual pena sia....... ; i 
Symphonic Sketches, The Sea 
1, Sunrise; 2, Sailors’ Songs 
light; 4, Tempest. 
(First time complete in Boston.) 
The Legend of the Pariah’s Daughter, from Lakmé, 


; . Mozart 
Paul Gilson 
3. Twi 


and Dances: 


Delibes 
Symphonic Poem, The Preludes. Sd i . Liszt 
The novelty of the program was “The Sea.” The first 


three movements was performed by the orchestra while un- 
der the direction of Nikisch, but this was the only time the 
work has been given here in its entirety. The music was 
first heard in Brussels, the composer’s native city, when he 
was only twenty-seven years old. He is now thirty-three, 
and has been a prolific writer—an oratorio. a lyric drama, 
two important cantatas, numerous large works for the or- 
chestra and an opera, which is in rehearsal for early pro- 
duction. “The Sea” has been played successfully in Brus- 
sels, in Paris, and some six years ago at the Philharmonic 
concert in your city. As heard last night the score im- 
presses itself on the interest as one abounding in vigorous 
and powerful effects in tone color and abundant in poetic 
inspiration and depth of feeling; but it labors under the 
drawback that attends all purely program music by the 
fatiguing strain it makes on the atiention in an effort to 
associate the music with the text that accompanies it. As 
nwusic pure and van it says little that fw ee 
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pram to the intelligence, and for all that it says intelligibly 
about the sea, and for all that it suggests of the sea it 
might as well have been called “Lake Michigan.” The in 
strumentation is of the ultra modern school, but it 
decided individuality of its own, and is almost steadily in 
The at the 
charming movement is the third, “Twilight,” 
out to tiresome length and without enough of thematic 
fault of the 


has a 


same time most 


but it is spun 


teresting. most lucid and 


material to justify it. In fact, prolixity is the 
work throughout, and it tires at last despite the beauties of 
harmonic device, the power, the passion and the originality 
But if these long and 
carefully elaborated movements are M. 
sketches it becomes almost appalling to contemplate what 


Mr. Gericke’s indispo 


in which the “sketches” are prolific. 


Gilson’s ideas of 
may be his ideas of a finished work. 
sition continuing and rendering him unable to appear at the 
conductor’s stand, Mr. Kneisel again replaced him. and his 
Was 


reading of this work as well as the other selections 


sympathetic and musicianly, and he conducted 


A brilliant performance was given 


thoughtful, 
with skill and firmness. 
‘The Sea,” and both conductor and orchestra acquitted 
themselves with noteworthy, fine results throughout. 
Mrs. Titus sang the difficult and rarely performed Mo 
technic 


zart aria very beautifully in regard to style, and 


purity of voice. It is rare that such perfect Mozart sing 
ing is heard as she made prominent in her rendering of 
this work, and not the least pleasurable feature of her per 


formance was its warm and admirable musicianly quality 


The “Lakme” legend was sung quite as successfully in 
its contrasting way, florid passages rolling forth with 
great smoothness and brilliancy, and the singing generally 
compelling esteem by the finish and the artistic taste that 


gave it distinction 

The Adamowski Quartet gave a concert on Wednesday 
evening that was interesting by reason of the first per 
of a quartet, op. 11, by R. Statowski, a 
modern in style, 


formances here 


piquant and pleasing work, but avoiding 


the excesses of the new school, and a set of five novelettes 


by Glazounow, also modern in style, but notable for little 
else than the industry with which the composer has con 
fined himself to exploiting the excesses of the new school 
and the uninteresting results he has obtained thereby 

* ” - 
Arthur Whiting’s chamber concert 
England, 


This week there are 
the concert .by the new 
Theodore Byard, and a piano concert by Mrs. Szumowska- 
Adamowski B. E. Woot 


society baritone from 


Sauer Sales of Seats. 
\s Sauer makes his first American on 
Tuesday evening, January 10, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the sale of tickets for that event cannot begin un- 
til Tuesday, January 3. on account of the holidays. This 
is published for the benefit of the public and those who 
have inquired personally or have written for seats 


appearance 


George Hamiin. 

The artistic tenor George Hamlin will sing in “The Mes 
siah” with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston next 
month. He will also fill numerous enagements in the 
West and East on his way to Boston from Chicago and 
return. Mr. Hamlin’s Strauss recitals are in great de 
mand 

‘* The Ministry of Music.”’ 

Wilhelm B. Stockwell’s ‘The Ministry 
Music” has been repeated in most of the New 
and has received the commendation of many 
gressive thinkers. Mr. Stockwell has also been giving a 
series of organ recitals with great success. Mr. Stock 


well’s home is Millburg, Mass. 


lecture on of 
England 


cities, pro 





MILITARY BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS $ 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS. > 


JOHN J. BERGEN, Tenor. 





Dr. CARL E. 


and although much was expected of her she again su: 


Recent Virgil Recitals. 


HE Virgil recital at Carnegie Lyceum Tuesday even- 


ing of last week was a success both as to the size 
and enthusiasm of the audience, and the playing of the 
two pupils, Miss Bessie Benson and Miss Marjorie 


Parker, who gave a program of pieces by Handel, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Bach, Rubinstein, MacDowell, Mendels- 
sohn and others. 

These young girls played without notes and with ease 
and composure the difficult compositions allotted to them 


not only with skill, but true feeling and correct tonal 
effects. 

Miss Bessie Benson is to be specially commended fot 
her fine interpretation of the “Papillons,” by Schumann; 
“Forest Elves,” by Schytte, and “Winter,” by Mac- 
Dowell. The “Witches’ Dance,” by MacDowell, was also 
given, with a captivating vividness and rapidity of exe 
cution. Her last number, “Valse de Concert,” by Wein 
iawski, was airy and copuettish, presenting pretty con 
trasts 


and played 
difficult 


almost 


Miss Marjorie Parker produced a fine tone 
with breadth and accuracy. Her playing of the 
Bach in E 


technic 


Preamble of major, which requires an 


and a great amount of endurance 


brilliant, 


finger 
as velocity, was 
Leschetizky, 


perfect 
as well 
The Nocturne 


posite 


clear and intelligent 


by which requires just the op 


dreamy quality o1 tone, also de 


The Rondo 


received a new charm 


treatment, and a 


serves special mention Capriccioso, al 


though an old-timer,” at her hands 


hands 

Mrs. Virgil’s remarks were sensible and to the point, 
and were listened to with the closest attention. The tech 
nical work by three players on three claviers revealed 
good keyboard knowledge and a dexterous and a fluent 
use of the fingers, hands and arms 

Two piano recitals were played in Brooklyn on the 
evenings of November 18 and 25, at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Hall These recitals are educa 
tional in a way, as they serve a double purpose, that of af- 
fording a musical treat to the audience and at the same 
time revealing what a scientific teaching will accomplish 
in the way of making players in one-third of the time oc 
cupied by the old methods 

‘A Ten Minutes’ Talk” by Mrs. A. K. Virgil on the 
subject enlisted the close attention of the audience Che 
players were Misses Bessie Benson, Marjorie Parker, Lu 


and C. Virgil Gordon. The playing as to fin 


interpretation 


cile Smith 


sh, tone and was excellent 


Leontine Gaertner. 


This violoncello virtuosa is growing continually in popu 


larity, and her “drawing powers” are getting greater every 
day. She has so many admirers that whenever she is an 
nounced to play in a concert the audience is certain to 
contain many sincere music devotees 

With regard to Miss Gaertner’s playing in the Metro 
politan Opera House last week the New York Staats 
Zeitung said: 

A further enjoyment of a high order was given the audi 
ence by Miss Leontine Gaertner, the well-known ‘cello 
artist, who rendered Goltermann’s A minor concerto and 


Popper's andante and gavotte in a manner worthy of high 
recognition, and beautiful beyond any comparison 
Miss Gaertner played in Williamsport, Pa., November 


22, and the following day’s issue of the Gazette and Bulletin 


had this notice 


appreciative 
audience, 
rised 
delicacy and 
expression, 
1 on her 


Fraulein Gaertner was not a stranger to the 


her listeners by the purity of her tone, the 
flexibility of her technic, and her sympathetic 
and perhaps the highest praise that can be bestow 
is that | she is a great artist 


205-206 KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING, $ 
BROADWAY AND 38th STREET, NEW YORK. ? 
DUFFT, Bass-Baritone. 


~The John J. Bergen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, 


LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 
AND ORATORIO. 





JOSEPH S. 


testi, 


BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio, 
Opera. 


For Terms and Dates 
address 


49 East élst Street, 


NEW YORK 








SCRIBNER’S MUSICAL WORKS. 
Masic and Manners in the Classical Period. 
ae. Ep 


2mo, $1.50. 
Cowrents: A Poet's Music; Hayda in London ; ‘Beethoven and his 
Biographer; A. A pouss Centenary; Da Ponte, Mozart’s Librettist ; 


+A Musical Literature - branch of Music and circular 
Hin ma’ em Di n every o 
Ss er’s Musical ae Libraries, offered at very low prices. 
Seat free on application. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


K ALTENBORN 


STRING QUARTET. 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist. 
Address 78 West 85th Street, New York. 








HERBERT MILLER, 


BARITONE. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
SONG RECITALS. 
Direction of — 


Ww. W. THOMAS, 
901-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MABELLE LOUISE 


OND, 


CONTRALTO. 

Concert, Recitals and Musicales. 
CONCERT DIRECTION: 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
501 & 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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The Sousa Case. 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA has been ordered to pay 
J amounts estimated at $100,000 to Mrs. Ada P. Blakely, 
widow of David Blakely, who was, up to the time of his 
death, in 1896, manager of Sousa’s Band 

She has obtained 
eighteen months’ litigation, whereby he is required to ac 
count for all proceeds of the band for a tour ending May 
23, 1897, and to pay one-half the profits to Mrs. Blakely, 
as administratrix of the estate of her husband 


decision against the musician, after 


He is also required to turn over to her the library of the 
band and to pay her for the use of it. The decision also 
directs Mr. Sousa to account for all moneys received from 
the sale or use of music composed by him prior to Mr 
Blakely’s death, and to pay one-half of all such sums t 
Mrs. Blakely. “El Capitan” and “The Bride-Elect” are 
included in this decision 

David Blakely was for many years editor of Western 
newspapers. When Sousa was little known outside of 
Washington, where he was leader of the Marine Band, Mr 
Blakely obtained permission from the Government for the 
band to make a tour of the United States under his man 


agement. The tour was a success and was repeated 


>] 


Sousa in 1892 entered into a contract with Blakely to lea 


a band to be called Sousa’s Band. Tours were made eacl 
year up to the time of Mr. Blakely’s death, in November 
1896. Sousa was then under contract with Blakely to act 
as leader of the band for $6,000 a year and 20 per cent. of 
the net profits 


ade by Blakely for a tour running 


Contracts had been 1 
to May 23, 1307 
widow that he proposed to fill the contracts for the band t 


Upon Blakely’s death Sousa informed his 


the end of the season, in which he refused to admit that 


she had any rights. He offered to pay her $1,000 for a por 


tion of the band’s library, which he admitted belonged t 
her, and $1,000 for the office furniture 

Mrs. Blakely refused his offer, and it is said an arrangé 
ment was entered into by which Sousa was to continue the 
tour under Mrs. Blakely’s management. One provision of 
this agreement is said to have been that royalties received 
by Sousa from musical compositions were to be equally di 
vided between him and Mrs. Blakely 

Vernon M. Davis, former assistant district ittorney, and 
ttorney for Sousa. it is alleged, was to be trustee and hold 
royalties and money received until the end of the season, 
when the rights of the parties were to be determined 

Walter Carroll Low, counsel for Mrs. Blakely, told me 
vesterday that instead of abiding by this agreement Sousa 
eized the band, the 


concerts on his own 


library and other property, and gave 
account. Mr. Low said Vernon M 
Davis had paid all royalties to Sousa 

[hese matters were embodied in a complaint made before 
the Court of Common Pleas in Philadelphia on April 9 
1897, as Sousa was then playing in that city. The case was 
heard by Charles E. Morgan, Jr., a prominent Philadelphia 
lawyer, as referee, and decision has just been given 

It holds Sousa to the terms of his contract with M1 
Blakely to the end of the tour then in progress, and says 
that Mrs. Blakely is entitled to one-half the royalties for 
ever from compositions written prior to Mr. Blakely’s 
death. 
amount of the money in 


I was unable to ascertain the 


volved, but it is said to be close to $100,000.—New York 
Herald, November 29 

[We learn that the sum involved is less than 
$60,000, and that the case has been appealed.—Ed 


M. C.] 


Just Published. 


Sea Pieces,” a book of short compositions for the piano 
by Edward MacDowell, op. 55. No. 1, “To the Sea;” 
No. 2, “From a Wandering Iceberg;” No. 3,“A. D. 1620 
No. 4, “Starlight;” No. 5, “Song;” No. 6, “From the 


THIRTEENTH TOUR.—= 


SOUSA 


AND. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. Conductor. 


OFFICES: 
Astor Court, New York City. 





November 30, Cumberland, ["d., Evening, Academy of Music. 
December 1, Washington, D. C., Mat., Lafayette Sq. Opera House. 
December 1, Baltimore, [d., Evening, Music Hall. 

December 2, Philadelphia, Pa., Evening, Academy of Music. 
December 3, Philadelphia, Pa., Mat. and Eve,, Academy of Music. 
December 4, New York City, N. Y., Evening, Harlem Opera House. 
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Depths ;”" No. 7, “Nautilus ;” No. 8, “In Mid Ocean ;”’ price Tour Postponed. 
. _ net P. L. Jung, publisher, 41 Union square, New 77 DENRUST, the Dutch pianist, who was to have 
seen — visited America this year, has postponed | trip 
Anita Rio to Sing. until next season 


the first concert of the Musurgia Society this charm 
Honolulu Musical News. 


ng young singer will appear as a soloist, singing the so 


prano part in “Young Henry of Steier,” and probably also 


the Liszt “Loreley.” Madame Rio is soprano of the West HONOLULU, November 15, 189] 
End Collegiate Church, Sumner Salter organist, and com | HERE has been a good deal going on here in a 
bines a beautiful soprano organ with a pleasing per musical way for the past month or so. We now have 


including the First New York Regiment of 
\mong its ranks are seve wal very fine musi 


a garrison 


sonality 
Volunteers 


Plays Caly American Works. cians. Some of them have joined the church choirs, prov 
——— ing valuable acquisitions Others have assisted in 
Miss Lucile Corbe alei oung pianist, has i , "A 
s ucile Corbett, the talented y ung pian t, ha de local. musical entertainments AN) the saldiers sent ty 
cided that in her recitals and concerts she will play only Manila call here. and they seem to much enie~ the break 
pieces composed by Americans. She is exploiting the in the long ocean voyage 


Sidney H. Morse, a tenor singer, with his accompanist 


merits of a number oi fine compositions which are com 


; W. T. Twinning, are here from Japan. Mr. Morse has : 
paratively unknown. In thus bringing forward American e v al ® like! acley 
; pleasant voice but is a cold and almost lifeless singer 

- - rhett i oOo: 1 hl] ? 1 | 1 ' 
composers Miss Corbs s doing a laudable work Re hey have given concerts here and on the other islands, but 

cently, at the meeting of the New York Woman’s Press’ with very little success 

. " . . > >. +} \ To —_ 
Club, she played a minuet by Sherwood Witches The McKee Rankin Company, with Nane« O Neil, are 
due here to-morrow for a season of three weeks They 


Dance,” by MacDowell, and a mazurka by Liebling o ": . : , 
’ . will do well judging from the advance sale of seats 


The Amateur Orchestra has again been started for the 
nd has already increased its membership 


severa 


Gerome Helmont’s Success. 


now twenty-one players, including 


Helmont is pro There at 
rhe best of musi 


Che wonderful boy violinist Gerome 





ducing a stir in the musical atmosphere of the West. His ladies is rehearsed once every week in 
1 ‘ t} } ll wn +} lis tion ; 7 ] - 

tour has thus far been a succession of triumphs such as \ ™ ( ve all under the arake & no py Taylor 
“e- the leader week ago the orchestr layed the music at 

few violinists have ever enjoyed. His masterful playing has P ; : . ve 
ge < . _ : dramatic entertainment given by the Kilohana Art 
completely taken the critics off their feet and bankrupted [eague. and received many con pliments Our churct 
them of laudatory adjectives. He has created a veritable choirs are beginning to rehearse the Thanksgiving and 


furore wherever he has apeared Christmas musi 
\ new theatre is being built here after the style of th 


Here are a few of the press notices 
I Orpheum in San Francisco Hawall 

An enthusiastic audience greeted the appearance oi the 
Gerome Helmont Concert Company last evening at the Burmester. 
opera house. The boy violinist more than fulfilled the ex : 
pectations of his listeners, and his large, sonorous tone Willy Burmester, the eminent violinist, is due here t 
together with the finesse and detail of his interpretations orrow on the steamer Lahn 
substantiated his claims upon the musical world as a vio Th 

e Meeting Postpon 

inist of distinction, rather than the traditional boy prodigy ; . s poned. 
Lillian Apel, the pianist, plays with much grace, delicacy lhe publi oncert of the New York Manuscript So 


and power. Her touch is musical and her technic polished, ciety, announced for Tuesday evening, November 29, has 
= : . . Wiz 5 og s 1 
ind she plays with verve and brilliancy Phe program Was been postponed a few days to allow further preparation o 
interestingly arranged, and savored largely oi the moder ; 
: the progra 
ron antic school of « omposition [The Evening ‘Lribune e program 
Bowling Green, Ohio, November 17, 1808 Will Not Sing for Several Years. 
Cyril Tyler, the famous boy soprano, now a resident of 
Duluth, Minn., has been commanded not to sing for twe 


[here was much interest regarding the appearance of th« 
oy prodigy, Gerome Helmont, who is a pupil and pro- or three years. His voice has changed into an extremely 
tegé of Ovide Musin. The boy is a musical wonder. Even beautiful tenor 


those who expected the most were scarcely prepared for 

the revelation. Gerome Helmont is more than a mere Beck Dead. 

prodigy; he is a musician. Not only is he emeiel of Jacob Bech ged fiity-nine, secretary of the National 

ten small fingers of he ganna aeility, but - has an in- |League of Musicians since 1886. died yesterday at Cape 
lle« wich gives t 1s work the dignity and maturity o! : . > - 
. . ich he " “a - & “Pp . _ May He was vice president of the Board of Trade and 
much older artist. As he played the De Beriot Concerto : Sd tap Philadel 

No. 7, which is in two movements, andante and allegro, it #4 ™* mber for years of Peck’s Band in Philadelphia, con 


vas almost impossible to believe that a child of thirteen posed of his father and seven brothers 


years was executing and interpreting difhcult comps Lillian Blauveit Heads the English Festivat. 
sition. It was masterful. His tone was strong and sonorous - 
nd thrillingly vibrant, while the brilliancy of his executior Lillian Blauvelt has been engaged 





as the leading sopran 


ittle less than marvelous. There was something win- of the London May Festival Chis is indeed a distinction 
ng also in the childish simplicity of his manner, but as_ for our young American She booked for eight orches 

« played the expression played over his face as if re- as : i 
- _ ’ é . tral concerts London during the season. and has many 
flected from his silver toned instrument, ard he looked ; = , 
ery bit a dignified and inspired young master The engagement n the pt neces of England. all of which 


young musician was put to a severe test last night He are most important 
played on the same program with his instructor, but h« He Scored a Great Success 


proved himself not to be an imitator. While his method 


vas easily that of Ovide Musin, the originality of expres lon Jackson appeared in Elmir N. Y., last week as the 
on and interpretation of the young violinist was very tenor soloist it The Daughter Jar ind scored 
strong in its evidence brilliant success The following notices were printed it 


Miss Lillian Apel is also.an artist, and one who is des , : 
tined to attract much attention in the musical world. As the a ewe 
in exponent of the modern methods she is very strong rhe tenor soloist, Ion Jackson, was admirably fitted for 
Her technic is brilliant, and her tone beautiful. She in the work assigned hin His voice is of the peculiar me 
terprets with rare intelligence, and executes with musi- low richness seldom heard in tenors, which thrills 
ianly skill. Three changes were made in her selections, the listeners. His solo, “My Hope is in the Everlasting 
e first one being an etude by Schiitt, instead of the Ma was given a broad and c mprehensive reading teeming 
irka Impromptu by Godard; the second a Berceuse by with intelligence and fervor This solo is the central figure 





and stirs 


ison G. Smith, instead of the Romanze by Grunfeld. of the oratorio, and it could not have been given into the 
’an's Flute,” by Godard, completed the first group These hands of a more satisfactory soloist Elmira Advertiser 
ced Miss Apel at once in the good graces of the audi : 
nce. She also played a Brahms Rhapsodie with rare in Mr. Jackson is one of New York's finest tenors and : 
ligence of interpretation. The Gottschalk Tremolo, sub oice like his is seldom heard, being unusually oud for ; 
stituted for the Leschetizky number, was done with spark tenor, and his high tones are superb The duet Love 
ing brilliancy Miss Apel is also a musicianly accom Divine,” by Mrs. Snell and Dr. Jackson, was beautifully 


November 21, 1808 given.—Elmira Gazette, November 22 


Grand Rapids Herald, 


panist 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


SOPRANO. eee Sole Agent: Mrs. GEO. BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Engaged for *“*CREATION,”’ Handel and Haydn Society, Boston; ** THE MESSIAH,’’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; 
**THE MESSIAH,’’ Mozart Society, 


CENEVRA 


JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, SOPRANO. 


Direction KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, a ee Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Pittsburg 
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Philharmonic Concert. 
HE concert took 
Saturday evening at Hall, 
Friday afternoon by the usual public rehearsal 


Philharmonic place last 


Carnegie 


second 
preceded on 
This was 
the program: 

Wagner 


Eine Faust Ouverture 
\ria Ame ee, : ‘ ; Mozart 
Mme. Johanna Gadski 
Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 3, A flat....... . Dvorak 
. Weber 


\ria 


Symphony, No. 2, C major.... .Schumann 


The best things were the Wagner and Dvorak numbers. 
Mr. Paur read the almost cryptic utterances of the “Faust” 


intellectual passion 


overture with finely controlled 
Dvorak’s semi-barbaric Rhapsody was given with a swing 
ind color that displayed the Philharmonic band in a new 
ight. The symphony was the least satisfactory part of 
the program. It chiefly suffered on the side of finish 
Madame Gadski was still suffering from a cold, so she 
“Porgi Amor,” from “Le Nozze di 
*Freischutz” 
\ vocal method that fails at a crucial 
moment is no all. files of THE 
Musicat Courier nearly three ago therein 
may be found a prediction that if Gadski abused a naturally 
That 
prediction has been realized Kreh 
biel and Henderson said about Gadski’s singing the morn- 
This was 


hardly did justice to 
Figaro,” the 
tones to the utmost 


while number taxed her top 


method at Consult the 


years and 


strong and flexible organ she would come to griet. 
Here is what Messrs 


ing after the concert in their respective journals 
in the 7rlbune 

Madame Gadski, who had been under the 
some days—she showed it so plainly at the concert of the 
\lannerge sangverein Arion last Sunday night that it was 
i kindness not to discuss her singing on that occasion— 


weather tor 


was much, if not fully, recovered yesterday, and sang 
Mozart's “Porgi Amor,” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” in 
an extremely lovely style; also the prayer in the scene 
from “Der Freischiitz.” besides making a most praise 


worthy effort to compass the almost superhuman task set 
by Weber in the rushing allegro of the closing movement 
of the 

This appeared in the Times 

Che soloist of the entertainment was Johanna Gadski, 
soprano. Madame Gadski is one of the most uncertain 
members of her delightfully uncertain sex. There is no 
one living—probably not even Madame Gadski herself- 
who can tell when she is going to sing well and when she 
Yesterday was not her good day. Perhaps she 


scene 


s not. 





had not recovered from the cold which prevented her from 
singing for sweet charity on Tuesday night. At any rate, 
her voice was unusually refractory. It refused to adhere 
to the pitch in the Mozart aria, and it declined friendship 
with the fervid part of Weber's melody. However, there 
is reason to hope that it may all be different to-night, be- 
cause no one knows what Madame Gadski will do 


Mr. Hobart Smock. 
This gentleman is in great demand as a 
wonderful tenor voice. Among many oi his engagements 
is the Etherington musicale at East Orange on the even- 
ing of December 1 next, when he sings with Miss Martha 


result of his 


Starke and Francis Fischer Powers. 
Miss Inez Grenelli. 

Miss Inez Grenelli recently had under consideration an 
offer to star with the Bostonians next year. She has de 
cided to decline the proposition, preferring another line of 
concert work for which she deems herself better fitted 
It was her refined style and pure voice which brought her 
this flattering offer. Recently Miss Grenelli received from 
a very prominent society lady of Galveston, Tex., a beauti- 
the high esteem in which the 


ful letter, expressive of 


singer is held in that city. 
Pappenheim Pupil’s Successful Debut. 


Miss Frieda Stender is another of Madame Pappen 
heim’s pupils whose picture appeared in the group in the 
First Section of the National Edition of THe Musica 
Courier, and we are pleased to record the young artist's 
success in public. The New York Staats-Zeitung wrote 


November 7, after her debut on Staten Island, as follows: 


The pearls of the evening were the aria from Mozart's 
“Nozze di Figaro,” Lyons’ “Sweetheart,” and Hollander’s 
“Unter ‘mha Chandelbaum,” which were presented by a 
new, very promising singer, Miss Frieda Stender, a pupil 
of Madame Pappenheim. Miss Stender, who has a so 
prano of great compass, fresh and sympathetic, good 
phrasing and excellent tone emission, sang with such ar 
tistic finish that she enthused the public 

And again after Miss Stender’s appearance in 
hurst the same paper wrote, November 17: 


Senson 


Miss Stender has a very sympathetic, fresh voice, and 
the phrasing and style indicate an excellent school 
Miss Stender sang at Madame Pappenheim’s pupils’ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


concert last April, and an excellent future is in store for | 


her. She is, indeed, very fortunate to be in the hands of 


such a teacher 


ARE YOU WORN OUT? 


THEN TRY 


| VIN MARIANI | 





MARIANI WINE--The Famous Tonic for Body and Brain, 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
and elasticity to the muscles and richness to the 


blood. 


It is a promoter of good health and longevity. 


Mariani Wine is endorsed by more than 8,000 


‘General, Sir Evelyn. Wood. 





“Regarding the infantry marching in the 
recent manoeuvres, it was the best seen during 
my commend at Aldershot. Many officers 
availed themselves of the tonic and reconstitu- 
ent properties of the well-known Mariani 
Wine, the most certain as well as the most palat- 
able method of inducing resistance to fatigue.” 

From “The London Sketch.” 


American physicians. It 
is specially indicated for 


|General Debility, Overwork, 





| 





Profound Depression and 
Exhaustion, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, Consump- 
tion and Malaria. 


Mariani Wine is in- 
valuable for overworked 
men, delicate women and 


sickly children. It soothes, 


strengthens and sustains 
the system, and braces 
body and brain. 


To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & 
CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent, 
free, book containing portraits with endorsements of 
Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops 
and other interesting matter. this publicati 





Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; Londo- 83 Mortimer Street; Montreal—28-30 Hospital St. 











HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
Voice—Piano—Theory. 
313 South 10th Street, Philadel! phia, Pa. 


IVAN MARAWSKI, 
Lessons in Singing. 
180 Tremont Street, Boston 


MISS MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture. 
Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East 14thSt. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 
Telephone: 1432 18th Street. 
HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third Street, Brookiyn, New York 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice Culture. 


Metropolitan College of Music, 
21 Kast lith Street, New York 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 


SOLO ORGANIST. 
OrcGan, THeory Lessons. 











Studio : 
112 West 40th Street, New York. 





LOUISE L. HOOD—Vio tn Instruction 
Opportunity for pianists to auty ensemble 
laying (piano, violin and 'cello). Studios: 114 
est Thirty-fourth Sc., New York, Tuesdays and 

Fridays. Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St., Newark. 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 
Residence: 155 West 94th Street 
26 Hast 23d Street, New York 








Studios 


EMILIO ve GOGORZA. 


Baritone. 





Concerts, Recitals and Musicaies. 


Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 2 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


. 7 . mo 

ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Conductor, 

Teacher of Composition, including Harmony, 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 
Eee Organ. 

esidence Studio 





981 Madison Ave., New York 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 


Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George's Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-first street, New York. 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERs, 

Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York 
Concert Direction 
JOSEPH SMITH, 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., Florence, Italy. 


Engagements negotiated for prominent artists. 
Personal superintendence of Concert Tours 
Representative for leadiug artists 
Correspondence solicited 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
tory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice 
Care of Musical Courier, 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 
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© 4 $7.00 : Given Free 
BOOK of : sestis.screinigete 
EUGENE { Sncsnns 
FIELD’S 
POEMS« 


Subacribe any amount 
Handsomely I[llus- 


PA AAA A Ae aya Ay hgh Be 


~ 


AD<~D<E> <9 343 3<EY 


desired. Subscriptions 
as low as §| will entitle 
the donor to this hand- 

some volume (cloth 

bound, 8x11) as a souv- 

enir certificate of sub 

scription to fund. Book 

contains a selection of 

Field's best and most 

trated by thirty- representative works 

two of the World's and is ready for deliv- 

Greatest Artists, ery. But for the noble 

contribution of the world's greatest artists this 

book could not have been manufactured for less 

than $7 The fund created is divided equally be- 

tween the family of the late Eugene Field and the 

Fund for the building of a monument to the mem- 

ory of the beloved poet of childhood. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 

(Also at Book Stores .)180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish tosend postage, inclose 10 cts. 
‘~<3e> AM <M 
Mention this journal, as Adv. is inserted as our contributio, 


ot><ve> 
OX D<DE><DE><DE> <3E><DE> 
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|GEO. STECK & CO., 


| Pianos, 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, CANADA'S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 


283 and 235 East 23d Street, New York. MASON & RISCH. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 


Pianos, Head office and factories, 


Waterloo, N. Y. 


‘THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 











FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 


OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVEISIENT.”’ 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


11 East l4th Street, New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


Toronto, Canada. 


‘THE PERFECTION 





THE CELEBRATED 





PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the , | refined 
Artist. musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 


CAUTION-- The baying public will please not confound the genuine S-0-H-M-E-R 


Piano with one of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 
THE ““SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 








— PIANOS. 


Warerooms : 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


Factory and Office: 
159-1601 E. 126th Street, New York. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, | 


FOUNDED, 1880 20 Withelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Develonment in all branches of music OPERATIC anD DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete training for the stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers CHORUSSCHOOL. ELBMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 












Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMP ‘SITION—Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau- 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Forster, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka A. Papen 
dick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann. E. E. Taubert, | est Hutcheson, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner f Schu Prof. Benno 





Stolzenberg) OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. St 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr Poenitz ORGAN—itto Dienel. Royal Music Director, &c 
Charges; Prom 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Puy ved at any time. 
hours from 11 A. M. tol P. M 
For the Piano Classes from October 1, 1898, Herr Prof. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; Emma KoOcu, in 
Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged 
er From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building espectally 
erected or it in the ** Philharm nie,’' Rernhurqeratraase 22a. 





nizenberg, Emanuel Reicher. 


Consultation 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


STABLISHED 186 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorourh Musical Education aftar the Aathads of Foramast turogaan Conservatories, 











BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 
‘ : : from abroad, can enterat any time during 

ranedetes wm oe Curt rr P G7 etl ng Saeeeee | Year and Sammer Term. 
Organ, ' ~ Larmsaserrcinost-wg The eo hag! Me tg lies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral instruments, ibeory o -s atory Building, where they can pursue 


semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 4), 
4 th 


> 1 mof the Direct 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. ,, , 


2S Catalogues, ad [ 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


Oinoinnati, Ohie. 


lress 


Students are prepared for positions i 
and Colleges, in Ch 1 for 


urch Choirs, and 
Concert or Oratorio, 











A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
+} tna 


he student, t 


the conservatory, the concert 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


THE 


Factory at 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of Musica. Courts 





Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 
C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 


price 
MOR procuced at the present age Cc. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 


known for their excellent qualities and low price, 
10 ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
est known makers 
Years MOHREN'’S Sole Violin Rosin. 
MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
Guareatecd. of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail, 


Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 


not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PLBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Musicand Books. All known publishers of Ger- 





Sole Agent for 


BESSON & CO., Ltd.. London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 





Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 







many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 

BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 

Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 

BE. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
Flutes and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application 

COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberlein, Jr., ‘‘ The Metronome,"’ 10onthly, published in the fa- 

Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. terest of the profession. Subscrip 

KARL MAYE#R, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion 1.00 pe num; 10 cents each copy. 


weed Instruments. Contains each month a [ist 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


of prizes which are 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 














A wealthy Brooklyn society woman, well | wn on account of her benevolent 
influence and the prominent part she } 1s l, philanthropic and church 
work, tells this story concert perience with Ripans Tabuler: ‘‘ An 
attack of la grippe, ‘from which not fully recover, left me in such a 
debilitated condition that I was oblig » to North Carolina for the winter 
in search of health. I had tried es to improve y condition t 
without su and had finally decided to give it up. Nothing seemed t ) 
me any good—all the remedies given 1 and spoken of by friends were 
without any satisfactory result. Rij Ta Ss Ww y a 
who spoke so highly of them and ed so much tha kee 1 
rather than risk giving offense. I did not really int the T: 5 
at all when I started for North Carolina, t my frie | 1 in 1 
about them, and finally I promised to try t 1 ar fina I f 
them exceil and immediately effective. At first they rv 
an alarm clock in the morning. Seth Thomas never was 
to be relied upon. They strengthened and ini ted me and ide me feel 
so fine all day that I am simply delighted with them.” 

Anew style packet containin’ TEN RIPA» ‘ ’ n w ror sni¢ some 
drug FOR FIVE CENTS This 1 
< t ail tal ‘ 
CompPpayy, No. } ice Street, New York—or a r ” 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








GVERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


a ae 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


BOSTON. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . 


WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 


Fourth and Elm Streets. 








“-KIMBALE* 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. 





CONSERVATORY OF PMUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/S1Y 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 

Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leiphols M. Bayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin an Lier ('cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Gold: 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing) 
Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY : 
Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally wneerheapaay z). 


Prospectus gratis. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 te achers, among whom 
Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof 
Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood Tyson 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., & for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director Hoépner, Organist 
Janssen; for String an: 1 Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra 
at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal 
Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue. Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the 
Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c, Education from the beginning to 
the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and begin- 
ning of September. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





Thirty-elghth year. 
for T eoretical branches are Felix Draseke 





EHetablished 1846 


ees. 6.6. RODER, 
= LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 
Begs to invite 


to apply for 
Manuscripts to be 


Estimates of 
engraved 
and printed. 


execution ;_ liberal 


quickest 
conditions 


LARGEST HOUSE for ‘musi ENGRAVING and PRINTING, 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


Music Houses 


Most perfect and | 


‘A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
The Technic-Klavier pre lesa Pn 2 ecm pr nimead y entific means of both Technical 
and Musical devek neat and | oe ome oy ns go lay Wanting eb - cues groarees a 


Pianos tor Export 


can se- 








MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
Manufacturers 
cure export connections 

by addressing 


“ EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


vose 


PLANUS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
more favorable comment to-day than 





are receiving 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 





Streets. 


ions 


OURIER, 








